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“Life must be Tilled up": 
SAMUEL JOHNSON lived 
hfeto the often painful full. In 
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Nokes examines Johnson’s 
career and dispels some of the 
prevailing myths (page 13) 
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issues involved in EMBRYO 
RESEARCH (page 15) 
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experience: David Watson 
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study of the American 
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Psychology (page 17) 
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Blind injustice: Olga Wojtas 
meets NAJLEH 
KHAN DAG H, a blind Iranian 
student who has had to 
confront the ful I force of 
bureaucratic inflexibility in 
ol der to carry on her research 
in Britain (page 12) 


A clearing in the jungle 


For too many people in higher educa- 
tion school examinations are a closed 
hook. If ihey do dare to open it they 
arc faced with a bewildering collection 
of sets of initials - GCE. CSE, CEE, 
AS levels. There seem to have been so 
many nroposnls to reform examina- 
tions that only careful observers can 
even remember which ones came off. 
In 'fflnny ways higher education shares 
this endemic confusion with parents, 
the other key group with an interest in 
the future shape of school examina- 
tions. 

So in the simplest sense Sir Keith 
Joseph’s decision to amalgamate the 
Ordinary level of the General Certifi- 
cate of Education with the Certificate 
of Secondary Education to form a 
common 16-plus examination is wel- 
come. It opens up n small clearing in 
the jungle. In time and with luck it may 
lead to a much simpler and more 
comprehensible system of school ex- 
aminations. This would nor only open 
up opportunities to those who are nt 
present defeated by the jungle but also 
help those who lire responsible for 
admitting students to higher education 
to get a clearer and fairer picture of the 
future talent which they are trying to 
identify. Sn the merger of O levels and 
CSE is a small but hopeful beginning. 


Sir Keith's immediate decision is of 
interesE (a higher education for two 
main reasuns. First, in n practical 
sense, universities and polytechnics 
use O level performance in conjunc- 
tion with school reports ns a guide to 
making provisional offers to candi- 
dates which arc than confirmed or 
contradicated by their A level grades. 
Second, in a much broader sense. O 
levels may be regarded by some as the 
start of a seamless weh of academic 
specialization on which allegedly the 
high quality and/or the shortlength of 
our degree courses depend. 

The merger of O levels and CSE is 
unlikely to cause mueh concern on the 
first count. If anything the new com- 
mon examination will provide more 
detailed information than the present 
O level. Indeed there is a danger that 
its more finely graded results may be so 
convenient to those in the business of 
making conditional offers that they 
come to overshadow school reports 
which are often much more accurate. 


and are certainly more up-to-date, 

K rediet ions or success at A level mid 
eyond. As for the general character 
of the new examination it is clear that 
Sir Keith has only approved the mer- 
ger on condition that the O level dog 
wngs the CSE tail, if there is any 
wagging to he done. 

Some may feel n small flutter of 
concern about the Secretary of Stntc’s 
enthusiasm for critcria-rcfcreiiccd (ie 
what you’ve learnt) ns opposed to 
norm-referenced (how you've done 
compared with everyone else) ex- 
aminations. This enthusiasm which 
was first expressed ns an aspiration by 
Sir Keith in hi.s speech to the North of 
England conference in Sheffield at the 
start of the year is likely to be reflected 
in the eradincs of the new examina- 
tion. The problem for higher educa- 
tion is that it may need norm-refer- 
enced examinations because entry is so 
competitive and hecausc its interest is 
in future potential rather than past 
achievement, in contrast to the em- 
ployers of school leavers who clenrly 
need to know what their new recruits 
have actually learnt. But no conceiv- 
able system could do away with this 
tension between using an examination 
as a sieve through which it is necessary 
to pass to the next stage of educulion 
and i - “ ' ... 


and regarding it us a terminal qunlifica 
lion. 

On the second count the merger may 
cause more anxiety. To some its is a 
simple question of crumbling stan- 
dards. First the grammar schools were 
overrun; now the outer bailey of the O 
level has been breached; soon the 
inner bailey of the A level will be 
stormed; and then the keep of the 
honours degree itself will come under 
direct siege. But this is very much a 
minority opinion, a hangover from the 
"Black Paper” years. The more sensi- 
ble know ihnt the Scottish universities 
huve for many years achieved as high, 
and arguably higher, academic stan- 
dards without the benefit of these 
formidable defensive fort ificnl ions in 
secondary schools. 

However, any sign that n relaxation 
of specialization in school sixth forms 
may lend to less well-prepared first- 
year students (less well-informed, rcal- 
ly) always sends shivers through sci- 
ence departments. The inexorable 
accumulation of knowledge mnkes it 

Free good or commodity? 

' Kchnoloaies slin into the whole debate arc shifting. The * * 

shifts, largely unremarked, are impor- 
tant for higher education in two ways. 

First, there Is a stronger feeling 
growing up in government **— ‘ 
formation is a commodity, 
part of education 1 " 1 -‘* *-'* 
sense of its value 


difficult enough to hold the line on a 
respectable three-year honours degree 
without the difficulty apparently being 
made greater by students starting from 
a lower base line. But although a 
serious concern it is probably exagger- 
ated. Several disciplines, like classics 
and sonic modern languages, have 
seen their traditional foundations in 
sixth forms crumble. Often the effect 
has been to reinvigorntc these disci- 
plines by upsetting their complacency 
and conservatism. Other disciplines 
•ire so new that they have never 
enjoyed any substantial underpinning 
of knowledge in the schools. This has 
not held them buck. 

, Of course the universities in particu- 
lar have become very sensitive about 
the A level grades of their students. 
This new sensitivity is one of the most 
baleful consequences of the discri- 
minatory distribution of the reduced 
grant in 1981 by the University Grants 
Committee. All too clearly universities 
were judged by the A level grades of 
their students. But this sensitivity may 
be a transitory phenomenon. A more 
liberal approach to entry standards 
and qualifications will he nn inevitable 
consequence of the demographic con- 
duction after 1990. By then the de- 
velopment of continuing education 
and part-time courses ancf perhaps the 
introduction of new patterns of under- 
graduate courses (more four-year 
courses to keep the scientists happy, 
more two-year courses in humanities 
and social studies to broaden access 
nnd keep up numbers?) will have 
created a new environment. 

Nearly every university has express- 
ed support in principle for a broader 
sixth-form education in their replies to 
ihe UGC letter - despite the shock of 
1981. Admittedly many have added 
qualifications that tend to undermine 
their general support. Nevertheless it 
is encouraging that there is so little 
evidence of an academic backlash in 
higher education which would rein- 
force the already excessive specializa- 
tion in schools. On the contrary there 
seems to he quiet support for cautious 
liberalization. The merger of O levels 


and CSE is clearly an early stage in a 
process of cautious liberalization. As 
such it can pose no threat to the 
practices nnd standards of higher 
education. 


Sometimes new technologies slip into 
our lives so neatly they are taken for 
granted before anyone really notices. 

If a colleague has booked a video 
needed for another class, a duplicate 
can easily be made. A vital article for a 
seminar can be distributed around the 
group after a few minutes at the 
photocopier. 

Academics have grown accustomed ■ 

to these, conveniences. But the law 
moves more slowly than higher educa- 
■ £ Institutions. When It catches up, it ■ 
will sharpen, the terms for managing 
information. While researchers and 
teachers have sometimes almost come 
to treat Information, their main re- 


that in- 
and that 


part of education's job is to instil a 
!■ This means that 


some practices already legally dubious 
will come under much closer scrutiny. 
Take videos, for example, where pi- 
rate copying is rife throughout higher 
education, ft does not/refiike a crime, 
the polytechnic or university probably 

munc ihp fano nnd ■*« ' 


• < t Uiuttauiy 

owns the tape and the recorder, and 
the extra copy made is for education of 

dealing -may sopn be piracy. • ■ . ihe lame; time,!. colleges’ own 


course, the temptation to cupy may 
grow with the business. 

Put the two trends together, and 
how long will it be before we see one 
higher education institution suing 
another for illicit copying? If it comes 
to that, it will harm the interests of 
higher education because it will en- 
courage other customers to disregard 
authors’ rights. If universities and 
polytechnics want others to respect 
patents qn inventions, pay a fair price 
Tor publications and, to raise a still 
more contentious area, refrain from 
copying computer software, they must 
behave accordingly. 

For now. the costs loom larger than 
me benefits, and the University Grants 
Committee, local authorities and re- 
search councils will have to take 
account of the cost of information in 
teaching and research. Thrashing out 
precise terms for a new pattern of 
payments and exchanges will not be 
easy, especially as the technology is 

dumoino rnior I,.. ■».. n... i. ■ 
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Now - script number 0027163. 
What’s that again? 

!’m sorry .Professor Dewlap. Strr, 
numher 0-0-2-7- 1-6-3. ^ 

Ah yes. 

I don’t think there’s too much oh 
problem here. Looking acrojj it- 
marks it seems a pretty uraightronri 
lower second. Very consistent wi 
two-two marks. Yes, on the facedi 
I d say a middling sort of lower withe. j 
a great deal of upper support to 
other comments before we mow a 
Yes, Professor Dewlap? 

Well, I can see what you mean, Doth 
Wernitz, about the general Ion 
second quality of the particular muh 
bit 1 wonder If I'm alone In delectyi 
slight uppcrlsh scent within the awi 
array. 

I'm sorey. Professor Dewlap, didja 
say on upperish "scent"? 

Perhaps “scent” is a little si rang. LA 
say there’s at least a hint orsomethfy 
shade more lively bubbling underonD 
the rather bland exterior. 

What - h sort of upperish Uvelinta.' 
I'm not certain that I’d want toccari 
myself completely, but certainly itt 
nlte imitation of something a little raw 
than a standard lower. 

But nevertheless you’d admit to ik 
overarching blandness? 

Yes Indeed. No doubt about that. Bri- 
htnv might one put II - seems ra liters! 
interesting sort of blandacss - a bWL’ 
ness, perhaps, which hasj list (hat d$l 
hick of balance which carries a snip 
lion of forthcoming maturity. 
Minimum. I’m not certain I’d want to 
mi all the way with you on to 
Professor Dewlap, indeed, I senseh 
onc or two of the marks a ceitdi 
thirdish quality - n rather immature. 
Iliiu, yes, even stalky, character. 

Oh no, surely not. I mean, I can scnjl 
that the Ihree 54 marks are less mart 
than one might wish, but therm 
definite sturdy, almost yeoman, quw 
to those two 55 marks. And ajwp* 
those, that nice rounded 51 
contains Just the hint of lines* mmU 
believe raises a suspicion of uppen* 

ness. 

I'm afraid that’s going much too fa- 1 
mean, look at the range -51 »» 
Essentially loose-knit. 

Not at all. Consider those two Jk 
Inaccessible, I grant you. A 
closed-la quality. Possibly. But. 
theless, absolutely no lack of bwj- 

Well, Professor Dewlap, I'm 
that we must disagree. Perhap ® 
external examiner has an opn® 
which might help resolve this m# 

Thank you, Doctor Wernin. jjjj 
Interesting comments all round. . 
really do feel that we are all 
too carried away 
This is candidate 0O27163 is 

Yes indeed, sir. 

Then / think the mem ;*] 
solved. Certainly whenlrxetgw 
scripts 1 rather agreed with i Wjg 
Dewlap about their posnbkWr^ 
quality. But when I cametottc^ 1 
them in my hotel roorn 
found them to be of a due*#* 
lowerisk character. 

You mean? 

Exactly. There can be * 

lower is the P r0 P{ r .^Mm^ 
initially attractive, thj tf 
does not travel well. 

First published os M 1 

•TSHB^Lgl 



Joint bid to end tenure deadlock 


John Passmore 
on academic 
freedom 
and moral _ 
responsibility, 13 


The future 
of work, 23-28 


by Ngaio Crequer and Paul Flather 
A group of universities led by Bradford is to propose 
three-way talks between the vice chancellors, the 
Association of University Teachers and the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science in an attempt to 
bread the deadlock over tenure. 

The plan will be put forward by Professor John 
West, Bradford’s vice chancellor, in a letter to be 
discussed at today’s main meeting of the Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals. 

He said that as salaries were negotiated nationally 
so should the future of tenure. Some university 
teachers should-have tenure but it should be a prized 
possession to be fought for. The Government had to 
start thinking seriously about the compensation that 
would be paid to university teachers who faced future 
redundancy without the protection of tenure. 

Bradford's plan comes on the eve of the vice 
chancellors' crucial debate about their response to 
Sir Keith Joseph's plan to end tenure for new recruits 



Jge 

amend their statutes voluntarily. 

Sir Keith, the Secretary of State for Education, has 
warned that unless all universities agree to amend 


their statutes to allow new lecturers to be dismissed 
on grounds of redundancy or financial exigency, he 
will introduce legislation to appoint commissioners 
with the power to amend their charters and statutes 
to that effect. 

Each vice chancellor has been asked to say at 
today's main meeting of the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals whether their university 
would introduce such a clause. But most universities 
will say that Ihey cither cannot or will not comply 
with the Government's wishes. Some senates, such 
as at Liverpool, have said this expressly. In uthers, 
this is the vice chancellor’s personal assessment. 

A large number of vice chancellors, while not 
supporting the idea of statutory commissioners, 
would not oppose them if this meant they could 
influence who was chosen nnd what powers they had . 
They would prefer this to legislation that would 
remain on the statutes. 

Universities which believe they do not have 
tenure, will argue that the legislation is irrelevant and 
nothing to do with them. Reading, which recently 
introduced a financial exigency clause, also believes 
they will be exempt. 

Edinburgh University has said it does not wish to 
contemplate changes in tenure. Manchester senate 


has not yet met but is likely to say it cannot or will not 
change. Salford's reply is nun-commital. 

The University of Wales Institute of Science and 
Technology council has said that statutory commis- 
sioners are the only way to proceed. 

Meanwhile an Oxford University consultative 
paper published this week attaches little weight to 
the arguments that academic freedom would be put 
in jeopardy without secure long-term tenure. 

The paper, from the university’s council and 
general ooard, describes (enure as a “very desirable 
benefit" attached to academic employment allowing 
universities to attract First-class staff at salaries which 
normally would not be regarded as competitive. 

The paper stresses that it would be very regrettable 
if Sir Keith did try to intervene to resolve the issue of 
tenure and states that arrangements agreed within 
the universities own legislative system are “more 
likely to be satisfactory to the university” and “more 
likely to include proper safeguards”. 

But it points out that even if Sir Keith does decided 
to appoint statutory commissioners in the end, the 
university would still be better equipped lor a 
“dialogue’’ if it has done the groundwork internally. 
All individuals, departments nnd colleges have been 
asked for comments by December 10. 


US physicists attack Reagan 
‘star wars’ defence plan 


I 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
The academic physics community in 
the United States has become 
embroiled in an increasingly bitter 

S t with the Pentagon over the 
lily of President Reagan’s plan 
to build a "star wars” defence against 
nuclear attack. 

Although virtually all the research 
for the project is being conducted in 
government laboratories, universit” 
physicists are beginning to spearhea 
public opposition to the scheme. 

In March, a committee of prominent 
jmjvcnlty physicists published a dc- 
•uiied technical report, arguing that 
evon the most ingenious defensive 
would be overwhelmed in a 
nuclear war and that deployment of 
s system would exacerbntc super- 
power tensions. 

Members <>f the committee included 
w Nobel laureate Hans Bcthc, the 
wrnell aaentists Carl Sagan and Kurt 
the Massachusetts In- 
^y^^Technology physicist Victor 

But the most bitter clash came over a 
# ,e ohnical memorandum pre- 
:? r Congress by its own scientific 
Mfthan, ih e Office of Technology 
Dr A sh‘on Carter. 
MIT physicist and former Pentagon 


expert on on missile defences, said the 
chances of achieving a ncar-perfect 
defence wns so remote it should not 
form Ihe basis of public policy. 

The report, released just as Con- 
gress was considering n Pentagon 
budget request for S2.000m for re- 
search on star wars, has come under 
such fierce attack from the defence 
department and Us allies that some 
academic fear the start of a witch hunt. 


The Pentagon had also tried to 

«P< 

tisc. Lieutenant-General James Abra- 


discrctiit Dr barter’s scientific exper- 
tise. Licutcn . 

hamson, head of the star wars initia- 


tive, told Congress that the report 
contained “technical errors, unsub- 
stantiated assumptions and conclu- 
sions that are inconsistent with the 
body of Ihe report. 

At the end of last month, the 


campaign against the report reached a 
climax when deputy defense secretary 
Howard Taft, claiming that five inde- 


£ 


indent review groups had criticized 
Carter's conclusions, called on the 
OTA to withdraw it from circulation. 

But the debate took a surprising turn 
this week, when Air Force Major- 
General John Toomay, a prominent 
member of the panel which advised 
President Reagan to proceed with star 
wars in the first place, publicly de- 
fended Dr Carter. 



While England 
were succumbing at 
Lord’s, a new 
batting star was 
having an equally 
torrid time at the 
Civil Service 
cricket ground a 
few miles away. Mr 
Peter Brooke, 
better known as 
under-secretary for 
higher education, 
railed to arrest a 
collapse In the 
middleordcresUie 
Department of 
Education and 
Science were 
dismissed for 77 by 
a team fielded by 
DrRayRlcketl, 
director of 
Middlesex 
Polytechnic. Mr 
Brooke was bowled 
for four by Mr 
Brian Goodfcllow, 
the polytechnic's 
chief technician in 
craft, design and 
technology, after 
more than half an 
hour (it the crease. 
The DES team lost 
by seven wickets.- 


External checks approved ‘Marxist’ OU course 

>>» Maggie Richards “ - 



presented 
week 

The university’s vibe chancellor. Dr 
John Horlock, has written to the DEa 


raent of many of ihe topics it does 
cover. . . 

The review was earned out by 
Whitehall economists after a series oF 
complaints about Marxist bias in the 
economics block of the course. 

The unnamed economists conclude 
that “the unaware student is likely to 
emerge from the course with a partial 
and inadequate picture of how the 
British economy works, too little 
appreciation of the way that resources 
are allocated, a bias towards Marxist 


ties u ^®^ emics from five universi- 
aaiiimfS „ res E? nsib,e for thorough 
science ^ an University social 

W rtuise now under attack from - - . „ 4 

Sdeit* £ rtl ?. en * , °f Education and answering charges of Marxist bias put 

^Afe? a i r Mandsl bia s- forward in a report commissioned by 

nal procedures, exter- Mr David Hancock, permanent secret- 

Oxfordr? 3 L«ds. London, ary at the DES. 
araBS? budge and Glasgow ex- The report claims the course — 
imS ^° nlcnt of ^e course D102 — is deficient in its coverage of 

- • have continued to moni- economics and unbalanced in its treat- 

could be opened for under-21s 

to ■ - -- - now ™“ d “ 

it expejg ,SJP5‘ 5cho 9* entrants, but 
“ remain very much a 
tipn, total student popula- 

lie OU har 
m f an y yews, was 
, 5 iJJIES °f ■ to senate last 

i - now ptw ♦« ^ university 



Education mid Science, in 1970. Con- 
cern about the reaction of the conven- 
tional univereilics and the age of 
adulthood then being set at 21 led the 
OU tQ defer ihe matter. 

But in the mid-1970s, a pilot project 
with the younger age group was con- 
ducted apd it-fouiidthat the OU was 
not enticing students away from 1 
traditional forms of higher education. 


and now wanted to return to educa- 
tion, but because of jobs or family 
commitments could not follow nm- 
time courses. 

’ Post-school applicants wMjwt be 
accepted 'by the OU until 1986 and 
thev will be warned that commitment 
tq at least 15 hours' study a week will 
benecessajTi. ' V ; 

The OU expects the, 18-21 -year-old 
orm.n to amount U> only a few hundred 


perceptions of the primary importance 
of class conflict and inequality, and 
little conception of the extent of his 
own ignorance”. 

Among the most important omis- 
sions are demand theory, which the 
economists argue is rooted essentially 
in an approach to value via individual 
preference, the factor markets, and 
the modern theory of imperfect or 
monopolistic competition. 

They add: “Profit is seen purely in 
terms of the expropriation of a surplus 
created by labour; no mention is made 
of its possible rote as a reward for 
risk-taking ,or for the stress and bur- 
dens of entrepreneurship”. ■ 

The review says that the block 
propagates the essentially Marxist 
view that in a capitalist society social 
relations cart be summarized into the 
conflict of capital versus labour. It fails 
to give proper weight to the rise of the 
: middle classes, and of managers, the 
changing ownership of capital, and the 
greatly increased role ot Ihe state. 

In a letter to the vice chancellor; Mr 
Hancock ^ointMO the Op’s students 

.; ^ . V'- _/ cqntinned | qq page. 3 


Non-teaching 
staff face 
speedy deal 

by David Jobbins 

Vice chancellor!, arc today reviewing 
progress in the current pay round, 
while n settlement with a second group 
of university workers is in sight. 

The way seems dear for speedy 
deals with non-teaching staff at around 
4.R per cent on pay scales with other 
improvements in conditions thrown in, 
but rapid progress on academic salar- 
ies looks less likely. 


The Association of University 



and no new date has been fixed for 
negotiations to resume. 

But negotiators representing 1,400 
technicians are recommending accept- 
ance of a 4.8 per cent offer hot on the 
heels of a similar one to clerical staff. 

Branches of the clerical union, the 
National and Local Government 
Officers' Association, are said to be 
accepting the offer, and it is expected 
that technicians who belong to the 
Association of Scientific, Technical 
and Managerial Staffs, will follow suit. 
Tliey only narrowly rejected an earlier 
offer of 4.5 per cent. 

Leaders of 1,400. manual workers 
also meet the employers today. 

Cancellation of the academics’ 
meeting fuelled speculation that the 
.vice chancellors might not be prepared 
to match the offers being made to 
non-teaching staff. If both the techni- 
cian* and clerical staff settle for the 
package offered, the impact on the 
universities' finances will not be se- 
vere. The two groups make up less 
than a. quarter of the 70 per cent of 
universities' total spending which goes 
on salaries. Non-clinical academics, 
whose salary bill is equivalent to50 per 
cent of universities' total' spending, 
also have higher salaries. 

. AUT general secretary Ms Diana 
Warwick said: "The employers have 
made offers to other groups within the 
sector and we feel the employers 
should be prepared |o negotiate sens- 
ibly. It is clear qt this stage they are not 
.prepared to enter into the kind of 
negotiations we fed would produce a 
reasonable settlement.” 

- The immediate threat of disruption 
to the preparation of the college 
.lecturers' submission for arbitration 
1 receded this week when the main 
1 union, the National Association of 
| Teachers in Further and Higher 
j Education, conceded that its arch-nval 
I the non-TUC Association of 
: Polytechnic Teachers, should sit In on . 
a meeting, of thq ftacfyp?' unions, to 
' discqss hrolfrattim. : r iV 
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A question of changing prison attitudes 


Sir, - l have recently seen the brief 
article which refers to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee's report on education 
in prisons and the Government’s li- 
mited response to its recommenda- 
tions. Having served a prison sentence 
between July J982 and July 1983 
perhaps I might offer an, albeit subjec- 
tive, observation on what seems the 
major change necessary, that of alter- 
ing the attitudes of the informed and 
administrative staff towards the educa- 
tion departments. 

While I can write only from know- 
ledge of condition sin Wandsworth and 
Ford Prisons it would seem that the 
general attitude of prison officers and 
administrators is that educational 
opportunities present a "soft option” 
for inmates and that access should be 
blocked to all but the most persistent 
applicants, with the result that those 
most in need of help in the area, for 


Scots unity 

Sir, - We all know that correspondents 
do not write their own headlines. One 


£/.. the headline refers to the princip- 
als as "breakaway Scots”. But the 
report of Ms Wojtas makes clear that 
the Scottish courts were trying to find 
ways of cementing the British conne- 
xion. Our part in a united British 
university system is weakened if the 
UGC is poorly informed of differences 
across the border. If the UGC says 
“no" to our solution, it is to be hoped 
that it will work harder to achieve what 
was then intended. We, with our own 
standing committee, will want to help 
them, as we will want to dear the 
confusion surrounding the Scottish 
Tertiary Education Advisory Council. 
Yours sincerely, 

STEVEN WAtSON. 

Prindpal and vice chancellor. 
University of St Andrews. 
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Sir, - Having become accustomed to 
the unpredictable schedule fbr the 
delivery of The THBS resulting from 
Hs trans-oceanlc shipment, 1 was 
unsurprised to find the May 25 Issue 
and the June 1 Issue arriving simul- 
taneously. 

However, nearing the end of the 
June 1 Issue, I met with a horrible 
sbocki your announcement, that the 
column by Laurie Taylor that l had 
enjoyed tpere moments . previously 1 
Vras to.be his last. In contrast to your ' 
prediction, 1 do (selfishly) begrudge 
Ms early retirement. As a reader of ; 
The THBS For less than one year, I 
have hot been able to read each of 
Professor Taylor’s nearly 300 pol- 
ubuis. Thus, I look forward to the 
remainder of the ten best. (Although, 
f imagine the task of selecting these 
ten Is not etsyj might I suggest a slim 
volume of collected works?) 

'As a post- 1978 reader of The 
TUBS, I cannot imagine it. without 
Laurie.. Taylor’s column;.. I had 
assumfed perpetuity. Change is diffi- 
cult to accept and many of us wUI 
undoubtedly resent this intruder Into 
Laurie Taylor’s space. I hope the 
new columnist can rise to the chal- 
lenge and 1 wish him/her 1 the best of 
luck'.- i = : • ■ 

Sincerely,' 

IRVING FREEMAN, 

26 01 South Fifth Street, • i 

Temple, lexasfuSi. ' 

r M- f- r; J-» .?■. ■ ". j 


example, of reading and basic literacy 
tend to be denied access, since appeals 
to higher authority must be submitted 
ill the form of written petitions, help 
with which will not he forthcoming 
from the authorities. 

In my own case I encountered a 
number of obstructive attitudes which 
were overcome only by appeal to the 
Home Office. When I entered Wand- 
sworth I was nearing the end of my 
fourth year of study with the Open 
University and was expecting to obtain 
my pass degree following the exams in 
October of 1982. I immediately en- 
countered difficulties in obtaining my 
course material and textbooks both 


from the prison authorities and more 
surprisingly from the prison education 
officer who suggested that my involve- 


ment with the OU was merely a means 
la easing life in prison. It was only 
through the intervention of the Open 

Tenure debate 

Sir, - fn the issue of June 1 the 
chairman or the University Grants 
Committee was quoted, In a speech to 
the Higher Education Foundation, as 
expressing the opinion that academic 
tenure was no longer of as great 
importance as it had been in earlier 
times. He Is also reported as saying 
that the London School of Economics 
managed to get along satisfactorily 
without tenure, and also that tenure 
did not operate in American universi- 
ties, without causing apparent harm, 
Dr Dahrendorf, in the following 
number or The THES corrected the 
reported statement, saying that te- 
nure did indeed exist in the LSE. 


University's London region senior 
counsellor who was able to contact the 
Home Office on my behalf Ihiil the 
bonks necessary to complete my stu- 
dies were provided. 

At Ford “Open" Prison, conditions 
were far more conducive to study and 
despite their own interim] tensions the 
education department were excep- 
tionally encouraging in the provision 
of facilities at all levels of study. 
None the less a continual battle was 
fought with the uniformed staff for 
educational privileges and despite the 
presence of a governor with liberal 
attitudes the hierarchical nature of the 
prison system or authority seemed to 
require constant referral to the Home 
Office. Perhaps the major failing of the 
system being that again those most in 
need of help were denied it through the 
attitudes of the ordinary prison offic- 
ers. Thus the few opportunities for day 


Tenure also holds In most Amer- 
ican universities, contrary to the 
reported assertion, but the method of 
awarding tenure varies between in- 
stitutions. It Is often a matter of 
election by peers, but most full 
professors gain tenure. 

It Is to be hoped that the quality of 
advice given by the UGC to the 
Secretary of Slate is better than is 
evidenced above, but having 
observed the workings of the UGC 
over the past three or four years, thnt 
hope Is not particularly great. 

I am, Sir, 

J. F. ALLEN, 

Professor emeritus, 

Department of physics, 

University of St Andrews. 


CNAA validation Union business 


Sir, - It is not really helpful that the 
Lindop inquiry into validation should 
be categorized by your editorial 
(THES, June 22) under the bending' 
“The CNAA on trial”. 

Validation is a complex process 
involving many strands. It is nut li- 
mited to the Council for Nntional 
Academic Awards. There is validation 
by the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council and validation nnd accre- 
ditation by professional institutions. 
There is also validation by universities 
of courses which they themselves do 
not actually run. There is the internal 
validation of courses by institutions. 

If the outcome of the validation 
inquiry is that some mature institutions 
which may have been teaching degree 
st udents long before some of the newer 
universities were created - shall be 
given greater responsibility for their 
own courses, then that can hardly be 
classified as a failure of the CNAA. 

If any change - even those which the 
CNAA is actively pursuing with in- 
stitutions - is to be categorized as a 
defeat for the CNAA then the debate 
will be carried on at a low level. 

Whatever the outcome oF the in- 
quiry, the CNAA cannot be classified 
as a failure. There are some 100 
institutions in the UK. including the 31 
polytechnics, which will stand as tes- 
timonial: 

.;Yqut faithfully! ' 1 . : 

H. MASON, • 

Secretary, education policy com- 
. miute, . . 

Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 

Review request 

Sir , - A review of Catherine Garvey's ' 
Childrens Talk in the Psychology 
special number (THES, June 8) m- 
. .eluded the following paragraphs: 


Sir, -John Lines and Dnvid Shelton try 
to put u stout defence of the Business 
Education Teachers Associaion ns an 
organization reflecting the interests of 
till groups in the content of business 
education (THES, June 8). But to say 
that the specific interests of organized 
labour arc represented because some 
participants in their discussions hap- 
pen to belong to trude unions is clenrly 
absurd. 

My main concern is that vast educa- 
tional resources arc now devoted to 
the field of study called "business". 
"Business'' curricula are snid to be 
directed towards the needs of “indus- 
try and commerce". What that really 
means is that the students are taught 
“relevant" subjects belter to equip 
most of them for their future roies as 

Unfair copies 

Sir, - Mr Lewis's comment (THES, 
June 22) on my question on photo- 
copying by students is true but not to 
the point. Of course photocopying can 
be useful. But we do not know how 
much is spent by students and it is 
strange that even the most detailed 
studies of student expenditure on 
books fail to take this into account; but 
one tiling is certain, that the authors of 
articles and books photocopied get 


parole study at local colleges were 
made available only to those like 
myself who were able to make a cogent 
written presentation to (he Home 
Office. 

It is clear to me that only a sustained 
effort by the Home Office, who often 
seem unaware of the realities of prison 
conditions, to educate and alter staff 
attitudes from the hot lorn upwards will 
result in educational opportunities in 
prison being made available to a wider 
cross-section of inmates, and in par- 
ticular to those most in need. Educa- 
tion departments seem able to identify 
these people but seem unable to obtain 
from the administrative authorities 
cither the facilities or the cooperation 
necessary to fulfil their responsibili- 
ties. 

Yours sincerely, 

EDWARD LEWIS, 

240 East End Road, London. 



Dr Dahrendorf: "tenure does exist” 

middle level functionaries serving the 
interests of their employers in the 
career context of a bureaucratic crawl. 

Many teachers involved in “busi- 
ness" education have, in effect, been 
recruited to provide employers with 
this suiiahly equipped ami ideological- 
ly processed personnel. These teachers 
have become the instrumental tools of 
the employing class with all that that 
implies regarding flic muling of radical 
questions concerning the structure of 
power and control in industry. 

Perhaps BETA is proud to he associ- 
ated with such a partisan process. If 
not then BETA should activate an 
ongoing critical appraisal and concern 


ns to whose interests are being excluded 
from “business" education. 

Yours faithfully, 

COLIN LOVE, 

Arnold Lodge, Bcivoir Road, 
Battesford, Nottingham. 

doesn’t seem fair." Precisely. 

I have just received the British 
Library lending division’s Intcsi 1983/ 
84 Fads & Figures: 537,000 overseas 
photocopy requests, 2,650,500 home 
requests; while the photocopy forms 
cost £97.50 + VAT per 50 (home), £53 
per 20 (overseas); and there are 90 
photocopiers in the BL lending depart- 
ment. Big money; of which the copyr- 
ight owners get nothing. 

The sooner that copyright law is 
changed so that this scandalous cx- 

rmitatinn nt miihnn - 1 «... . 


SEE, ™°f s photocopied get poitation of authors' and other copy 
Z3E3J&J! J*ot°°6 p y ,n g; As an nght holders’ rights ceases the better, 
-undergraduate said to me the other VB ura etc 

Mriria I? , C ° pi , eS ’ JOH N GILLARD WATSON, 
money andbeing told tiiey dfl/nat: “It ° f Ec ™ 0micS 


"My disquiet ’ was aroused particu- 
larly m connexion with Jhe activity of 
■repair’, where the danger of assigning 
disparate phenomena to the same 
superordinate category is readily appa- 
rent. Assimilated? Ip; the qategqry of 
. ’repair’ are indications by an addressee 
(hat hp has not understood all or part of 
ati utterance, .question;, asking fbr 
• fitrthor specification of fl-conslEtyeht 
, appearing in the speaker’s Utterance, 
self- monitored corrections bv ft sneak-; 


1 UUUkl 

adopt when (heyj 
4 


same turn in a conversation. 

‘■The ‘racking and guidance system 1 
.. includes the manipulation of topic- 
commpnt structures, the establishment 
or reference, deixjs, and a variety of 
cohesive devices including pronominal 
mjaphora and ellipsis. As for the 

■ S U S UQ ^„ systen ? , ' : . thl8 “concerned 
® the differentiation of persons of 
different status, this differentiation 
" avin ? consequences for the formula- 
. tion of apologies and the politeness of 
request forms. For eacij : of these 
, phenomena Garvey cites development 

^^reevto. iUUstrDte the child’s ire 
' ’ where 


JOHN GILLARD WATSON. 
Librarian, Institute of Economics and 
Statistics, Oxford. 

in the development." 

The reviewer, Mr Martin Atkinson 
s a lecturer in the department of 
language and linguistics at the Uni- 
versity of Essex, (wonder whether he 
or qUier of your readers could put these 
paragraphs into the English language 
tor us and tell us what it means, if 
anything. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. PAUL, 

School of Architecture and Land- 
scape, : 

Thames Polytechnic, Lo ndon. ■ ' < . 

Letters for publication should arrive by 
Tuesday mornihg. They should be as 
Jort M possible and wri(t f0 on one 
S 2LS e . paper * 1118 ««*«• reserves 

: l 'i. •'*.« -'I/'- ,Vi 


Graduate 

employment 

Sir -b, your report (THES, W 
° r pw .new careers guide Gtl-‘ 
and Jobs Mr Robert Porrer dewfc! 
the guide as “too simplistic” b»! 
subject is not of overridineiS 
unce in finding a job". 4T5 
mnk.es ■« clear that for an intffc 
graduate personal factors wuCj 
important influence on tbeir cS 
prospects. But it is impossible to 
tlii. vciv marked and persistent & 
cnees between subjects and Z 
ions in their graduate employ^ 
that are revealed in the guide. TlJ 
differences are clearly linked il M r, 
graduates subsequent early ern^ 
incnt and the extent to which & 
undertake further study or traiimi* 
Graduates and Jobs ts based oofc 
annual first destinations survey 
duccd by graduate careers serviced 
these patterns emerge consisted 
from those figures. It is the 


available publication that preseniiril 
interprets the labour market implrtl 
lions of this survey. f, 

Your report also draws a fat 


comparison between the informal! 
in the guide and the current state ofo 
graduate Inhour market. Prospers fj 
graduates are improving in fine id 
the general upturn in the cconorn i 
is quite consistent thus the trend bib 
relative advantage of having a dtps 
should still decrease. And inddemi!. 
your report from the Association! 
Graduate Careers Advisory Serna 
thnt demand is up in mechanical a 
electrical engineering, computer-* 
latcd work nnd commerce could Ira 
been lifted straight from Grad ks 
and Jobs. It also sits oddly with lie 
claim that subject is not imports 

Yours sincerely, 

JASON TARSH. 

Employment Market Research Urn, 
Department of Employment. 


Pay facts 

Sir. - Members of the salaries pawld 
the Association of Polytecta 
Tciiciicrs display n startling Ignoraw 
of the facts of the pay negotiations » 
college and polytechnic tcachets. f 
CL Wyvill and D. Johnston aw 
( THES, June 15) thnt the Mm 
Association of Teachers in 
Higher Education rejected arbilraW 
of this year’s pny claim. Untrue, wj* 
Natfiic did not actively seek aiw» 
tion, and said so, we were 
consideration of the possibility- «** 
ers will have seen in the press ibw 
agreed to a management 
arbitration this year when 11 waso“| 
that the terms of reference m 
by the Natlhc national cxeniiw*®* 

mittcc were achieved in coneen 
the Association of Principals oi 
leges, the Notional Society to , 
Education, and the Associate 
Agricultural Education StaDt 
None the less, it remains tnie ■ 
that we prefer collective barga in? 
the normal route to settlemcm. 
there is ample e videnc . e . ,h ' ^ 
settlements obtained this waj 

been as good as the best adueg 
any means in the pubhc sector, , 

has applied to both college 
polytechnic lecturers. 

Second, it is well knownJ^ 

there are structural demwd P? 

claims, as there have regular y 
our claims for FE and HE 


they are more likely to * JJgT 
by negotiation. We do not c 
APT to respect our desire i to 
career structure for FEJ*? at *t(b 
we arc proud of the fact h 3 ' 
Moreover, there is 

dcncc that poltyiechmc lee ^ p 
agnize a fair case when 

* I Us a conspicious charaewns^ 

cnee, that their first ntfj 
to third party solutlons r 
the argument and pressuie . 
of successful bargaining- 

Yours faithfully. 

DAVID TRIESMAN, • 

Executive Member, 

National 

Purtjier apd Higher EdutF^^vib . 
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Call for Research units in cash bid 

, • by Paul Flather turn them into Designated Research tions unit is already 

flMlllCI Research siaff at the four specialist Centres funded for a further eight council agrees to the 

units supported by the Economic nnd y cars «nly. with a review after four move, 
i __ -.1 Social Research Council at the univer- The council ho\ 

/>nnirfil Sitics of Aston, Cambridge, Oxford, ^ staff have prepared their own seriously short of fun. 

v * and Warwick, are oul to make a last P 3 F r ar g uin g that the changes are still iron out anomalies in 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Teacher training institutions face even 
Sier control of the secondary 
Her training curriculum if the 
Secretary of State for Education 
aKCPts advice that subsidiary ns well 
«niain subjects should be approved 
hi the new Council for the Accredita- 
of Teacher Education. 

The recommendations which were 

□rewred by the Advisory Committee 
for the Supply and Education of 
Teachers are to be put to Sir Keith 
Joseph later this month. 

The committee has recommended 
[hat all intending secondary teachers 
should be prepared for no more than 
tw) subjects, their principal one, plus a 
substantial subsidiary subject for which 
study should be no less than a third of 
the main qualification, and that both 
should be assessed by CATE. 

It has defined second subjects as 
including areas such as combined sci- 
enced or integrated humanities, but 
excluding studies such as “observation 
and enquiry” or “study skills”. 

All candidates admitted to “second 
method training” will have have to 
have at least an A level base or 
equivalent in that or n closely related 
subject, although exceptions will be 
made where no obvious qualification 
exists in a particular area such as 
music. 

In addition the committee wants 
such subsidiary subjects to be recorded 
on teachers' qualified status letter, but 
stresses this should not restrict their 
freedom of employment. 

The committee does not recom- 
mend, however that second method 
training should be strictly related in 
school needs as main subjects arc. It 
says institutions should decide on pro- 
vision after consulting Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate and their tocul authorities 
on what is appropriate in terms of 
resources nnd national needs. 

ACSET says it recognizes that train- 
ing institutions may he helped In 
making high quality second subject 
provision if they were resourced to 
offer the same subjects as main special- 
ism for secondary tcnchcrs. It adds llint 
a step In this direction may be taken 
when allocations arc made for 1986 
onwards. 

its recommendations may nut to nn 
end the confusion which resulted from 
wnflictlng advice to institutions by the 
pepartment of Education and Science 
m 1982 and 1983 on the status of 
second subjects. 

Last year the DES withdrew a 
wcular restraining institutions from 
*j“nd method training except in sub- 
s which were on their main list, 
iws infuriated some colleges which 
Wing op previous advice had already 
resources and staff to other 

Welsh charter 

JtV Priv y Council has granted a new 
‘"ttdeno the Welsh National School 
WMedidne in Cardiff. From July 26 it 
m.. ° e .*POWt as the University of 
titb^S’r e ® e Medicine. The new 
JW specifics that it is the only medical 

Th^rll H ? s,lt . u,e to the Principality. 

Drsirfnn n? r K Sct out to update the 
Mdous 50 year old one, and it offers 

nt at ion to health author- 


by Paul Flather 
Research stuff at the four specialist 
units supported by the Economic nnd 
Social Research Council at the univer- 
sities of Aston, Cambridge, Oxford, 
and Warwick, nrc oul to make a last 
ditch bid to secure the continued 
funding of their projects. 

A major row has also blown up at 
the Aston research unit on ethnic 
relations, which is now set to move to 
Warwick, over the appointment of a 
new director drawn from the profes-. 
serial ranks at Warwick with the 
current director, Professor John Rex, 
urged to take early retirement. 

A final decision on the future of all 
four units, which cover population 
studies, industrial relations, socio- 
legal matters, and race relations, is to 
be made at the next ESRC meeting on 
July 19, when future budget and 
staffing levels are to be fixed. 

The council is being asked to 
approve changes which would remove 
the air of permanency which has 
surrounded the four units since they 
were set up in the early 1970s and io 

i rsi ssnsuffisfl .. 


turn them into Designated Research 
Centres funded for a further eight 
years only, with a review after four 
years. 

The staff have prepared their own 
paper arguing that (he changes arc still 
being done for “administrative con- 
venience alone” and that at no time 
during the discussions during the past 
year nave academic arguments been 
used. 

The staff, more than 50 in the four 
units, also point that all the recent 
review panel reports came out in 
favour of the continued operation of 
the units, in some instances recom- 
mending increases in the current 
budgets and research programme they 
scrutinized. 

At Aston, informal approaches to 
instal Professor Robin Cohen, profes- 
sor of sociology at Warwick and a 
specialist in African and Caribbean 
studies, as the new director of the 
ethnic relations unit has infuriated 
some staff. 

They are now reconsidering whether 
they would be prepared to move to 
Warwick, where the industrial rela- 


tions unit is already bused, if the 
council agrees to the recommended 
move. 

The council however, already 
seriously short of funds, is anxious to I 
iron out anomalies in the current nay 
structure of units’ staff, caught be- 
tween university and civil service pay 
scales. Unit staff do not have tenure 
but do benefit from a higher non- 
contributory pension scheme worth 
between ’£300 and £700. 

The council has promised to discuss 
fully all the fears of the units, staff and 
in particular the problems ot tne 14 
staff still at the Aston unit. It is already 
committed to spending just over £lm 
on the four units next year, including 
£320,(100 on the Aston unit. But it wilt 
want to Tun down its commitment 
thereafter, eventually hoping indust- 
rial universities will lake on the re- 
sponsibility for specialist research in 
these areas. 

The Association of Learned 
Societies in Social Sciences has also 
written to the ESRC expressing its 
concern nbout the way in which the 
decision was made. 
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Mr Ken Shoji, a Japanese student at Edinburgh 
University, takes par! in a life class In a scene from n new 
film produced by British Council to publicize British 
higher education overseas. Three universities and one 
polytechnic nre featured In the 24-mlnule film, which had 
its premiere in London last week. Entitled Degrees of 
Excellence the film was made wlf h the aid or n grant from 
the £46m package of additional Government support for 
overseas students, and sponsorship from the British 
Tourist Authority. 


it contains interviews with foreign students at War- 
wick and Edinburgh Universities, Imperial College, 
London, and Brighton Polytechnic. The film is intended 
to he shown at British Council offices throughout the 
world, with council staff on hand to give advice on 
courses. There was some criticism of the film at its first 
showing before an Invited audience for presenting too 
rosy a view of life in British higher education. There is no 
mention of fee levels, for example. 


BMA opposes private medical school plans 


The British Medical Association this 
week came out firmly against plans to 
set up a private medical school in 
London. Dr Paul MacLoughlin has 
revealed to BMA officials that he 
hopes to use premises at Bedford 
College, which is to be bought by an 
American university, to open a new 
school next January. 

The BMA is opposed to the plans 
because it wants to reduce raedieal 
school student numbers. The associa- 
tion’s annual conference in Manches- 
ter called for a reduction in numbers 
below the 1979 level, the current 
bench-mark in the medical manpower 
debate. Present medical school intake 


stands at 4,080 a year, compared with 
3,750 in 1979 - the difference is 
roughly equivalent to the intake of two 
medical schools. 

Dr Colin Smith, a member of the 
BMA’s medical academic staff com- 
mittee, said: “li seems absolute non- 
sense- to start a new school where there 
is this pressure to reduce numbers . 
The association is concerned that 
medical unemployment will grow if 
student intakes stay at the present 
level. Dr Smith pointed out that the 50 
students Dr MacLoughlin plans to take 
would be 15 per cent of the reduction 
now sought. 

Dr MacLoughlin. a Harley Street 


fertility specialist, said earlier in the 
year he hoped to use the old Royal 
Free Hospital School of Medicine for 


his private establishment, to be called 
the Hunter School of Medicine. BMA 
officials now understand those plans 
have been revised to take in Bedford 
College. 

Dr Mcloughlln wants to take be- 
tween 20 and 40 British students, 
paying around £7.000 a year, together 
with others from Brunei, America, 
Canada and Arab countries. He has 
not vet made any formal approach to 
the General Medical Council, who 
may be expected to take the BMA's 
reservations seriously. 


External checks approved ‘Marxist’ OU course 


3 ,W fn . r , * The course team say m a response 

i SiSf? instruction . He requests which accompanies the vice chancel- 

Co V rse and the amend- tor’s letter: '*We find nothing in the 
tKdraWfl ! or replacement of DES complaint to change the subst- 
as necessary. ance of our views about the original 

Dr request has been refused by conception of the course, about our 
Uncock t ? k ' In his repl y to Mr experience of presenting it. or about 

iSSLa* t® 5 * course has ouragreed plan for revisions 

mut »&? ub J eclerf to “some of the “The charges made in the DES 

tvaluS!S?S? e e * tert,al and internal complaint about D1Q2 are severely 

Kni rs L.? n t ° £ any of our present undermined by important njMpder< 
taken W*S e re V* fcw already under, standing about the teaching purposes 
S a h n? > tablL *^ the singular of the frelqvant) study block and its 
rv .. - tne course n« a urhni^ piece in the course. 

The course team says it believes be ■ 
. .. ■ l.l.in if nail^n 


assessment procedures, the OU also 
monitors reviews of students about 
courses through a series of question- 
naires. Of the tiny numbers of com- 
plaints received by the university itself 
of political bias in D102, they were 
about equally split between claims of 
left-wing or right-wing prejudice. 

The dean of the OU's Social science 
faculty, Dr Mike Fitzgerald, said this 
week he believed the content of the 
Course had been misunderstood. The 
aim was to introduce students to social 
studies at foundation level, ; 

Last week the university s academic 
pro vice chancellor. Professor David 
Munay, and Dr Fitzgerald recom- 
mended to the senate that.no further 


accepting that the faculty had “serious- 
ly and responsibly” inquired into the 
allegations. 

Mr Giles Rudice, Labour's chief 
spokesman on education, is to raise the 
matter in the House of Commons. He 
said this week: “There are a number of 
disturbing aspects to the DES com- 

E lainl about this course. First, there 
as clearly been a determined cam- 
paign by right-wing members of the 
Conservative party to discredit the 
Open University. 

“There is also the issue of unpre- 
cedented interference in the content of 
a specific course, t do not believe that 


The course team says it believes “the 1 pro rtce cnwi ^ ^^ erald recom . j t j s the job t>f the Secretary of State to 
impartiality of the complaints is caUed M™y, w no further . sit in judgment on how or in what way 

into question by an apparently .smgto- S^Kfomi ofi a new external - subjects, qre Jaught,’.’ 

•• u* produce evtqenee , . review, m ^ ......... 


Trouble 
brews over 
staff cuts 

by David Jobbins 
A dispute is blowing up between the 
college leciurcis’ union and West Lon- 
don institute of Higher Education over 
staffing plans which include the possi- 
bility of compulsory redundancies. 

Teaching posts are also under threat 
from the Labour-controlled Gwent 
county council which earlier this year 
abandoned plans to impose extra 
teaching loads on about 400 lecturers 
on pain of dismissal. 

At West London governors have 
called for an investigation of compul- 
sory redundancies if all other ways of 
shining student-staff ratios from their 
present 10: \ to 13:1 fail. 

Vice principal Mr Murie Robertson 
said this week: “The governors’ 
academic staffing committee has been 
authorized to consider the application 
of compulsory redundancy. This re- 
mains an option to consider when all 
other methods of achieving the savings 
necessary have failed. It would only 
operate under certnin prescribed con- 
ditions such as course or departmental 
closures, nr substantial reductions in 
student intake”. 

He said there was no plans for 
departmental closures and rejected a 
claim by the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education that the aim was to switch 
resources away from vocational and 
professional courses to courses such as 
performing arts nnd computer science. 

Natfhe members are meeting today 
to consider how to oppose compulsory 
redundancies with declaration of a 
dispute and a one day strike to coincide 
with the next governors’ meeting in 
October on the agenda. 

But Mr Robertson hopes that action 
. by the lecturers will not wreck discusr 
*■ I sions nti n possible extension of the 
■! voluntary redundancy scheme which 
i has led to a reduction in staff over the 
■ past three years. 

3 In Gweni, the council is planning to 
;l reduce the numbers of Lecturers in post 
i from the 464 budget figure for 1983/84 

4 to 419 with a further cut to 41)0 in 

1 1985/86. But union officials do not 

| regard it as a reopening of the reccntly- 

1 settled dispute over hours. 

| They claim if the council achieves 
J the cuts it is seeking in establishment 
through natural wastage it will be 
saving £700.000 n year by 1986. far 
[ more than its target of£460,000. In fact 

, nt the end of August, only415 lecturers 

‘ will be in post, so the revised figure 
l implies nn increase nf four full time 
equivalents. 

while no compulsory redundancies 
* are involved, Nafthc regional official 
Mr Don Daie-Joncs, said the union 
still found the plans objectionable and 
a pledged the union would fight them. 

Free hand on 
> new ideas 

i Universities will have to make their 
^ decisions on exploiting new ideas when 

s the British Technology Group's rights 
d over publicly funded research are 
dissolved. Dr Ashley Catterall, secret- 
>- ary of the Science and Engineering 

s. Research Council, said this week that 
r the council could not possibly oversee 

t, commercial development of all the 
s projects it funded. *'We have neither 

0 the resources nor the expertise to do 

1 so,’* he said. 

s Dr Catterall told the Cranfield/ 
UMIST conference on technology 
- transfer that the SERC had around 
£200m worth of current grants in 
universities. The council would leave 
individual departments free to choose 
s- whichever method of exploi tation they 
ie wished. 

Despite this clear signal of a haijds- 
e f off poUcy on exploitation , Dr Catterall 
te stressed the counci 1 was anxious to see 
[ e results of its research exploited. The 
3 f SERC would still like to know which 
r,. companies univesilles were dealing 
re with, and would encourage depart- 
ments to consider patenting before 
i C publishing. 

ie The final removal of the BTG's 
rights of first refusal over publicly' 
e . funded research results is still awaited, 
of although the decision was announced 
at by Mrs Thatcher last September. The 
to Departments of Education ami Sden- 
ay ce and Trade and industry are still 
; drafting general auidelines.tp try and 
;. . avoid Toss of Sppsfy Inv^niibhir to 
ge overseas companies. '■ ’ z '/ ■ ' ' 
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SATURDAY and 
SUNDAY 

In retrospect, seem to have spent the 
entire weekend on the telephone. 
Mary of us seem to be married or 
related to lawyers. Specialists in 
maritime law consult specialists in 
anti-trust about contempt of court, 
cursing! he inaccessibility of sources 
at weekends; by Sunday night two 
groups have coalesced n round firms 
of solicitors, and a counsel has been 
briefed for Monday morning in 
court. On Saturday night, in the 
middle of all this, I go to The Tyrant 
again, nnd write six pages of notes for 
Monday's seminar. Tiny them rc; 
hope the actors didn’t mmd. 


so, but identified no students; 50 of 
us arc wondering nervously about 
process-servers. 

Shrieks from over the road as 
Harrington leaves, sonic egg-throw- 
ing, and several arrests. News 
spreading fust - eight arrests outside, 
none inside; process-servers are in 
the building; R., warned they were 
after him, went back to his mum like 
Wyatt Earp down the streets of 
Tombstone, to find two large men 
delighted in see him so that they 
could serve someone in person. Pat- 
tern gradually emerges - Harring- 
ton’s solicitors have clioscn the day- 
time course tutors from Kentish 
Town, plus five from Ladbroke 
House (sociology and allied subject). 
The grnpevine also tells us about the 
tipstaff attending Harrington’s lec- 
ture on Hume’s theory of ethics, and 
stopping “provocative" discussion by 
other students. 

Meet jag in evening, in theory to 
d show solidarity to col- 


MONDAY 

Union meeting at ‘Jam; we pool our 
various bits of legal advice. Students’ 
files, with their photographs, arc 
collcctectcd by the registrar against 
opposition from the secretaries - one 
locks her door and gives the key to 
head of department , saying this is his 
job, not hers. At lunchtime, another 
summons to staff to Holloway Road 
to look at . . . guess what. Cancel vet 
another class, park even further 
away, go to Natrhe meeting, which 
continues past the director’s deadline 
as we draft a resolution, with the 
usual_ problems of academics trying 
to write n coherent piece of prose in 
committee. We are interrupted by a 
poly solicitor, very dapper in a 
three-piece suit; he tells us Mars- 
Jones J. has just accepted that the 


II. mill IU nvilHMI luwn 

with a sense of anticlimax; if this 
were put on singe it would sound 
unrealistic and contriv ed. Meet assis- 
tant director on the stairs; he nsks 
ruerully ir I think this affair will have 
a cathartic effect on the poly. Think 
of reply about it depending who gets 
purged, but suppress it. 

Two hours later, again like a bud 
Play, wc learn the second half of 
Mars-Jones' judgment: he had given 
.Harrington's solicitors permission to 
name any staff they think likely to be 
able to identify the students, and 
these will be served with orders by 
procdss-servers tomorrow. Alnrm 
ancT despondency spread; meeting 
rapidly arranged with solicitors at S’! 
house at eight. Ring P. and give 
directions, as I have a class until nine. 
Find small group of police in hall, 
and inner doors removed; clearly no 
storming of barricades tomorrow. 
Take MA class on The Tyrant - 
somewhat preoccupied, but ques- 
tionnaire works welt -and arrive late 
at lovely Victorian house with curly 
mouldings and stained glass. Draw- 
ing-room packed with collenguesand 
two groups of solicitors; S's teenage 
daughter happily passing round cof- 
fee, biscuits, wine, as brisk meeting 
goes qn (ill past eleven. Finally get to 
bed at one am. 

TUESDAY 

Raining hard. Long row. of police in 1 
front of Kentish Town, crowd bar- 
nets on both sides of the road, a 
growing crowd opposite, because 
poly student cards (with photo- 
graphs) are being checked at the 
door. Wonder crassly why lio one 
, thought of doing this earlier. Police 
in corridors in twos, calm and busi- 
ness-like; a history lecturer is said to 
have recognized a recent graduate 
j among them. Give class on Tardieu. 
Students decide to line stairs and 
I picket silently. Watch Harrington's 
arrival from upstairs can teen. Charn- 
| mg from over the road of “The 
National Front is the Nazi Front”, 
“Black and white, unite and fight". 

J and such, but silence held inside. 

I. Long but polite argument with col- 

I league who completed his affidavit., 
He Cells me 22 lecturers have done 


help anc 

leagues appearing in court tomur- 
.row, but fur rno much talk about 
publicity. Someone suggests picket- 
ing the ’High Court tomorrow; I can 
feel P. stiffening with horror at the 
thought. 

WEDNESDAY 

P. goes Incourt to watch cases; wc try 
to teach normally, but tend to drift 
shout asking “Any ncws7” Every- 
thing is taking m'ucli longer than 
expected, and Mars-Jones is hearing 
the case in chambers. The two identu 
fied students have been bound over, 
Mars-Jones having been convinced 
by their apologies. Spnnisli orals go 
on efficiently all day; I try not to 
think of main examinations in two 
weeks' lime, arrangements well be- 
hind schedule. French students come 
round, expressing shack and support 
(“They can't do this to Ronl") Sever- 
al have written to The Times about its 
unfavourable cditorinl, and arc sur- 
prised their letters haven’t been 
printed. Dear little souls. English 
lecturer and class are reported to 
have done a deconstruct ionist analy- 
sis of said editorial. Police on the 
door again; tomorrow Harrington 
has his last lectures for the term. 
Thank heaven for that. 

MA first year class - Michelene 
Wandor on feminist theatre, fol- 
lowed by lively discussion. T. wan- 
ders in Bt eight o’clock, tired hut 
indomitable, to tell us the case is 
adjourned until tomorrow. 

THURSDAY 

Find barriers up agnin, and familiar 
raw of police. Harrington has 
attended one lecture, boycotted by 
the other students, nnd left. Poster 
on main door says “Happy Birthday, 
Harrington", inside a pink trinngle. 
Show Guardian cartoon about 
policeman attending philosophy lec- 
ture to group of police inside who fall 
about. Large crowd chanting over 
the road during Harrington's after- 
noon lecture, but silence largely held 
by inside picket. See Harrington for 
the first time as he gets into police 
van, or at least the back of his head - 
very Vidal Sassoon. Angry crowd 
opposite surges over pavement; 
police push them back, no arrests, in 
face of considerable provocation. 
One silent group of protesters stand 
holding banner labelled “London 
Federation of Jewish Students". 
Eventually the crowd disperses. 
Hear Mars-Jones is minded to give 
judgment against tutors, but will give 
reasons tomorrow. Evening teaching 
normal. * 

FRIDAY 

Morning spent discussing draft of: 
MA dissertation. At lunch, hear that 
Mars-Jones has ruled against tutors, 
but given leave to appeal; the argu- 
ment now seems to be about discov- 
ery Tather than cohtbpript. Much 
discussion oFNonvich Ph&rmacal and 
Sunday Graphic cases- we’re learn- 
ing fast. The appeal sounds worth 
trying, though the potential cost is 
alarming. Touched to find that stu- 
dents bave'started a “fighting fund". .' 

r ™ /' .SI'S® in a . P°ty expenses 
form for “coffee st the High Cburt". 
Go horap about six and sleep like the 
dead. Lovely wet Bank, Holiday, 
weekend - no one rings up at-all 
marvellous. 

Eileen Cottis 
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BTEC revises its priorities 


by Patricia Santinelli 
A new set of immediate priorities 
including quality improvement, a bet- 
ter balance of programmes and a faster 
response rate to technological de- 
velopments was expected to be agreed 
by the Business Technician Education 
Council yesterday. 

If agreed, the new priorities, which 
will govern the work of the council for 
the second half of this decade, will be 
embodied in a nolicy statement likely 
to be published in the early autumn. 

The priorities emerged from four 
months of wide-ranging consultations 
which confirmed that no radical 
changes were needed, but that the 
council should take an evolutionary 
approach by building on wliat it had 
already achieved. 

The BTEC consulted 2,300 orga- 
nizations - polytechnics, colleges, pro- 
fessional and education bodies, indus- 
try and trade unions - from which it 
elicited a 20 per cent response. 

As a first step to achieve quality 
improvement, the council has already 
created a new quality and assurance 
control post. The appointee's first job 
will be to undertake an immediate 
review of standards ncross the board. 


In order to improve the quality and 
consistency of BTEC provision in 
colleges and other centres, the council 
plans to strengthen the effectiveness of 
its validation procedures, by issuing 
clearer guidelines, .simplifying nnd re- 
ducing paper work, increasing person- 
al content and keeping the cost of the 
process within reasonable bounds. 

These changes would go some way 
towards meeting concerns expressed 
by both colleges mill polytechnics, but 
do not meet the latter’s desire for 
greater discretion or some kind of 
partnership in validation. The BTEC 
says that oil this count is will await the 
results of the Lindop review. 

The council intends to strengthen 
and overhaul its moderation system. 
This is seen as the keystone to con- 
sistency in standards. It will do this 
through a modest increase in the 
mi in her of full-time moderators - a 
large increase would be too expensive 
- and through the better selection, 
training and retraining of part-time 
moderators. 

In order to ensure a belter balance 
of programmes and because of the 
increasing blur of occupational areas, 


a range of courses 
particularly neccss^j^ 
ingimd technician 
i!° ,llcr ensing demand 
cross-disciplinary” engiij 1 s 
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reflect technological devcCS 
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. Thv BTEC will also becomm* 
improving its i administration, pin* 
larly as regards student recordS 
distribution of awards! Adraiii 
problems have been a Ioomm- 
issue, but more recent criticffl 
implioJ tlmt the advantages of ifc, 
blc BTEC system were bau fa 
outweighed by cumbersome, 
tivc, and bureaucratic proccdares. 


Action plan boycott still likely 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Two major amendments by the Scot- 
tish Business Education Council on 
implementing the Government’s 16 to 
18 action plan arc unlikely to stave off 
a boycott of further education lec- 
turers. 

Further education members of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland 
voted in a secret ballot by six to one to 
boycott work on the action plan, unless 
there were immediate guarantees that 
the scheme would not be available to 
private agencies. The EIS called on 


Scotbec to reject a report allowing 
private sector involvement in the plan. 

The report, produced by a joint 
working party of Scotbec mid the 
Scottish 1 cclinical Education Council, 
was accepted by Scolce, but Scotbec 
added two amendments. 

The first stipulates that any centre 
wishing to be validated will have to he 
open to scrutiny by the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department. The second adds 
that before any private centre is consi- 
dered in the coming session, the 
criteria for validation and the fees for 
moderation and assessment must be 
approved by Scotbec and Scotce. 

Mr Andrew Moore. Scot bee’s chief 
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\1RC cuts prove 
cause for concern 


j,v Jon Turney 
Sdcnce Correspondent 
Medical scientists are anxious about 
Kicome of next week’s meeting of 
^ Medical Research Council, which 
' 25 try and trim the council s commit- 
SL over the next three years. 
Enher cuts in university grant sup- 
1T and possible unit closures, are 
B to beput forward to keep the 
MRCs spending in line with reduced 
E&line, from the Advisory 
’3 lor the Research Councils. 

The problem stems from a decision 
u« year by the ABRC to shave the 
Emu of the MRC and the Science 
^Engineering Research Councils to 
help the Natural Environment and 
Aniculiure and Food Research Coun- 
ts with restructuring costs incurred in 
dosing laboratories and paying for 
. staff transfers and redundancies. This 
' b the money the two contributing 
councils would normally use to fond 
aew work. , , 

When the ABRC decision was 
E announced last December, the MRC 
> bad already made plans based on 
; higher budget forecasts, and suddenly 
; had to face a £2m shortfall for 1984/85. 
This led to the first round of cuts this 
spring. The council meeting next week 
has to make strategic plans Tor the next 

few years, when further sums will be 

‘alleges in the first year, andonljila E lost, starting with £1 .7m in 1985/86. 
move on to centres of which wtSrir “ ' - «=—=- -* - 

experience. ” 

But this is not likely to molbhb 
EIS further education section, which 
due to consider its response a fi : 
beginning of August. 

Initial action proposed by the E 
includes refusing to validate or ft 
amine the scheme, withdrawing fu 
ail Scotbec and Scotcc coimniittap' 
and blocking the transmission of si 
documents to the SED which couHh| 
used by private training centres. 


officer, said: “We feel we're 
suitable guarantees that we nil 
cent rate our efforts on schools d 



Collection of an 
individual nature 

Illuminated manuscripts, early 
printed books, music, coins, and 
oriental Items, all part of the Francis 
Douce legacy left to the Bodleian 
library ISO years ago are on show In 
Oxford until October 27. Douce 
(1757-1834) was one of (he first to 
appreciate the fascination of the 
more trivial items of his day, such as 
playing cards, children’s stories and 
cheap popular prints and at one time 
was a British Museum keeper. 


History defence group 
seeks to woo back schools 

hy Paul Flat her 


1 listory lecturers arc out to strengthen 
their links with schools as n result of 
growing concern about the decline in 
the 'Humber of pupils opting for the 
subject beyond (lie age of 14. 

lhe History at the Universities 
Defence Group, set up to defend the 
discipline after the 1981 Government 
cuts, feels ir should establish u clear 
working relationship with schools 
where the subject is being “crowded 
out" by more scientific and vocational 
subjects in the curriculum. 

At present official figures show that 
the only O level subjects with a 
declining entry arc history and Latin. 
All other subjects, buoyed up hy rising 
demographic trends, are attracting 
increasing numbers of candidates. 

The history group has decided it 
must try and reach pupils before they 
give up history at the age of 14 and 
must tr ' 

taught _ 

about values, and comparisons over 
time and between cultures and 
societies. 

The group has organized a scries of 
regional conferences in Birmingham 
and Manchester, which was addressed 


by Professor G. R. Elton, 
professor of modern history ai 
bridge, Glasgow, Newcastle, aedft- 
ford universities, to iillow histoiyin 
to air their views. , . . 

The group has been strongly!^ 
diced by ii pittwr at the (hw- 
conference hv Mr Martin Rob® 


defending the subjeci. ,, 
Mr Roberts said that m anow 
curriculum history suffered to®*” 
ing n blurred image, llspool 1 ®®®*® 
1 +-1 6 age range was insecure 


age range . 

its significance is less 
of competing subjects”. Tnusp^ 


phy had a stronger 
appeal, while langua 
high status because o 
usefulness. 


quad-soft®! 
es were p# 
their 


y to emphasize the special skills offensive 
by the subject, such as teaching 


isxly 
pleadings of 
pointeu out. 


beads of histoiji 


Student squatters leave NUS building 


Squatters who occupied the London 
'filer 

tarily left the bulling and spared the 


headquarters of theSadonaf Union of Ui^Worid enl^ DeV M PmCnt “ a 
Students .for 10 days this voC 


organization the potential embrrass- 
mpnt of enforcing a court order. 

. The squat ended after. NUS presi- 
dfiR Mr Phil Wool as agreed to put, 
their demands tp the next meeting of 
theupJon s executive later thU month. 

The NUS, worried that the situation 
wpuld upset delicate negotiations with 
a purchaser df a lease on the buildingj 
wNn has been empty, since the move 
l r ^“9 |lo Wfly Road a year ago, success- 
" ssession order last 


The author is senior lecturer in French 
at the Polytechnic of North London. 


* 1 ■' , I ,rr -r™"™"'“wiusi last 

Knctyy. iyhJIe , the squatters tried to 
secure an adjqurpmerit. '' 

squatters turned 

• ;H(gotlatiobi with th 

purchasers, of theJeqs© 


nem • agreement. 

Terms of the deal have not been 
disclosed, but the NUS has been 
seeking around £55,000 for a 15 to 25 
year lease on the building. 

-^5 says that many of the 
squatters demands are covered by 
existing policies, such as support for 
action on student homelessness and 
tS? rch '2 to the Problem. But other 
f n u “, s ' lch / earmarking of money 
f JT i e SiJ e of the tease for housing 
GBiripoigns is unlikely to be concede! 
?y the executive. • •.* •••, ■ - = | ► 

. tlie squatters remained highly cii- 
of .^ e hfUS leadership as they 



Room for manouevre is limited as 
the MRC wants to protect grants to 
university researchers. Other savings 
must come from council research un- 
ite, but many of these are attached to 
universities in any case. The likely 
outcome is more cutbacks in money for 
programme and project grants as well 
u in research units. 

It is standard MRC policy to review 
units when their directors retire or 
leave. Staff now fear that decisions on 
the future of research units without 
directors will be taken on financial 


rather than scientific grounds. Four 
units have already been marked down 
for closure or had advertisements for 
new directors cancelled. They are: the 
ticurochcmical pharmacology unit in 
Cambridge; the biostatistics unit in 
Cambridge; the pneumoconiosis unit 
in Pcnarth in Wales; and the mineral 
metabolism unit in Leeds. 

Closing all four could save around 
£2m a year, but for the fact that the 
council has no redundancy agreement 
with the main MRC staff unions - the 
Association of University Teachers 
Rnd the Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffs 
(ASTMS). The unions will try and 
ensure staff from units which are 
closed arc redeployed. 

The four boards of the MRC have 
drawn up lists of the grants and units 
they support so council can consider 

E riorities next week. Units likely to 
ise their directors in the near future 
will come under especially close scru- 
tiny. First on the list is the MRC 
trauma unit in Manchester, whose 
director retires this September. No 
replacement has yet been found. 

Eight further units have directors 
due to retire in the next three to five 
years, the rough timescale of the 
current strategy debate. They include 
the virology unit in Glasgow, clinical 
and population cytogenetics in Edin- 
burgh, social psychiatry in London, 
the Dunn Nutrition Unit in Cambridge 
and the blood pressure unit in 
Glasgow. 

The MRC is not used to managing 
rapid budget cuts, and unit closures 
and grant refusals alrendy announced 
have attracted widespread adverse 
publicity. Reductions in allocations for 
laboratory supplies and other over- 
heads also drew stiff protests from unit 
directors earlier this year. But the 
council still needs to find the extra 
savings, and further unrest is in pros- 
pect among scientists affected. 



Women set 
to challenge 
union places 

by David Jobbins 

coiitcrcucc tiv Mr Mamn 
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college lecturers’ union and 
WMwn activists over the details of n 
plan for re: 

the union's executive. 
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Students from Middlesex Polytechnic^ postgradunte diploma in film and television studies shoot one of the 
dozen videos to be shown next week at the National Filin Theatre, London. There will be two programmes, 
at 6.15 and 8.30 p.m. on Wednesday. 








Strathclyde 
goes modular 

Strathclyde University is to begin 
Introducing more flexible under- 
graduate courses next session, its 
principal, Dr Graham Hills, has 
revealed. 

Dr Hills stressed that thc move 
towards a modular degree system 
will take place very gradually over 
the next few years, but will eventually 
allow students to accumulate around 
60 credits to gain a degree. “It Is on 
the side or thc student,” he said. “The 
greatest way to motivate students Is 
to let them do whal they want, rather 
than what course regulations some* 
how require." 

Writing in the university bulletin. 
Dr Hills said Strathclyde was re- 
sponding to a general belief that 
subject specialization bad gone far 
enough. “It has been agreed to 
institute more flexible course struc- 
tures (not a moment too soon) which 
will allow the generalists and the 
specialists to coexist or even to 
change places.” 

He added later that as the new 
system got underway, arts and social 
sciences would have an Important 
part to play In teaching “communica- 
tion skills” to students In other 
faculties. 

Most present university systems 
made It difficult to respond to prop- 
osals such as that from the Alvey 
Committee calling for engineers with 
management knowledge. 


Computer staff 
threaten strike 

A clear majority of union members at 
London University’s computer centre 
has voted in favour of a one-day strike 
if plans for two new appointments on 
short-term contracts go ahead, accord- 
ing to the Association of University 
Teachers. 

The union has 55 members out of 80 
academic related staff at thc centre, 
which is one of two operated on behajf 
of the Computer Board for Universi- 
ties and Research Councils. 

Shortage reduced 

A shortage of teachers In maths, 
technical education and physics has 
been substantially reduced, accord- 
ing to the latest statistical bulletin 
from thc Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. 

The SED says that between 1982 
and 1983 teacher shortages were 
reduced In almost all subjects, with 
the greatest improvement in maths 
where the shortage was reduced by 
around 80 per cent. But It warns that 
around half the subjects which had 
too many teachers In 1982 have 
shown a further Increase with the 
largest excesses in Latin, Greek, 
home economics and history. 

Good measure 

Suntory Limited, the Japnnese whisky 
firm, has donated £620,000 over five 
years to the London School of Econo- 
mics international centre for econo- 
mics and related disciplines. 

The centre was founded in 1978 
through gifts of over £lm each from 
Suntory and the Toyota Motor Co Ltd 
and It is one of four major research 
units developed through external 
funding in recent years. 

Warm intentions 

A Michigan University professor has 
proposed setting up dn annual Amer- 
ican-funded summer school in Scot- 
tish studies at bis former, university, 
St Andrews. 

Professor Graham Smith, director 
of Michigan’s centre for West Euro- 
pean studies, said the scheme would 
beslmllar to those already run by his 
university in London and Florence. 


Research initiative sought 
into family matters 

ly. It notes few psychologists 
:d in thc family, equally few 


'by Paul Flather 

A new initiative on research into thc 
changing family in modern Britain is 
being pursued by the Economic and 
Social Research Council. The subject 
is increasingly seen as a dominant 
factor in studying children, employ- 
ment, care, domestic spending, di- 
vorce and separation. 

A report commissioned by the 
ESRC says that current research on 
the family has been fragmented, dif- 
fuse and non-cumulativc, with few 
researchers seeing the family as thc 
strategic key to understanding modern 
society. 

At the same time the family has 
become an increasingly important 
political issue, for example singled out 
by present and previous Prime Minis- 
ters, Margaret Thatcher and James 
Callaghan, for keynote speeches. A 
study commission on the family was set 
up, now the Centre for Family Policy 
Studies. 

Willi one In three mnrriages pro- 
jected to end in divorce, and with one 
in five children up to the age of 16 
expected to hnve divorced parents, 
there hns been widespread, though 
contested, comment that the tradition- 
al family is dying. 

Thc ESRC report, by Mr Robert 
Chester, n lecturer In social adminis- 
tration at Hull University, recom- 
mends a £850,000 multi-disciplinary 
initiative with special emphasis on 
links between home life, work, and the 
state, and thc effects of separation on 
children. 

The report urges an end to the 
perceived low status of researchers on 


the fnmilj 

interest et ... 

sociologists listing the family as a 
special interest, no university chair in 
family law. and no British equivalent 
of the American National Council on 
Family Relations. 

Among the reasons singled out for 
this are problems of access to families 
for study; confusions over concepts 
and theories, foT example .seeing 
women as mothers or wives or work- 
ers; reluctance in crossing discipline 
boundaries; and a feeling among 
women researchers that thc family is 
seen ns a marginal issue by a male- 
dominated research network. 

A first step has just been taken with 
the publication of a British research 
register on 77ie Family of some 350 
projects drawn from all academic disci- 
plines, all research institutions, and 
involving an array of research 
methods. 1 1 is compiled by Mr Chester, 
who is also head of the research board 
of the National Marriage Guidance 
Council. The EJ5RC has given £90,000 
to the familypollcy centre. 

Professor Raymond lllslcy, chair- 
man or the ESRC social affairs com- 
mittee, said It was hoped to launch a 
major initiative on thc family to start in 
the autumn of 1985#it is hoped lo 
publish regularly updated research 
registers, already strongly welcomed 
by the Department of Health and 
Social Security. 

The Family, a register of research in the 
UK, £4, tram Schools Government 
Publishing Company, Darby House, 
Bletchingley Road, Merstham, Red- 
hill, Surccy RH1 3DN. 


Change of emphasis 

Warwick University has appointed a 
leading figure from focal authority 
education as director of its institute of 


Education. 

Mr John Tomlinson, currently direc- 
tor of education for Cheshire, will 
become professor of education at thc 
university and take up his post as 
director of the institute fn January next 
year. 

He is one of the two new major 
appointments announced by Warwick 
this week. Professor John Eggleston, 
aged 57, currently head of Keele's 
department of education is to join 
Warwick as chairman of its depart- 
ment of education. 

Mr Tomlinson, aged 51, is a former 


chairman of the SchoolsCouncil. In his 
new post he will become responsible 
for professional aspects of Warwick’s 
teacher education programme, and the 
university's relationships with local 
education authorities, schools arid 
other educational organizations. 

Professor Eggleston took over his 
current post at Keele in 1967. He has 
written widely on a range of education- 
al issues, ana been involved in several 
research projects sponsored by the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. He is currently director desig- 
nate of a multicultural arts develoi 
ment i 
DES 
Equality. 


of a multicultural arts develop- 
project, sponsored jointly by the 
ana the Commission for Racial 


SERC man launched into European space programme 


The new chairman of the; European 
Space Agency council will be Dr Harry 
Atkinson, the director of science at the 
Science and Engineering Research 

He will take office just before a 
series of crucial decisions for Britain s 
relations with ESA, which is Europe s 
answer to the American ^National 
Aeronautics and Space AdmJmstra- 

l '°BriUsh payments to ESA already 
take up 85 per cent of the 


space budget. The money helps to pay 
for ESA’s Ariane rocket, and for 
scientific missions bringing together 
European partners collaborating on 
astronomical satellites. , 

So far, Britain has resisted the wish 
of other countries to raise! tht manda- 
tory contribution ESA members pay 
for the science programme, but this 
may sobn change. . , :■ .• 

The current ESA budget means that 
each satellite launched uses ujj four of, 
five yeari' science thoney, including 


SERC’s astronomy, space and radio 
board. In turn, this dictates that scien- 
tists In a. single specialist field, like 
infra-red astronomy hove to wait up to 
20 years for their turn for an ESA 
mission. • . 

Long-term plans being finalized by 
the agency's science policy group call 
for an Increase in the budget to reduce 
the'' gap between missions, They, are 
likely to be approved later this sum- 
mer, at about' the .time when an 
internal SERC review group reports 
oij .the future df the council’s support 


w group, chaired by. Pro- 
Rlchmond, vice chance l- 


oTfrade and industry’s Spajeexpendt- nve ' . foh space science. ... , 

dire, as well as half of the stsuys . * .■ 


The review 
fessor Mark 
lor of Manchester University, is con- 
sidering whether to recommend a 
greater emphasis on E$A in the astro- 
nomy board’s future plans. Some 
members of the group believe that a 
modest increase in the British con- 
tribution would bring greater influence: 
on ESA’s choice of projects. 

But any significant increase in pay- 
ments under" ESA’s science prog- 
ramme would squeeze the. SERCs 
domestic Space activities, unless more 
money, were found. overall- 


tm 
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Youthaid fears for 
jobless trainees 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Major new proposals for a post- Youth 
Training Scheme provision currently 
being devised by You timid and the 
National Youth Bureau together with 
employers are to be discussed with 
employment ministers and the Man- 
power Services Commission later this 
summer. 

The proposals which will not be put 
officially to the Government until 
November arc designed as a response 
to the large number of ex- YTS trainees 
which both organizations estimate will 
be unemployed after leaving the 
scheme this autumn. If the Govern- 
ment is unwilling to take these up, 
implementation will be sought through 
local authorities, employers and 
voluntary bodies. 

“Tlie scale and immediacy of the 
problem demand a quick response," 
Youthaid says. "No official figures are 
available but unofficial estimates indi- 
cate that some 25,000 young people 
have left YTS and have no jobs. More 
seriously it is estimated that around 
100,000 or 50 per cent of those who 
complete their traineeship during the 
autumn may be unemployed.” 
Youthaid points out that unemploy- 
ment among ex-trainees will harm 
both the young people themselves and 
the Youth Training Scheme. 

Youthaid intends to offer a package 
of proposals which can be im- 
plemented locally by employers, local 
authorities, education and training 
establishments, managing agents ana 
scheme sponsors, trade unions, the 
MSC and others. 

For such provision to be successful, 


Youthaid says it must be acceptable to 
YTS leavers, reflect as Tar as possible 
consensus between the Government 
and all partners in the MSC, must 
cope with the numbers involved, and 
operate within a budget capable of 
delivering a quality programme. 

It is considering a range of areas in 
which new opportunities might be 
created. Among these are job creation 
by local authorities, job extension 
within existing places of employment, 
the development of linked provision 
between employers and education and 
training establishments to create part- 
time jobs alongside education and 
training opportunities. 

In order to ensure that these oppor- 
tunities arc open and directed towards 
ex-trainees, it suggests two methods. 
One is through subsidies to employers 
such as an improved and adapted 
young workers subsidy linked to the 
YTS or the employment of ex- YTS 
trainees. 

The second would be through grants 
and allowances such as post-YTS 
full-time and part-time education and 
training grants, and financial incen- 
tives to encourage take-up of educa- 
tion and training opportumties offered 
alongside part time jobs. 

• A majority of t he MSC commission- 
ers agreed last week to raise the £25 
training allowance on the YTS to 
£26.25. TUC commissioners pressed 
for a larger increase to around i30 plus 
inflation. 

Commissioners also agreed to ex- 
tend the size and scope of the YTS for 
1985/86, by allowing 17-year-olds im- 
mediate access instead of having to 
wait for six weeks. 


Call for broad adult strategy 


A call for a broad strategy embracing 
both the training ana continuing 
education needs of adults has come 
from the Further Education Unit in a 
new report which takes a critical look 
at existing provisions. 

The report emphasizes that more 
than half the adult population, mainly 
people who left school at the minimum 
age, have not since participated in any 
formal education or training. 

, Britain lias one of the lowest occupa- 
tionally qualified workforces in 
Europe, with 'fcorkers reluctant to 
undertake courses, and employers un- 
willing to fund them. Almost half the 
adult population is not in employment, . 
and for those who are, full and regular 
work forms a diminishing proportion 
of their lifespan. 


Yet, says the report, there is little or 
no indication that the education and 
Training strategy required to match 
these trends will be forthcoming. 

The report calls for a dismantling of 
the traditional barriers between educa- 
tion and training, and for wider recog- 
nition in both areas of the value of 
learning derived from work and ex- 
perience. 

Despite the financial cutbacks, the 
report finds that adult education pro- 
viders have been working hard to 
adapt and develop the service. But as a 
result, progress has been mainly crisis- 
led. 

FEU Statement on the Provision of 
Education and 7 'raining for Adults, 
published by Further Education Unit, 
Elizabeth House, York Rond, London 
SE1. 


‘Teaching 
company 9 
link urged 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


Universities need to develop links with 
"teaching companies”, just as medical 
schools nave teaching hospitals. Sir 
Kenneth Corfield, chairman of the 

t 

would soon be too expensive to buy the 
latest engineering technology for uni- 
versities as well as for the firms where 
students would eventually work. 

Sir Kenneth was speaking at the 
Cambridge Manufacturing Forum 
organized by the Institute of Mecha- 
nical Engineers to discuss the future of 
British manufacturing industry. Dis- 
cussing the future supply of engineers, 
he said a major problem was the rising 
cost and short life of 
equi 


inirman 

Engineering Council said this week. 
Ic said this was needed because it 


modern capita 


tcrc were two possible answers to 
the difficulty of providing universities 
with state-of-the-art equipment, he 
argued. Both would be very difficult to 
put into practice. One path was to 
concentrate resources to make very 
costly equipment available to as many 
students as possible and avoid duplica- 

Thc other was to develop the idea of 
teaching companies; “companies 
which are obliged for commercial 
reasons to install advanced capital 
equipment would provide training 
posts for suitable accredited students 
and graduates,” he said. 

Sir Kenneth said security of intellec- 
tual property and lower productivity of 
expensive machines would deter com- 


Catering for NUPE 
low-paid thousands 




panies from taking students, but he 
insisted that advanced students must 
be given access to advanced equip- 
ment. 

On engineering student numbers, he 
said that the working party recently set 
up under Mr John Butcher, under 
secretaiv at the Department of Trade 
and Industry, to assess the need for 
new skills should not be a one-off 
investigation. The group should con- 
sider a new mechanism for meeting 
needs for skilled graduates in future, 
he snid. 

Also in Cambridge, Sir Francis 
Tombs, chief executive of Turner and 
Newell, called on Industry to match 
universities’ efforts to make links be- 
tween manufacturing and higher 
education. “One secs teams of 
Japanese scientists touring British uni- 
versities to bring themselves up to date 
with research." he said. But it was rare 
to sec similar teams of British 
businessmen. 
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by David Jobbins 

Alistair McRae learned his socialism in 
true Orwellian fashion - in the kitch- 
ens of the best hotels and restaurants in 
Europe. 

But, a career ns n chef now bchinri- 
him, he is now fighting for a better 
deal for the universities’ counterparts 
to Orwell’s plongeurs - the thousands 
of catering staff, porters and cleaners 
for whom ne is responsible as a senior 
official of the National Union of Public 
Employees. 

Born in Inverness-shire 40 years ago 
into a shepherd’s family, he did not 
attend school until he was 1 1 , taught at 
home by his mother, a schoolteacher 
before she married. 

At 11 he attended Inverness Royal 
Academy, leaving at 15 to begin his 
apprenticeship at the city’s Royal 
Hotel, where he joined a union for the 
first time, the then General and Muni- 
cipal Workers’ Union. After taking 

E rofessional examinations at Edin- 
urgh’s Napier College, he worked in 
London, France and Switzerland be- 
fore returning to Scotland and Edin- 
burgh’s Prestonficld House Hotel, 
which he still regards ns the city’s finest 
restaurant. 

As trade union and other noliticul 
work began to occupy more of his time 
he moved to the Telford College of 
Further Education in Edinburgh ns 
head chef. Having already joined 
NUPE - “I had always believed in the 
philosophy of industrial trade union- 
ism which is central to NUPE’s phi- 
losophy” - he had first hand experi- 
ence when he guided a group of 
women kitchen workers through their 
dispute. 

He got Ins hrst lull-time job with 
NUPE in 1972, as an ureu officer 
responsible for 8.000 in 28 brnnehes 
stretching from the English border to 
the Shctlands. Three years later there 
was pmnmtion to the Edinburgh office 
where in 1978 lie became assistant 
divisional officer for Scotland. 

Mis move south in 1982 came when 
he became national officer responsible 
for local government and the universi- 
ties, with a further promotion on this 
summer’s retirement of his predeces- 
sor, Mr Harold Wild, to national 
secretary adding the water industry to 
his brief. 

He lias also just become secretary to 
the trade union side of the central 
council for university non-teaching 
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Training 

decision 

delayed 

by Patricia Santinelli 
-tie Government may issue its first 
to the Manpower Services 
fission if it refuses to support the 
Brier Training jor Jobs propos- 
3J3 in meeting later this month. 

warning came from Mr David 
Ymugi chairman of the MSC, after r 
• mMiiMof commissioners last week, at 
Sfch ft was asked to go ahead with 
fewssions at national, regional and 

‘ ^Sjstwek's meeting of commission- 
ers did not take the expected vote on 
•- ||jj while Paper - if u nad this would 
have been six to three against - or on 
the proposals put forward for its 
implementation tjy the MSC because 
of a last minute decision by the 
. Association of County Councils to 
■ attend negotiations. 

Hk White Paper has proposed the 
transfer of funds and responsibility for 
25 per cent of all non-advanced further 
education away from the local author- 
ities to the MSC. This has been 
vigorously opposed up to now by both 
the ACC and the Association of Met- 
ropolitan Authorities. 

Last Friday, however, the MSC had 
its second meeting that week with the 
ACC to discuss proposals put forward 


Language difficulties loom 


pcan 
tor si 


Alistair McRae: firmly on the U 


staff, the umbrella representative^ 
in face-to-face discussions withfe 
chancellors. 

A recent predecessor was Mr ft * } 
ney Bickerstaffe, nowNUPE’satu S 
secretary, and Mr McRae has bk j 
ited his acerbic criticism of the ii: 
chancellors’ slow progress in tsifo . 
the low pay question and their*? \ 
fineness to disclose their own daia 

Political activity began in die S» n.- 

tish National Party, an atenul mtiv i[rn i r., r 

totally incompatible in the 196 ft ri V, j[ S education" committee , whereby 

socialism. Active on the SNFsm S, . local authorities would suffer no loss of 
mzationnl side, he was secretary 
parly’s Lothian region for a per 
the fjrcnk came when he was sekftl? 
ns candidate to the Dundee Eat 
constituency still held by the i 

Campaigning alerted him tot 
which he could not accept. He UE 
joining the Labour party In 1970aftai|; 


by Paul Flnther 

Lucal education authorities who have 
refused to take on foreign language 
students ns school “assistants" may 
now face retaliatory action from Euro- 
:an nations when their students npply 
school placements ns part of their 
language courses. 

The number of foreign language 
assistants taken on by local authorities 
in England and Wales has declined 
dramatically because of central Gov- 
ernment cuts since 1979/80, causing 
increasing concern to language 
teachers who are finding it more 
difficult to place their students, an 
average of 2,000 per year, overseas. 

The Central Bureau for Educational 
Visits and Exchanges, which organizes 
the assistants scheme, reports that last 
year alone, some 600 students were 
unable to find placements in France. 
England and Wales took just 18 assis- 
tants from Italy but sent 48 to Rome 
far dispersal in Italian schools. 

The bureau has now been told 
through informal channels that unless 
more European assistants arc taken on 
iin Britain, English language students 
from authorities who take no assistants 


wilt not find places overseas. 

Figures compiled by Hie bureau 
reveal (lint in the early 1970s, England 
und Wales sometimes supported 
around 2,000 more assistants than 
were sent out to France. Germany, 
Spain and Italy. 

But in recent years, more students 
have been exported than imported, 
and the bargaining power of British 
language teachers to demand places 
abroad has fallen correspondingly. 

The issue has been taken up by the 
Joint Council of Language Associa- 
tions, representing some 6,000 
teachers in schools and higher educa- 
tion institutions, which has called for 
central government funding for assis- 
tants as in France and Italy to avoid 
anomalies. 

At present, certain authorities like 
Avon County Council, Manchester 
District Council and the Inner London 
Education Authority, which supports 
some 10 per cent of the incoming 
assistants, are regarded as "good” 
authorities, while many others includ- 
ing Cumbria, Sandwell in the West 
Midlands and Sutton have not hired 
assistants for several years. 

Mrs Rita Wright, the JCLA general 


secretary und head of modem lan- 
guages at B exhill College , East Sussex, 
saitf the position has become very 
serious. Assistant placements were a 
vital way of keeping up to dutu with 
new materials and authentic speaking 
styles, she said. 

The JCLA is calling for a national 
policy on language provision with 
more in-service training for teachers, 
greater support for the central 
bureaux, where staff lias been cut from 
about 100 to 78 in recent years, and 
more collaboration on international 
publishing of language materials. 

The council has sent its policy state- 
ment to ministers and officials at the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence, ail local authorities and profes- 
sional bodies. Sir Keith Joseph and the 
Secretary of State for Education, has 
agreed to attend its next conference in 
March 1985 at Bradford University. 

Meanwhile, a DES survey on the 
issue of language assistants is expected 
to be published later this yenr, when it 
is hoped the funding of assistants may 
be reviewed. The Nuffield Foundation 
inquiry into modern languages is also 
expected to comment on this problem. 



cash, although the commission could 
become the paymaster For some furth- 
er education and be entitled to con- 
sultation about work related courses. 

Negotiations are now to continue 
with the ACC at officer level, and will 
also begin with the Welsh Joint Educa- 
tion Committee which appears willing 


meeting this week, hut 
' ago reiterated its total 


year in the cold. 

During his Labour 
Edinburgh he was var 
of the Lothian regional 
secretary to the Edinburgh 4 
party, and chairman of the jqinii 
unions committee in the region. 

Accepting his place firmlyooW’- A confident Mr Young said (lint if 
in the party, he Is a vice cnalnaiD iftT the AMA was not willing to come to 
the Cnmpntgn for Labour Party Dw| T the table, then it was quite likely that 
crucy, the umbrella organi»liifflwj|;-. : hinds would be directed only to county 


to talk. The AMA was due to consider 
iour party waifc r . its position at a 
variously diabuF. only a fortnight 
ionalI^iai«?k: .o(ipMdon to the White Paper, and 
said it would go ahead with its own 
review of non-advanced further educa- 
tion. 


forced through the P a d/s 
(louul changes in the 1970s, , wj 
memher of the left-wing anti-Hiip 
nro-Kinnock Labour Coorditf*| 
Committee nalionnl committee. 

“I am astonished at the osmcMB 
ability of some of the finest wtiaj 
the country in university martageow, 
to convince themselves ihal leoijwv 
ing and accommodating with a gov® 
merit which is fundamentally opf« 
to education will somehow 
their position," lie says 


A black rider swerved In front of 
Willem's car, braking his big 
motorcycle so suddenly that Willem 
almost crashed. By his left shoulder 
he noticed a car, matching hb speed 
exactly, so close that It almost 
scraped the paint off his vehicle. 
The two men inside wore T-shirts, 
dark glasses. He could not see their 
eyes, “This Isn't just mad driving," 
he thought, “Who are these people. 
What the hell do they want?*’ Then 
the Mack rider pointed firmly with 
his right trigger finger for Willem 
to pull In. Hedid so just as the street 
opened on to Wenceslas Square. 
“We're' police officers" announced 
tbfc T-sforted men - in dark glasses. 

■ JSgWWft Mellon quickly folr 
Willem tb notice apy names! Ml 

<- ■ ^ 4 ^ 

merit" 
— for The 

! political police. 

When ft had first Hashed through 
his mind that the lunatics trying to 
cause a car crash might be police* 
men, Willem thought that (his 
might have been some elaborate, 
bizarre crackdown bn bad driving: 
then, that he might have been The 
victim of mistaken Identity. The 
Prague police Were renowned for 
that. But the political police? They 
bad a reputation for' competence, 
and much else besides: 

“What's this about?’* Willem 
asked. An unintellfgibfognuit caqie 
from one of Hie T-shirted men in 
dark glasses, who had by now. got 
Into (he driver*® seat of his cab. 
Minutes passed. Thou a man in a tie 

r *-'Wv 1 




Once upon a time in the West . 


came up; announced himself as a 
major In the 


public department, 
Willem was under 



E 

said that 
arrest for breaches of the public 
information decrees, 

“But why me?" pondered Willem 
as. he was driven to the police 
station. True, he' worked for the 
mayor of Prague, a man who had 
' been stick a thorn I A the authorities’ 
side that they had decided to abolish 
. the city council altogether: the post 
of mayor Included. True, Wifiem 
bad had some sympathy for Char- 
ter ■ 77 and the other 1 dissident 
. movements. But he was a clean cut, 
law-abiding nun: above all, a 
career bureaucrat for whom it had 
been the toss, of a cbin whether he 
had' joined the central govern- 
mini’s or the . municipal etvil ser- 
vtce. As for the public Information 
■decree* - he had never in his life 
. handled any • Information - remotely 
connected with the security of the 
state the reason given,' wKepL 
during a periodic bout of paranoia 
about the CIA, the law had been 
rushed ' through 1 the " Peoples’ 

. Assembly. Ip a 'day.; • , j*.**' 

The atmosphere changed when 
Khey got to the police station. The 
major started to M polite. He 

nV *■ r,-..L <1 If, 


by Inspecting a file, three centi- 
metres thick, with Willem’s name 
on the cover. “Good God,” thought 
Willem, “Is all that about me7”He 
contemplated how many man hours 
ft would have taken to amass such 
detail: how many phone taps and 
null Interceptions: and If they were 
bothering with him, how many 
others the public department had. 
.on OTe. ' ' r. ; 

■Jtnafiy. the malor explained. 
“We have reason to Believe that you 
handled some secret Information 
from the Politburo." “Concerning 
wbatP asked Willem hicreduJous- 
ly. The major looked embarrassed, 

■ He might' not .like dissidents, or 
anyone ; who challenged authority 
(especially Ns), but had he joined 
the public department fprithfs? 

, Wllem was hardly a traitor J 

“Concerning Hie Politburo's re- 
versal bf its earlier decision to 
. prohibit direct elections to the Pra- 
gue School Board. Frqm newspaper 
r^wrtg and .information received, It 

reasons Tor It - before! : the 
Ttiutotowp^nt by the oHlclal press 
agency.” .• - "■ „ 

H did; is that acrin^j 'The 


official announcement has now 
been made, with the reasons given. 
Is my alleged crime to have been 
told yesterday what others have 
been told today? b listening now 
beyond (be law? In any case, a 
two-year-old could have worked 
out that the Politburo would change 
Its m|nd - and why. You know that 
for a century (here has been an 
elected school board In Prague, 
Even this authoritarian regimehad 
to decide in the end that abandon- 
ing this fig leaf of democracy would 
create more problems than it would 
solve,” 

The Interview dragged on. Wil- 
lem and the major equally bored 
with Its stupidity. But not the men 
In T-shirts, and the black rider. For 
once they had been able to act out 
the fontosies of police life, picked 
up from the unlawful viewing of 
American TV from West Germany. 
Hours later Willem was released 
without charge. 

, WDIiain Bush, a career local 
government official and bead of (be 
reader's office of the Qrealer Lon- 
don Council, was stopped oaf bis 
ay°. Tuepday, June 26, 
,19o4* .on Waterloo [Bridge, -by a 

. ™ P“ a™ wmarkfcl motorcycle 
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who swerved suddenly In 
him; and two men In T-shlrU*“| 
dark glasses, driving an 
vehicle who almost collided 
side of his car. The men 
to be police officers. Mr, Boa ^ 
arrested and taken to Rwj®* 
Row Police Station. He 
viewed in connexion 
alleged unlawfol disclosure * 
Cabinet documeni relating 
elections to the Inner 
Education Authority. He*** 
released without charge. . 

Seven weeks ago at the 
Hon of University Teacher* 

In Manchester, a poUHwJrjj 
from the University of Dujkm* 
of how he had been reportw?. , 
local association of tn? 
party to which he belon 

that, for the first limeln M 
felt uneasy aboul whet w 
to say. The lecturer w* 1 

"srs* j 

or Stole for Education »« 
has made an unprwfd.jj 
iervenikm to change 
a course at the 

The Sunday Times report# » 

weekend. , 1B hkiif* ,4J 

ThlsisagovenuneDlwWJ^ 

more about power then 
about freedom. . ■ 

Jack^! 

The author is Labour 
burn 
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councils, and they would go it alone 
TOJMt ihc metropolitan authorities. 

"However 1 am an incurable optim- 
al, so lam hopeful that the AMA will 
round to talks, if for no other 
'reason than the money. Wc have 
Plenty of time and it Is by no means too 
ate to organize a start for 1985," Mr 
•Young said. 

i In feet the commission has written to 
, Mr Tom King Secretary of Stale for 
«nploymcnt to say that it will seek 
urgent meetings witli the AMA as well 
. as other organizations. 

. Young also made it clear that the 
Mtnrausloii was prepared to be flexi- 
' Jr.i t0r f*ample it would not insist on a 
sle «ing group if this was 
opposed .There are however 
:! X* 118 sujBMting that both the com- 
gon and the Government are only 

1 ESS ft? tlme u "til the end of the 
; nwntn before they act. • 

! 'JJjerelueamice of the comissioners to 
the proposals was immediate- 
v;: b Y tne lecturers’ union, the 

'■ SlrtSr ^ppeiatlon of Teachers in 
j and Higher Education. 

. ' cmilli ? v r eekend ’ Nalfhe’s national 
■ ifetuf the commissioners' 

' ' men! S-^ri 8 P ressure to imple- 
r ! say mill? l P 0vcrnm e nt ’s plans, and 
* : lE2“- rs J nusl «cognize that it 
l;l of the Gov- 

' ' “ n i£ [" l ! eQ . ncd and ill-conceived 

*hlch has been voiced by the 
yPtnim of education opinion. 
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Biotech plans still in air 


European research ministers made 
little progress on finalizing plans for a 
European Community programme in 
■biotechnology when they met last 
week. Despite hopes that agreement 
on an outline for the community 
budget at the Fontainebleau summit, 
there are still doubts about fandmg for 
this and other new EEC initiatives in 

research. ... , „ 

British officials still want to see 
changes in the biotechnology propos- 
als, which currently cal! for a £?0m, 

five-year programme to coordinate 


research and training in key areas of 
the new technology. Doubts about the 
willingness of prospective industrial 
participants may combine with tne 
budget delays to keep the European 
commission waiting for a decision until 
the end of the year, . 

The European parliament also has 
to consider the plans before they can 
proceed. However, the research minis- 
ters agreed to reconvene to discuss 
biotechnology and a programme of 
"basic technological research for en- 
gineering before the end of July. 


Scottish WEA calls for equal treatment 

■pl v 

that it does not wish to specify 
arraneement in detail and beu 


equcMinnS the Workers’ 

K. that a 1 ??** Association has warned 
b-! jEaojktt w 5 a deficit of more than 

by n e Xt March. 



frnds. It also urged 
TiTurW and Wales. 



a new 

arrangement in detail ana ncueyes it 
should remain accountable to those 
authorities which fund its work. 

But il adds that teaching pro- 
grajn me shave developed very uneven- 
ly, since local authorities have Affe- 
rent policies towards adult educahon. 

There is a concentration of WfcA 
courses in the west and central belt of. 
Scotland and in the Aberdeen area 


Wales has increased by 21 per cent, 
while tjie Scottish grant has increased 
by only 12 per cent. ■ 

The WEA provides a larger educa- 
tional programme than j any other 
voluntary body in Scotland, with clas: 
se$ for around 7,500. students; It said. 
But it has fewer than 20 field workers 
and administrative staff in the whole 
country. And it has told Mr Stewart 
that staff cuts will be inevitable if it has 
...- ... financial 


couhiiu turn iu *r; mi fn cone with its - current 

Large parts d^alSrotiand are not mvcb fopger 

erved adequately, or at aU ^ • The WEA has also ufjl 


S?J nis Kninndhln fnr 


arts : responsible for 
’niflfc' -••+>•>•- 
council stresses 



tithe'minisr 
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Lecturers’ 
unions 
to merge 

by David Jobbins 
A union merger is expected to lead to a 
more coherent approach to adult 3iid 
continuing education in the colleges 
and autonomous institutes. 

The 3,400 member Association for 
Adult and Continuing Education, 
which represents adult education staff 
outside tne colleges, and the National 
Association for Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education, representing 
75,(tifl college lecturers, arc aiming to 
merge on September I . 

A ballot of AACE members gave an 
overwhelming 889 to 42 majority for 
the move which for the first time 
bridges the gulf separating Hie adult 
institutes from the colleges. 

Union officials are now working to 
lodge papers with ihc certification 
officer in time for six weeks' notice to 
be given for vesting dny on September 

AACE’s 80 branches will retain 
their identities while its 12 regions will 
become regional standing committees 
within Natfiic’s regional structure. 
Natfhe has given AACE on unqual- 
ified undertaking that its existing staff 
will be safeguarded, and general 
secretary Ms Lucia Jones Is to become 
Nnlfhe’s new adult and continuing 
education officer. 

Although Ms Jones wifi be located in 
Natfhc's education department, with 
responsibilities spanning the full spec- 
trum of adult and continuing educa- 
tion, she will also advice Natlhe's 
officials on salaries and conditions of 
service issues. 

A banding system for subscriptions 
reflecting the limited hours worked by 
adult education part tuners has been 
agreed for a transitional four-year 
period-and has also been accepted for 
other part timers within the union from 
1985. while not a pro rate reduction 
for part timers, it allows those working 
six hours a week or less to pay only £ 1 2 
compared with £21 for part timers 
working more than 10 hours a week. 

Opposition to the merger came from 
two quarters - traditionalists who felt 
AACE might be swamped in the larger 
union and activists who calculated 
there was more chance of influencing 
the views of a smaller body. 

AACE has remained affiliated to 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment but it seems this must end with 
the merger. Natfhe disaffiliated fast 
year after a stormy 12 months of 
association with the campaign. A thor- 
ny problem is what to do about the 
AACE branches who have taken a 
lead from the national decision and 
affiUated ,tp-CND. _ 


Short answer 

A new group Has been established by 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals tt> examine what short 
courses the universities can provide for 
Industry, particularly in the ‘fields of 
advanced information and manufac- 
turing technologies. It will be chaired 
by. ;Profes5D£ Mark Richmond, jtfee 
chancellor. of Manchester JJniversity 


fn recent months increasing attention 
has been given to the amount spent on 
basic science In Britain. In late 
March there was a report published 
by the Advisory Board for the Re- 
search Councils which indicated the 
very great problems of making 
choices in the amount spent by the 
five slate research councils, given 
rising costs. By raising with Sir Keith 
Joseph whether the science budget 
would be able to meet the cost of 
subscriptions to big International 
science projects such as high energy 
particle physics at the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research, 
Britain’s senior science administra- 
tors were putting forward almost the 
unthinkable. 

The publication or the advice by 
the advisory board, for the second 
time only, does provide valuable 
evidence of the real decline in the 
overall volume of resources available 
for basic research. Since March, 
though, there has been a number of 
serious developments which give 
further cause ror alarm, the most 
recent being the decision taken by the 
Medical Research Council’s advisory 
hoard to discontinue work at Addcn- 
brooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, In- 
vestigating abnormalities In babies’ 
lungs, on Hie grounds of “insufficient 
ftinds”. 

It Is therefore of very great signifi- 
cance that the Parliamentary Select 
Committee on Education, Science 
and Arts should call upon Ihc ABRC 
to give evidence the other day and to 
ask , In effect, “Is there a Government 
out there that knows what the hell Is 
going on tn British science or, if It 
knows what’s going on, docs it care?” 

All those who arc concerned with 
the ftilure of British science will have 
been pleased by the dear warning 
Issued by (lie chairman of ABRC, Sir 
David Phtlltos, who said that 
although the Treasury’s green paper 
on public expenditure and taxation In 
the 1990s showed spending on science 
remaining even over the next 10 
years, there were reasons why In 
practice there would be a significant 
cut In science work. The reason for 
this Is (hat much of science, particu- 
larly In (he universities. Is being 
conducted within cosh limits which 
bear no reality in practice to the 
world outside. The effect this Is 
having on the mornle of scientists is 
very great Indeed. 

One recent publication in particu- 
lar makes exceedingly gloomy read- 
ing In relation to the amount wc 
spend on science. This Is the most 
Interesting book issued by the Orga- 
nlzaHon for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, OECD Science 
and Technology Indicators , showing 
International comparisons on the 
resources devoted to research and 
development. Figures have to be used 
carefully and assessments made with 
caution. 

However, the level of research and 
development expenditure on civil 
projects In Britain is currently lower 
as a proportion of gross national 
product than that of Japan, Ger- 
many and France. Moreover, using 
the same analysis, countries like 
Sweden, Norway and Belgium have 
already overtaken us, and countries 
llkc Denmark and Finland are almost 
up to the same relative expenditure 
as Britain. The OECD also concludes 
that In Britain there Is excessive 
concentration of government funding 
Into defence and such narrow civil 
fields as aerospace and the nuclear 
programme. 

There needs therefore to be some 
significant recognition of the very 
serious situation we face on research 
and development spending. What is 
most worrying is that although scien- 
ce and technology are being cited by 
the politicians as a means of securing 
economic recovery, in reality the 
scientists are not being provided with 
an infrastructure to effect this. 

John Akker 


The author is deputy general secreta 
of, the. Association . of :Unlversi\ 
Tea 
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overseas news 


Scholars ’ haven purged by state 


A quiet purge has been taking place 
during the last few weeks in the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. The three-year 
term of the Learned Councils of the 
academy's institutes elected in 1981, 
during the Solidarity period, has now 
expired and the slate authorities have 
used their emergency powers to make 
sure that scholars of doubtful political 
outlook would not be reappointed. 

Since the purges in the universities 
of 1968, the institutes have become 
something of a haven for disaffected 
scholars, who were banned from 
teaching or other contact with stu- 
dents, who might be influenced by 
their views, but who could hold re- 
search posts within the academy net- 
work. 

Unlike some other east European 
countries, there is no direct Jink be- 
tween the Polish Academy and the 
universities, and occasional sugges- 
tions that scholars shou ld be allowed to 

Earthquakes 
shake Arabs 
into action 

by Thomas Land 

The Arab world is expected to estab- 
lish an institute of seismology to guide 
an immense projected construction 
programme intended to ease the high 
earthquake dangers of the region. 

The institution would work very 
closely with the universities of the 
Arab countries. Its establishment is 
envisaged as part of a m aster -plan, 
recommended by a group of United 
Notions specialists, to coordinate the 
building work. 

For the architectural planners of the 
Arab world have failed to introduce 
proper seismic building design regula- 
tions during the construction boom of 
the past decade, despite the high 
earthquake risks in the region. Among 
the 34 dams built in one Arab country 
since 1965, only four were originally 
designed or eventually redesigned for 
what is known as a "seismic coeffi- 
cient" of 0.15 - although local earth- 
quakes have producctf much higher 
seismic forces. 

Irrigation, water supply and trans- 1 
port systems, industrial power plants, 
petroleum refineries and oil and gas 
pipelines have been built throughout 
the region with even less attention to 
seismic safely. The UN report con- 
cludes that proper building design 
codes must be evolved and that the 
existing architectural structures must 
be fundamentally improved in order to 
reduce risk}. 

The study was launched in 1981 after 
an earthquake in Egypt raised Tears of 
a major catastrophe should the Aswan 
Dam be breached. The Arab Fund for 
Economic and Social Development 
and the Islamic Development Bank 
decided then to embark on long-term 
protective action and they asked Un- 
esco to prepare a development master 
plan. 

The proposals have just been pub- 
lished. They emphasize the import- 
ance of cooperation by the architectu- 
ral schools and universities of the 
region in the training of specialists, 
especially seismologists, earthquake 
engineers, architects apd planners. 


combine research work in an academy 
institute with a teaching post in a 
university, on the Soviet model, have 
consistently been vetoed on the 
grounds that this would exacerbate the 
jobs shortage. 

The institutes provided a pool of 
scholars willing to take part in such 
initiatives as the unofficial Flying Uni- 
versity of the late l97(Js, and Solidarity 
think tanks. 

The Learned Councils are 
appointed by the secretary of the 
appropriate faculty of the academy, a 
state appointee, on the basis of a list 
proposed by the director of the insti- 
tute. This made it possible for the 
names of many notable scholars to be 
removed. 

Among those to go arc Dr Zbigniew 
Wojcik (formerly chairman of the 
Learned Council of the Institute of 
History) who. in 1982, refused to 


accept a state award in protest against 
martial law. Dr Tudcusz Lepkowski, a 
vice chairman of the Polish Historical 
Association, who was one of Solidar- 
ity’s "advisers”, Dr Bronislaw 
Geremek, also a historian, who was 
one of the experts on Solidarity's 
National Commission, Dr Stefan Am- 
sterdamski, historian, a former lectur- 
er of the Flying University, and Dr 
Stanislaw Kowalik, economist and 
specialist on education theory who was 
also a Solidarity adviser. 

This purge, although affecting main- 
ly the social sciences, has caused alarm 
among academy members as presaging 
further government interference in the 
aendemy’s internal affairs. A new law 
on the role, status and functioning of 
the academy is at present being 
drafted. K * 

The purge is clearly part of a general 
clampdown on intellectuals. State in- 
tervention in the elections for universi- 


ty rectors, and the vetoing of three new 
rectors ( Warsaw, Wroclaw and Poz- 
nan) in May has shown how easily 
university "autonomy” guaranteed in 
the 1982 Higher Education Act can he 
overruled by the government ir such 
autonomy is deemed “contrary to the 
public interest". 

In Warsaw University, this interven- 
tion evoked further protests From 
academics und students alike, produc- 
ing in turn, further repression - the 
suspension of the university’s electoral 
college, and the disbanding of the 
programme council of the SIGMA 
political work centre of the Associa- 
tion of Polish Students. 

Next week, the trial is due to open of 
four leading Solidarity advisers - Jncck 
Kuron, sociologist, Adam Michnik, 
historian, Henryk Wujec, mathemati- 
cian, and Zbigniew Rumnszewski, 
physicist, on charges of subversion. 



Heavily forested Wesl Point on the banks of the Hudson 


Forest saleplan angers Harvard’s alumni 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Two years ago Harvard University 
talked sentimental alumni Into 
paying $100 for a single clipping of 
Ivy. stripped from the student dormi- 
tories surrounding the famous Har- 
vard Yard. It was part of a public 
relations effort to defuse student and 
alumni protest over plans to remove 
the vines from several buildings 
where Ivy had loosened bricks. To- 
day’s headache for Harvard Is an 
entire forest, located several hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

Harvard's plan to sell of the 3,800- 
acre Blackrock Forest were attacked 
In a 55-page article appearing In the 
prestigious New Yorker magazine 
during the university's week-long 
commencement and reunion exer- 
cises. The land was donated to Har- 
vard by the Stillman Tamlly, one of 
the nation's wealthiest and the col- 
lege's more generous benefactors. 


Plans to dispose of It are jeopardizing 
university efforts to drum up $350m 
in alumni contributions. 

The forest Is located next to the 
West Point Military Academy, along 
the Hudson River fn New York. The 
article, by 1965 alumnus George W. 
S. Trow Jr,, claims that Harvard has 
violated the terms of the bequest and 
Is giving up o valuable centre for (he 
study of forestry and conservation. 

The land was signed over to Har- 
vard In 1949 by Dr. Ernest Stillman 
along with a substantial endowment 
that has since grown to over $2.4m. 
According to Mr. Trow, “Harvard 
has said that although it Is Impossible 
for Harvard to keep the forest, it Is 
possible for It to keep the money.” 

: The sale of the forest would gener- 
ate about $400,000. Thai money 
would be used to fond research at the 
smaller Harvard Forestry Institute in 
rural Massachusetts. The buyer Is 
reportedly a wealthy New York resi- 


closed after student deaths 


ftfcm D. B, Udalaghma ; ' ' 

ts , . . COLOMBO 

five ^srt Lankan . universities were 
dosed until, further notice after Sepa- 
rate incidents lust month in which two 
students were killed by police. The 
deaths were as a result of shooting 
foftdents ft* Peradeniya'and Colombo 
unrverahes;; but the goveritmeiU was 
reticent aboyt the orlgut pfthc trouble 1 * 
^ A^tate-controlM uqfly newspaper, 
. the. Evening Observer^ said that- the 
; Students. had attacked the;ppUce nost 
® t *-h c p cradeni ya Unlyers 

the; authorities; held inf' 
the/NatiOpal Ubcratfc.. ...... 

ntnr.r <rvtrpnvict omh« < < 


tagLQning of th. academic year be- 


uumbant Campus were closed on June 
30 and' the 1 universities of Colombo. 
Kel aniyn , . Sri Jayawardhanapura and 
MoTatuwk wete' dosed the following 

.the cooperation particularly of parents 
of undergraduates and of schoolchil- 
dren to preserve law dnd order, prom- 

nriiS' , ‘l* 


*ho have left the college as a result of 
threats reported to have been made 
against them. Thcy said they feared for 
thei( personal, safely and asked to be 
found places jn the universities m the 
south irt the same way as Tamil 
undergraduates, who fled southern 
universities last ypflr, were found . 
|h the north arid east". . 


• * r . . / *nio me • • -*• - 

““Serial inquiry into 

Mpr °* the nortlTaiid easr.** 

fo,J!owe<l - '**- USC ° f TamJ1 ‘ £*MhouW SinS^tttfSave 

Ilie-hWdaL-L iftULJ -i ■ >„ ' Baitjcaloa, the l/niversitv 

fo- 
ssa 


dent who would create a trust fund 
permitting use of the forest by a 
dozen or more colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Harvard lawyers have said (hat the 
sale plan “protects the integrity of the 
forest because a consortium ofcditca- 
tlonal institutions, Including New 
York University, Barnard, and the 
State University of New York, will 
operate it for teaching and research 
purposes”. 

The donor's grandson, Mr. John 
Stillman, a 1940 alumnus and now 
chairman of (he New York State 
Bridge Authority, said he was “con- 
sidering a legal action” hut will first 
review Harvard's plans to “protect 
the Integrity of the land”. 

Many alumni, who are committed 
to ecology and conservation, have 
threatened to withdraw their pledge 
of cash contributions to the universi- 
ty’s massive capita] drive unless the 
issue is settled to their liking. 

Soviets and US 
sign exchange deal 

The American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences Commission on the Humani- 
ties have signed a joint agreement 
covering scholarly exchange in the 
social sciences ana humanities for the 
next two years. 

The contract signing was delayed a 
month owing to an unrelated diploma- 
tic incident In which a Soviet mathe- 
matician visiting the California Insti- 
tute of Technology copld not decide if 
he was coming pr aping. Shortly after 
bis arrival in the States, he said he 
deared to return to the USSR,. . 

He changed his mind when he Was to 
change Planes fo a Washington, DC 
forpon. He remained for oyer a month 
®y : .diplomatic compound near 

Washington, than flew home. He told 
Americans .that he. was /not under 
diircsspto leave.;, 


| New law on 
research 
considered 

from David Dickson 

as 

m.w law covering its attitude 2 
and support for scientific rest S 
when the current law, passed fa i 
hrce-ycar period in Ihe^^ 

1982, runs out next year. 

According to M. Fabius. who** 
opening a public exhibition organize! 
in Paris by the National CentS 
Scientific Research (CNRS), the or 
law will continue to renal the gowns 
ment s convictions that a strong ». 
cnce base is an essential component fa 
a nation’s economic prosperity. 

It is also likely to include, asW 
ambitious targets for increasing a 
penditure on research and deveto 
ment. The 1982 law requites ifc 
government to take steps ncccssawio 
raise research and development spend- 
ing from 1.8 per cent of the groa 
national product in 1980 to2.5perua 
next year. 

Fabius admitted to the CNRS mte- 
ing that the government had failed, » 
far, to keep to this target. “We muafc 
honest nbout this, since above i] 
scientists ask for honesty and uaav 
pnrcncy in (he use of figures’ 1 he said, 
emphasizing that the level of expert 
lure was still significantly lower an 
proportion of GNP than most cite 
udvnnced nations. 

However Fabius pointed out tlm, 
largely because of the rapid increaseii 
spending on research in the first m 
years of the socialist govenunea. 


research and development speodinj 
lmd already increased from 2.15 pa 
cent of GNP in 1983, and was an» 
pated to rise further to 2.20 perost 
this year. 

‘‘'F lic very real effort that has bw 
mode by France has at least prevent 
us from slipping back in relation to 
other advanced nations, and to 
allowed us to exceed (he highefl 


vious high mark had been reads! 
under General dc Gaulle. 

For the future, M. Fabius aid, 
"Once we have effectively reached ik 
level of 2.5 per cent of GNP devoted* 
research, then France should propw 
sivelv move oil to a level of 3 percent 
At the snmc time, the 
pressures facing the government, 
particularly the limits that have hww 
be plnced on raising funds for 
ing public spending, meant that 
should rapidly begin to study wap® 
promoting the financing of researm 
through non-budgetary s°ur«s- 
Later at a meeting of French sdew 
journalists, M. Fabius said this me*® 
investigating ways of sfimulatingpe^ 
ter research spending by other sen 
of the economy, and in 
private companies, for 
introducing incentives more 
with the approach used in the uim» 
States. .. 


stilt represented only 43 per cen 
total rational research budget. ^ 
this proportion had Lj 

to 60 per cent in West Germany’ 

from 62 to 65 per cent . 

oii.iv necessary to too* 


ana io ibkc iiiw atw T ’ 7 . . r A m 
military financing of , rcse *"L,fld' 
development wfleh^ BJ “H®"* 
through the national budget' ^ 

It wasalso important toe^wS^ 

greater movement of ' ^s, 
search workers between gS 
and a greater willingness on t P 3 
research institutions to adjr^, 
needs as they arose in f 0C ' e ^’|riJsd' 
larly when these required mui 

P,i S„T n “ S gen^^ 

much less ouickly tb „ an J c S!s 
or than technology. a rt J i 
the CNRS meeting, iBrit P“ ^ 


aware of its work. * . . 
Finally the minister said ltb« 


France to prepare areporto 
principles on whjch unlvwd^ 
iion should be based- in ™ “ 


xhetihes higher education supplement 


Senior lecturers 
take a pay cut 


from Benny Morris 
1 JERUSALEM 

tael’s senior university teachers huve 
screed to take a 6 per cent nay cut in 
D Ser to prevent the dismissal of about 
Iffi junior lecturers slated for the chop 
hecause of massive budget cuts. 

Announcing this move last week. 
Professor Ahtm Harari, chairman of 
the Council for Higher Education s 
kev budgets and planning committee, 
said that the combined deficit of 
Israel’s six universities and the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science stands at 

* Harari was speaking at the first 
meeting of the cabinet committee on 
higher education set up a few months 
ago against the backdrop of the severe 
cnsisin the financing of Israel's univer- 
sities. The government provides about 
70 percent of the universities’ budgets. 

The voluntary salary cut of the 
senior lecturers, associate professors 
and professors, went into effect on July 
1 and will save the universities Rbout 

rom. , . 

The ministerial committee on higher 
education is chaired by education 
minister Zevulun Hammer. Science 
minister Yuval Ne’eman and industry 
and trade minister Gideon Patt arc its 
other members. 

One senior Israeli academic. Profes- 
sor Menahem Megidor, chairman or 
the coordinating committee of 
academic staff organizations, ex- 
plained the senior staffs decision by 
comparing it to El Al, Israel's national 
airline. El Al staffers two years ugo 


voluntarily accepted substantial wage | 
cuts us a means of nulling the company 
out of the red. Profcssur Megidor sHid: 
"we arc taking (his step to prevent the 
demise of a generation of young scien- 
tists (who otherwise would be thrown 
out of university)." 

Professor Sh'lomo Simonsohn, a 
historian at Tel Aviv University, 
opposed the voluntary pay cut, arguing 
that the academics might end up doing 
their share hut the government would 
in the end not do its part to bail out the 
universities. 

The chairman of the National Union 
of Students, Yossi Sperling, welcomed 
the senior academics' decision, saying 
it would help ensure the continued 
existence of Israeli higher education 
and students' ability to pay university 
fees. 

He was referring to the government 
demand that tuition fees be doubled to 
$1 ,400 - which the student unions are 
opposing - considered as a measure to 
increase university revenue. 

Meanwhile, the president of the 
Haifa Technion, Israel’s Institute of 
Technology, Josef Singer, said that the 
institute's deficit was close to S7.5m 
and the government wanted to axe a 
further 10 per cent from the technion 's 
budget in 1984/85. 

“If we do not get another $10m for 
the next academic year, our infrastruc- 
ture will be destroyed." He warned at a 
press conference last week. He de- 
scribed 1984 as the most difficult year 
the university has experienced finnn- 
cially in the past 30 years. 


Spending blueprint 
gets a mixed reception 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Australian education groups huve 
given the latest report of the Common- 
walth Tertiary Education Commis- 
sion on federal spending for the next 
l^rs a very mixed reception. 

While the Australian Vice Chancel- 
lors ^ Committee welcomed the re- 
port s recommendations, directors of 
ooUeaes of advanced education attnek- 
™ them, as did the Federation of 
Australian University Staff Associa- 
tions and the Australian Union of 
Students. 

In its report, the commission CHllcd 
tor a modest expansion of the higher 
education system. It called for a 23,000 
52? “ enrolments by 1987 and a 
pnasefl, 16 per cent increase in grants 
to univeraities and colleges over the 
™t three years. The commission’s 
report drew attention to cutbacks and 
rahonaUzauons that have been im- 
™gher education since the 


commission had recommended the 
first real increase in tertiary education 
funding for six years, but the had news 
was that it wns proposed to do this at a 
marginal cost per student. 

in effect, the commission was prop- 
osing that enrolments be increased by 
slipping extra seats into the back of 
existing classes and this could only lead 
to a fall in the quality of education, the 
directors said. 

This was a point taken up by the 
university staff associations. The 
secretary of FAUSA, Mr Les Wallis, 
said the federation was most disturbed 
by the concept of “marginal funding". 
Tltcrc had been plenty of rhetoric in 
the commission’s report but little 
money to back up its proposals. The 
real test, nevertheless, was the reac- 
tion of the Government to the report, 
Mr Wallis said. 

He said academics were extremely 


overseas news 

I A Boulder 
approach 
to learning 

1 from P. E. Burke 
\ OKLAHOMA . 

j The board of regents of the Dniversi- j 
ty of Colorada has voted to allow ; 
i professional shorthand writers to 
take down, transcribe and sell lec- j 
a tures, subject (o (he approval of the 
Individual Instructors. The board 
g acted after several students at the 
b Boulder campus of the university had 
3 set up a commercial note-taking 
e service. 

The move has now been widely 
|} condemned by the heads of several 
d highly respected institutes of 
| learning. 

*1 The tone of this condemnation was 

set by William G. Brown, president 
' of Princeton University, who stated; 
lt “Note-taking is an Indispensable part 
0 of the experience of attending lec- 
e tures, listening to the professor, 

0 reading and thinking about the ma- 
terial and the course. A student who 

e uses notes token by someone else and 
>f sold commercially misses an essential 

ie part of his education." 
n The same line was taken by Hanna 

( a Holborn Gray, president of the Unl- 
s versity of Chicago, who stressed: 
“Note-taking is an essential part of 
}r the education process. It cannot be 
bought.” 

A. Bartlett Glamaltl, president of 
Yale University said: “We have 
v another Instance of education con- 
strued as a consumer Item. Educa- 

tion is not something to be bought 

and sold like a toaster.” j 

David Kennedy, president of Stan- 
ford University, opined: “Any stu- 
dent who wants to can find the 
relatively easy road to an under- 
graduate education - and It Is the 
tic student who loses. I wish that the 
m faculty had decided to ban profes- 
slonnl note-taking. I believe that it Is 

1 a a matter for (he faculty and not the 

governing board to decide, so I would 
P' not blame the regents.” 

The somewhat Jaundiced words of 
Pi Wally Sterling, a former president of 
1C Stanford, perhaps brings the matter 
into sharp perspective. He told an 
t, e incoming class: “If all you want is n 
l, c degree from tills place, give us four 
[s years tuition fees and we shall give 
»jj you the degree right now. If you want 

an education, stick around and do 
in some work.” 
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The medical faculty has been housed In a multi-storey carpark 

El Salvador University 
wants $8m for repairs 


by John Bevnn 

"The only thingthai has changed for us 
since the May elections is that wc'vc 


year campaign to keep academic 
courses going despite severe repres- 
sion and constant threats from both the 


got our campus buck. This is the only death squads and the 


thine that lias changed.” 

Tnis was the altitude of a University 
of El Salvador source when asked Iasi 
week about events since the “universi- 
ty city” was restored to the rector. Dr 
Miguel Parada, on May 22 after nearly 
four years of occupation by the Nation- 
al Guard. 

Although pans of the university 
administration hope to move back into 
their premises over the summer there 
is little hope of a swift return to 
normality for the 25 ,000 students who, 
over the past four years, have been 
following their courses in improvised 
rented accommodation. 

The initial military attack on the 
campus in June 1980, which left over 
20 students dead, and the subsequent 
pillage and .years of. neglect have left 
the enmpus in serious disrepair. Lib- 
raries nnd scientific 


death squads and the government 
security forces to which they arc 
closely linked. Since 1980, religious 
groups, human rights organizations 
and trades unions inside the country 
and education bodies throughout the 
world have pressed for a demilitariza- 
tion of the campus. 

Few observers believe, however, 
that the recent moves signal either an 
end to academic repression nr n signifi- 
cant political opening in the Salvado- 
rean conflict which has claimed some 
50,000 civilian lives. 

The university itself is calling for an 
end to repression, the respect of the 
university's autonomy nnd immediate 
negotiations with the opposition FDR- 
FMLN alliance. Last week, a universi- 
ty source summed up the cautious 


20 students dead, and the subsequent ty source summed up ine cautious 
pillage and years of. neglect have left — reactfon Jo_lht^vtt_D.UH|te_gQB2ni';. 
the enmpus in serious disrepair. Lib- mcui: “The only change has been tile 
raries nnd scientific equipment have handing back of the campus. The 
been totally destroyed and many of the structures of repression have remained 


buildings now require partial or total 
reconstruction. 

The university authorities have 
asked the government for an immedi- 
ate grant of SBm to finance the re- 
opening by the end of the year of 
faculties such as humanities which 
require little or no equipment, It is 
estimated, however, that well over 
S20m will be required to more tho 
campus to anything like its pre-in- 
tervention levels. 

The authorities see the handing back 
of tho campus ns a result of their four 


New plan for New Guinea 


from Mark Bray 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
A commission for higher education, 


requires a sacrifice of quality. 

McKinnon felt that Papua New 
Guinea would be unwise to make too 


report drew attention to cutbacks and pessimistic that even (he modest prop- A commission for higher education, Guinea wouia oe unwise ro maxe ioo 

rationalizations that have been im- osais of the commission would be set up last year, is about to draw up a many concessions to quality. He rccog- 

Eml higher education since the agreed to. Rumours were rife that the five-year plan for Papua New Guinea, nized the u ^^ of P 0 ! 1 * ’5? fn? « C Fi™ 

™d-1970s and called on the Govern- Minister for Education, Senator Susan following a conference last month at ment, but stressed the need for a firm 

la provide increased staff, equip- Ryan, had gone to Cabinet asking for which all the major iastjtutions were fol j. n i da ^° n - . ._ IIiSrtI1(W , 

wnt and capital resources to imple- exactly half what the commission had invited to air their views. The plan is to At the same time he cautioned 
a popamnic of growth. recommended, Mr Wallis said. be mounted before the end of the year. s j^. a 


ni a programme of growth. recommended, Mr Wallis said, 

ne chairman of the vice-chancel- Mr Wallis said academics were parti- 

committee Professor Michael culariy bitter that a proposed increase 

K h the report as a "blue- in staff salaries of 5 per cent over the 

™ i r t . he resumption of the effec- next 12 months had been cut back to 2 
pm ?? 1 °* the university per cent at the instigation of the 
ZJSILJ said k was important the Government. Australian politicians 
recommendations be had received a 96 per cent increase In 
toward • P^Bress was to be made their salaries over tne past eight years - 
obkfHLi neel * n 8 l ^ e Government’s compared with only an 83 per cent 
E**- , increase in the income of academics, 

collf advanced education The Australian Union of Students, 
son !rt t , i 10 . we r ver > 5 aid the cominis- meanwhile, joined with college dfrec- 
5“! touch with Australia's tors in a call for the Government to 
tioniSij ^ jeettves and tertiary educa- send the report back to the commission 
ihfere s *id that although and order it to review all its proposals 

iwnmissSJwt? 0016 8<3 ° d . news in the for new priorities. The AUS said the 

foiled nv!!l ! 3 re P° r L had largely government could not afford to ignore 

' relation to with heeds in thousands of potential students who 

Goaliof S P C1 “ ®nd economic would be turned away from universi- 

mp«i; federal dr state aovern- ties and colleges if it continued to put 


had received a 96 per cent increase In 
their salaries over tne past cjght years - 
compared with only an 83 per cent 

• . f * I ni'arlorritrC 


increase in the income of academics. 

The Australian Union of Students, 
meanwhile, joined with college direc- 
tors in a call for the Government to 
send the report back to the commission 

i i... fl . nil it* nrnnma C 


Congress confused by court ruling on student loans 

^Sressis dlvW-ri^^ i - 1 *• . , . , and not merely to a specific depart- to 32 vote ii 

s^nn ^ °^? r fosufohon to mination. . p mentor course found, guilty of non- ment could < 

^S re,ne Court ru fing that Within a week of each other the ™ * j university en 

^ BOiendm^r 5 8 ^re^ing of thti House of Representatives oyerwh, - court ruled in February, how- guilty of-non 

SbSth^ r V ,ogly a PP fQ '^. d JEJJffi refused to ever] that only, a coiirse.in violation. of thy summer 

G° u ri the statutes while the senatercW^ ^ts statutes' could be deprived, sborl autum 

Pfrmitthe ite£i! he laws n0 * discuss thebillat all. At issue s § for.iLtartce, aoi athletics course was .ofthepresid 

' f’j'M Soanf^£ l ! ine ?t tQ withhold language of the fow “y-. found to discriminate against women , : ly that them- 

fe WalS , other fortns of authors, Advocate for ,hecolleee’s financial aid office could the pendte. 


be mounted before the end of the year . 

The higher education sector in 
Papua New Guinea is officially defined 
to Include 60 institulipns. As well as 
the two universities, it embraces the 
secretarial, technical; agricultural, 
teachers and paramedical colleges, the 
Legal Training Institute ' and the 
National Arts School. 

TTie keynote speaker at the confer- 
ence was Dr K. R. McKinnon, who 
was director of education in Papua 
New Guinea from 1964 to 1973 and is 
now vice chancellor of Wollongong 
University in Australia. Like several 
other speakers. Dr McKinnon discus- 
sed ppssible tension between . quality 
arid quantity. Papua New Guinea only 
gained independence in 1975 and is a 
young country, still heavily dependent 
on expatriates: This adds pressure for 
quantity of output and sometimes 


ment, but stressed the need for a firm 
foundation. 

At the same time he cautioned 
against slavish adherence to so-called 
world standards. First, he pointed out, 
the expression was unclear. If by world 
standards is meant the average quality 
of higher education in the world, Dr 
McKinnon suggested, Papua New 
Guinea alreadynad a very creditable 
system. However if by world standards 
speakers mean the best in the world, 
they are making an unrealistic and 
harmful comparison for a small de- 
veloping country. 

Rather than worry too much about 
so-caUed world standards, therefore, 
Dr McKinnon suggested that planners 
nnd practitioners should continuously 
re-examine themselves and produce 
the best quality that resources permit. 

Discussion . also focused on costs. 
Each year the two universities alone 
consume 3 percent of the government 
■ budget. 


mcni: “The only change has been the 
handing back of the campus. The 
structures of repression have remained 
untouched ana the death squads con- 
tinue to operate, so the threats of 
violence to the community as a whole 
have not decreased. Under these cir- 
cumstances, how can the university's 
autonomy be respected, how can 
academic life develop normally?’’ 
During a recent visit to London, Dr 
Guillermo Ungo, president of the 
opposition FDR, saw little cause for 
optimism. Referring to the ultra-right 
ARENA party of Major D’Aubuisson 
he commented that “they have a lot of 
spies in the university”. 

Afrikaners 
admit blacks 

from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 
The white university of Potchefstroom 
has decided to admit black under- 
graduates - but only as part-time 
students. 

From 1985, blacks wlU be able to 
enrol in evening courses offered by the 
economics, law, and arts faculties at 
the small Afrikaans-medium universi- 

S ,70 miles west of Johannesburg. 

owever, they wifi not be permitted to 
attend regular day courses for full-time 
students, nor offered housing on 
campus, 

The university's half-step towards 
integration has been under considera- 
tion since 1981, when its governing 


council decided to investigate accept- 
ing black undergraduates (A handful 
or black postgraduates nave been 


WSZS&S ■ ™ House of Rip' 

Four to ®lv»l rights laws; ..mingly approve 

^rnS h ?t^ 0 L * h « High Court the Knifes whi 

pcn3t5h?\S*?: the Iaw * did not discuss the bill 
? J n,cn * t0 withhold language of the 

federal J2 a £? : ahd - other forms of authors. Advoc 


” u wnt r ,vul ‘ u wiwmoiu 

WiftaS fnstHution not in 

amendments de- 
W “Bainst gender discri- 


and not merely to' a specific depart- 
ment or course found, guilty of non- 
compliance. : . 

The court ruled in February i how- 
ever. that only a coiirse in violation. of 
civil rights statute?' could be deprived . 
If for, instance, an athletics course was 
found ,to discriminate against women. 


to 32 vote in the House, the govern- 
ment could cut off aid to a college or 
university entirely if any part of it were 


guilty of. non-compliance. With a leng- 
thy summer recess and an especially 
short autumn term scheduled because 


Uhderlegislaiidn apprcved by. 375 


•of the presidential election, -it is unbke- 
8 ly that the measure will surface again in 
the pendt'e. Without approve! from 


-.■both chambers;'- legislation cannot be 
sent to the ;Whitc House or enacted. 


economics and theology.) 

The study took until November 
1983, when the council proposed 
admitting part-time black undergradu- 
ates,. After comments wre received 
from staff, students, and alumni, the 
decision was ratified by the council on 
-June 21. 

The move was opposed by a minor- 
ity of council members, and must have 
been traumatic Tot a rural institution 
traditionally .serving students from 
conservative Afrikaner backgrounds. 
However, Potchefstroom remains for 
behind the leading Afrikaans universi- 
ty, Stellenbosch, where . several hun- 
dred full-time 1 black undergraduates 
andpostgr&duatcs study. 

1 Black] students derided :the decision 
as tokenism. ,. 
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Americans like lu lampoon the Brit- 
ish as a nation of fanatical animat 
lovers. But the joke is wearing thin. 
In recent years the United States has 
spawned its own host of flourishing 
animal welfare groups whose activi- 
ties are cuusing growing alarm in the 
universities which conduct bio- 
medical research. 

A sign of the times came last May 
with a commandn-slyle raid by five 
members of the Animal Liberation 
Front (ALF) on a laboratory nt the 
University of Pennsylvania’s medic- 
al school. After ransacking the 
laboratory they seized 32 videotapes 
documenting several years of head 
injury experiments using monkeys 
and Baboons. 

It was a magnificent propaganda 
coup. The gruelling videotapes, 
showing pictures of live baboons' 
heads being smashed by a specially- 
designed piston , were broadcast by 
television stations throughout the 
United States. The National Insti- 
tutes of Health (NIH), which spon- 
sored the experiments, said it might 
hold an investigation to see whether 
its rules on animal welfare had been 
abused. 

The ALF represents the extreme 
end of a continuum of animal wel- 
fare organizations in the United 
States. Some groups, like the 
Humane Society, aim only to avoid 
needless suffering in animal experi- 
ments, relying on congressional lob- 
bying to achieve their ends. Others, 
espousing the novel philosophical 
doctrine of "animal nghts” cham- 
pioned by the Australian philo- 
sopher Peter Singer, want an end to 
all animal experimentation, and re- 
sort cheerfully to direct action such 
as the Pennsylvania break-in. 

Together, the two kinds of group 
pose a formidable double challenge 
to America’s biomedical establish- 
ment. In response, the NIH, which 
funds most biomedical research in 
universities, has mounted a prop- 
aganda campaign of its own to 
persuade the public that animals are 
used only when there is no alterna- 
tive, ana that every care is taken to 
avoid needless suffering. 

Earlier this year, for example, it 
announced its intention to stiffen the 
already extensive rules universities 
must obey when they receive grants 
for experiments involving animals. 
Under the proposed rules, universi- 
ties will have to set up animal research 
committees with qualified veterina- 
rians and members from outside the 
institution to oversee all experi- 
ments and make certain NIH guide- 
lines are being scmpulously fol- 
lowed. 

The problem for the NIH is that 
whenever it appeases one group it 
alienates another. Dr James wyn- 
ganrden, the institutes’ director, 
clearly hopes that by appearing to 
set its own house in order on the 
animal welfare question the NIH will 
be able to head off more restrictive 
legislation under consideration in 
Congress. Yet even the modest 
changes now envisaged have run into 


sharp opposition from many smaller 
universities, which say thev cannot 
afford the quality of facilities the 
NIH wants. 

, The new rules will, of course, do 
little to appease groups which reject 
all animal experiments on philo- 
sophical grounds. And although (he 
NlfT has long despaired of striking a 
compromise with the extremists, it 
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.which strike laymen as unnecessary, 

1 unusqally callous, or both. 

In 1981; fpr example, an animal 
welfare activist posing as a research 
assistant, exposed conditions . at. h 
behavioural research institute in 
.Maryland that brought about: the 
. . first ever prosecution of .h scientist 
; for cruelty -to animal* in his . inborn-, 
to fe: Although., ah. original guilty 
, yeraiet by lowei"couiri was thrown 



Tribute to a 
writer of fictions 


A member of the British Animal Liberation Front after a raid on a 
laboratory at Slock. American groups are now employing the same 
tactics. 

Victims of cruelty 
or progress? 

Peter David reports from America on 
the growth of animal welfare groups 


! -H' • director -or jhe Humane 

jj \ Sog£ty - were- unacceptable. . • 
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Under new guidelines proposed by 
Che National Institutes of Health, 
universities which use live verlebrnte 
animals In research must adhere to 
the following principles: 

• Experiments must be performed 
by a qualified scientist, and the 
housing care and feeding of ex- 
perimental animals must be super- 
vised by a qualified veterinarian; 

• The research should be “such as to 
yield fruitful resulls for the good of 
society and not random or unneces- 
sary In nature**; 

• The experiment should avoid all 
“unnecessary** suffering and Injury 
to the animals; 

• Animals used In experiments 
should be anaesthetized to reduce 
suffering except when doing so would 
defeat the purpose of the experiment; 

• Statistical analysis, mathematical 
models, or In vitro systems should be 
used when appropriate to comple- 
ment animal experiments and reduce 
the number of onlmnls Involved; 

• Post-experimental care of animals 
must be such as to minimize discom- 
fort, any disability caused by the 
experiment should be treated In 
accordance with "acceptable prac- 
tices” in veterinary medicine; 

• If His necessary to kill an animal, 
it should be done in n humane 
manner and ensure Immediate death. 


sequence, broadcast widely on tele- 
vision, a monkey is strapped to a 
table with its heau encased in a steel 
cylinder attached to a pneumatic 
machine. Suddenly, a piston pushed 
the animal’s head sharply upwards. 
In other sequences, laboratory staff 
are overheard joking about the 
animals’ plieh t and referring to them 
as "suckers . 

Ypl the laboratory, and the ex- 
periments conductedthere, are held 
in t reasonably high regard within the 
medical research community. The 
experiments are designed to Imitate 
the whiplash suffered by thousands 
of motorists in car crashes. Accord- 
ing to the NIH, the laboratory has 
receive*} consistently favourable re- 
ports from peer reviewers ,afid has 
made substantial wntribulidns to 
the treatment of brain damage in 
-humans, ■_ } 1 ’ \ 

. American .biomedical scientists 
acknowledge . that they have not 
. always doqe enoiidi to explain the 
; eriormoiis ' medidal oeriefits that can 
be Mtocd frdnt jreseRFch using anim- 
als. That is changing. At an emotion- 
at conference iq wish irigtoij recent- 
ly , the NIH decided to counter the 
emotionalism of the animal Welfare 
: groups with sortie eradtibri-wrjnginB' 

. • • of its own. It i rivited the families or 
people whose liVes had been saved 
; :as : an indirect, result of biomedical 
research to preseat moving pubiic 
. ; ' testimony for the ebatiniled use of 
: '.janinlals.. ... <• / ■ jv 

■reacak^rs ' Beli'ev'e H the 1 
■ drpre lo dnjist public I Siipport is 

V**f**&- -Tteis. AftetSl- no 


the use of experimental animals 
completely. What worries scientists 
is the danger that regulations gov- 
erning animal experiments will be- 
come so burdensome that they inter- 
fere with routine research, or that 
concern about safeguarding the wel- 
fare of experimental animals will 
drive the cost of experiments out of 
the reach of many institutions. 

Animal welfare groups have 
ajready notched up some notable 
virtories. In 1969, for example, 
animal welfare groups ran a success- 
ful campaign to stop the Revlon 
company from using an experiment 
entailing the blinding of rabbits to 
test the safety of its cosmetic pro- 
ducts. Last year adverse publicity 
also contributed to a decision by the 
Food and Drugs Administration to 
urop its insistence on use of the 
traditional LD SO test, designed to 
rate the toxicity of substances. In the 
test, up to 200 animals at u time are 
administered a toxic substance until 
half of them die. 

Much of the energy of the animnl 
welfare movement is directed at 
industrial testing laboratories in the 
food, drug nnd cosmetic industries. 
Medical research conducted in uni- 
versities is a more difficult target, 
because Its importance is more 
readily understood by the public. 

Bionicdical research is, neverthe- 
less, nnything but immune. Congress 
is exquisitely sensitive to single-issue 
pressure groups like the animal 
welfare lobby, and a clutch of bills 
calling for an end to the abuse of 
laboratory animals is almost always 
under consideration. Several would 
impose strict criteria on the kinds of 
experiments allowed, and provide 
for a massive increase in public 
oversight of university research. 

What most worries the NIH, how- 
ever, is Congress's periodic flirtation 
with legislation that would instruct 
the NIH to set aside millions of 
dollars to develop alternatives to 
animal tests. The Idea has obvious 
political appeal.- jf computer simula- 
tions and other ingenious technolo- 
gies can help .researchers dispense 
with animal, tests altogether, legisla- 
tors will no longer need to. balance 
tkconflictihgdemandsof theequal- 
; ly Potcnt medical rese arch lobby . 

. At one leading centre, the Center 
for Alternatives to Animal Testing 
at Johns Hopkins University, resear- 
chers .hope new technologies will 
, soon bring about a significant redud- 
HMm the number of animals used in 
tcHfcplogicaJ tests: Its research con- 
ttntrates on the jn vitro production 
df cells that: can reproduce the 
■ «wifilfcx architecture of the skin and 

toxic ch 10 ^ C jj: rmjne ,he P°l e «!y of 

Replacing . animals ' used in re- 
search, asjpppsed to those, used in 
Ijurthpenlary tests, is another matter, 
werteric variation in Uvjnh things js 
, ^£ eat > 1)rf)ohaId . Fredrickson , a 
$ NIH . pbimed out 
recently; 'that . prediction without 
l.. tcSf i tog Was a^woklbjess aH" jn 
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One of Rene Magritte’s most famous 
and characteristic works depicts u 
pipe with the cryptic caption “Ceci 
n'esi pas line pipe". Magritte is 
strictly correct for "this” is only a 
two-dimensional image of im object, 
unsmokahlc. Foucault 's fascination 
with the problem of signs and mean- 
ing emerged in two works. Los Mots 
etles Chases (The Order of Things) 
and a short work named alter Mag- 
ritte's canvas. 

Modern structuralism developed 
from Ferdinand de Saussurc’s insist- 
ence on the arbitrariness of signs and 
words. Words do not refer, they 
have meaning only ns points within a 
structural system. It was typical of 
Foucault that, while he could accept 
the first premise, he consistently 
avoided the structuralist conclusion. 
He always denied his work any 
"authority’’ and had the deepest 
suspicion for any ideological system 
(notably Marxism) that attempted to 
totalize experience. He mocked any 
grand moral stance and rejected the 
traditional notion of universalized 
intellect in favour of ‘Tintellectuel 
specifique", dispersed throughout 
the whole range of human experi- 
ence and across disciplinary bound- 
I aries (thence at least part of the 
suspicion levelled at his work by 
academic traditionalists). 

Foucault insisted that his 
archaeological method did not re- 
veal the past but the present, just as 
archaeology is only concerned with 
the strntigraphic process by which 
the present -in its language, culture, 
institutions - is revealed ns resting 
on the past, and with specific objects 
and artefacts preserved from the 
past, often enigmatic or partial. 
L'intellectuel sped fume" concen- 
trates on individual phenomena 
rather thnn the statistical nnd dena- 
tured data of the “New History" nnd 
much contemporary structuralist 
thought. Foucault, writing in En- 
glish in 1982. insisted that his aim 
wns not to nnulysc power; rather, 
"my objective has hcen to create u 
history of the different modes by 
which, in our culture, human beings 
are made subjects"; “subjects", of 
course, remains ambiguous. 1 1 is 
route, the route of his whole career, 
was via first language and philology, 
then the "dividing practices" that 
separate men from women, the sick 
from the healthy, the criminal and 
the conforming; finully, he focuses 
on “le souci de soi”, (lie develop- 
ment of sclf-consciousness (hat he 
identified with sexuality. 

Though (his is in the line of 
Montaigne, Puscal and Sartre, 
Foucault’s real model was a German 
philosopher. Friedrich Nietzsche be- 
gan as a philologist, examining the 
residue of meaning in words and the 

R rocess of change of meaning. Like 
fietzsche and contrary to Saussure, 
Foucault emphasized the shifts of 


Brian Morton 
marks the death 
of Michel 
Foucault, the 
French historian 
and philosopher 

individual words raiher than of M 
abstract longue", ItwasNiefi 
finally in the absence of God uho 
saw the need fop a philosophy 
response to human wifi, desire and 
cruelty , and, again in the absence of 
a theodicy, to explain death. Freud 
and the Existentialists only went » 
far. Foucault takes the argument 
stage forward. 

Like Nietzsche, Foucault has suf- 
fered from his unconventional 
means and style. Nietzsche's Abo 
Zarathustra is presented in a higHv 
rhetorical, narrative style far re- 
moved from the traditional anti- 
nomies nnd syllogisms of academic 
philosophy. He also, fatally, permit- 
ted an element of irony and humoui, 
corresponding to the human pre- 
dicament as unique, finite indi- 
viduals enught in a repetitive, rult- 
bound history, the subject of Milan 
Kutulcra’s recent Nietzschean. 
Foucaultian novel The Unbenrabk 
Lightness of Being. 

Foucaultian is a misnomer since 
Foucault consciously avoided found- 
ing any school. His work is too 
individual nnd sui generis to be 
copied. He himself characterized it 
as n “slalom" between traditional 
philosophy and the “abandonment 
of all seriousness”. Such admission} 
inny well have done him harm will 
mainstream academics. Ptitto- 
so pliers found him lacking in rigour, 
historians attacked his non-empirio 
nl approach; it is, however, hard to 
approach works as complex as Mad- 
ness and Civilization and The DM 
of a Clinic in a less categorical, 
literary way (though at the moment 
a work as full of abstruse ideas a 
Kundcni's is readily accepted as 
literary fiction). Founcaull provws 
the best nnd most self-aware charac- 
terization of his work in an inierywv 
with Lucettc Finns: “I am rally 
aware that I have never wnttea 
nnything other than fictions, ror si 
that, I would not want to say that 
they were outside the truth. It seems 
plausible to me to make fictions 
work within truth, to introduce 
truth -effects within a fictional us- 
course and in some way to maw 
discourse arouse, ‘fabricate , 
thing which does not yet exist, uw 
■fictions' a politics that dow not/!, 
PYiKf sun-tine from a nistonc« 


exist starting 
truth.” 


Archaeologist of concepts 


The French historian and philo- 
sopher Mlchc! Foucault died in Paris 
on June 25 of a rare septlcaemic 
infection. He was 57. Foucault's first 
mqjor work published In 1961, was 
Foils et Deralson (translated as Mad- 
ness and Civilization) , a work that 
examined the > development of the 
concept of mental illness. His L'Ar- 
cheologie de Savolr (The Archaeology 
Of Knowledge) appeared in the after- 
math of Its evenemenis of 1968 and 
established the central methodologic- 
al principle of his work: the 
archaeological 1 exploration and 
analysis of concepts and Institutions. 

Foucault held the chair of the 
history of systems of Ideas (a fair 
definition of his Intellectual province) 
at the prestigious College de France. 
However, like many French Intellec- 
tuals of- his generation, as well as 
0, der figures like Aron and Sarlre. he 
remained deeply sceptical of all in- 
stitutions.' In j975j he excaVated the 
irodim prison In Survelller ei Puntr 
(Discipline end Punish), a concern 
that led to an hctlvc Involvement In 
. prisoners*, rights. He was' also a 
, critical bid essentially, sympathetic 
sappprterofbof hgay^ Jlberatlon and 

! i.'i, f . 


feminism, the two lasting tbeore^ 
strands of the sexual revolution^ 
1960s, and his last work, the man* 
History of Sexuality, set out to 
fish the place of sexual Identity 
behaviour In culture. The, 
volume, La Volonte 
appeared in 1976 to a mlxed^ 
reception. Volumes two “L 
L' Usage des Plalsirs and LeSmi 
Sol , appeared Ihlssummer. . 

after being hospitalized Fo “”J L j, 8 | 
lied sufficiently to take 
have been- so far deeply 

reviews fo the later volumes- 

remission was sadly brier. . 

Foucault’s Is only 
personal tragedies to bare ^ 

French intellectual 
death of Sartre. If J aC ?F\ 
death In 1981 was awaited w® ' 


death in 1981 was - 

rehearsed. Forward* J ™ 
Barthes*, was shoddBgJJrS 


CSKgj£S 


problems faced ktJJfgSgi. 
Derrida, have cowph^J Kb 
an image of the wod 
inlellectuel as a kind or . 

nwudii, . . ■ _■!» : 
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inn Turney visits the National Institute for Medical Research and meets its new director 


A place apart? 






A,k 3 committee to organize new 
2 rearch and the first thing you get is a 
{commendation for a new research 
institute. At least, it was in 1913. when 
he Medical Research Committee, 
of Ihc Medical Research 
Council, identified a need for a central 
institute in London. The new venture, 
£ National Institute for Medical 


Research, was designed to match the 
gfilieriflg promise of the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York and the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. It has been the 
council’s largest nou-clinical research 
establishment for 60 years. 

Since those optimistic days before 
the First World War. some of the gloss 
has rubbed off the institute. One 
change is obvious: there are a lot more 

K e doing medical research. Most 
mare m universities and medical 
schools. And not many of the universi- 
ties and medical schools are in Mill Hilt 
in north London. 

Those few facts summarize how the 
histoiyoflhe NIMR shapes its current 
problems - problems or location, of 
role, and of competition for limited 
cash with many rivals. Along the way 
to establishing an institute with not- 
able research successes to its credit, 
successive directors of the NIMR, and 
members of the MRC, made decisions 
which many now regret. 

The original NIMk was estnblished 
in Hampstead in the converted North 
London Hospital for Consumptives, 
staff moving there in 1920 after war- 

If history has turned the National 
Institute for Medical Research into a 
solution looking for a problem, find- 
ing the right problem Is a crucial task 
for Its new director. Dr Dai Rees, 
and virtually anyone else you talk to, 
puls It In terms of defining a role. 
Everyone knows that the Laboratory 
of Molecular Biology In Cambridge Is 
the place for very detailed analysis or 
getu and protein structures. And the 
Medical Research Council’s Clinical 
Research Centre Is for applied 
research to Improve medical, care. 
Where does the NIMR IU in? 

Start with a general idea of what it 
can do. One strength Is the ability to 
bring large groups together to 
address different aspects of the same 
job, And this Is becoming more 
fashionable in biology. Dr Rees finds. 
( Manv of us arc noticing that the 
Anttncans and now the Japanese can 
get together resources to throw at a 
DiRjor problem.” He cites the recent 
American effort to Identify the virus 
tawing AIDS, and to develop a way 
« screening blood banks for the 
2™. “It was Important, so the 
National Institutes of Health got 
together 50 post-docs Just to throw at 

JjJcn Dai Rees’s appointment at the 
Phonal Institute for Medical Re- 
Zz”? t , wa ? announced, word went 
rotwd the institute that he was one of 

iwl. ? ace ? at preparing artificial 
u^ti.kf in the slightly defensive, 
clil nale created by the 
0 yions raised about the laborator- 
it was the medical scien- 

tel ! in S otl ter, “he’s 
™t one of us".* 

bmwiI vv ? s “rtainly a radical 
C^^tment for the Medical Research 
KtaS wl,,ch - traditionally puts its 

b^seminence, m recent years, has 
an “ worse, for some, 

manager. Before the 
, [arger lab, as 
eact rSPl n !j? t , at Unilever’s biosci- 
^Msion. at Colworth. It 
n«! P nih 1 po r taDt i ob > to ^ sure, but 
twoouw P recursor to one of the 
Xtfe« te y Posts in the MRC. 
Poor wiv l? ^antific credentials are 
• as an outstanding 

fellow » and became a 

3?^.P^,S° ci cty in 1981. 
dtv el^Ki?‘ ■- le at HniIever, he 
in baslc bio| °- 
: Bobov liE ttie company’s cell 
fed lb a 


home delnys. Two years later a need 
for extra animal space prompted a 
fateful decision: tnc council paid 
£6,000 for a 32-acre farm at Mill Hill. 

In the late 1930s there was great 
enthusiasm for drug research to build 
on the successes of some of the first 
important products of scientific medi- 
cine like the sulphonamides. There 
was no room for this work in Hamp- 
stead so a new site was sought for the 
whole institute. Mill Hill was miles 
from anywhere, but the cost-saving 
from the' site in hand was too great to 
overlook. A great new building was 
put up on the old farmland, overlook- 
ing the rolling countryside, nnd the 
move was made in 1950. 

In those days it was a fine place to 
live and 3 fine place to do research. 
The scientific staff expanded very 
rapidly - too rapidly, some now say - 
and added important work in im- 
munology and biochemistry to pre-war 
successes in studies of neurotransmis- 
sion, hormone action and viruses. 

But as time passed the attractions of 
the NIMR decreased. Facilities in 
other centres, especially universities, 
improved in the 1950s, and even more 
in the 1960s. There was a wider choice 
for research students looking for a 
home, and more competition for the 
top scientists for tenured posts. The 
Inst director. Sir Arnold Burgen, who 
succeeded Sir Peter Medawar at the 
beginning of the 1970s, inherited a 
staff of around 800 people which the 
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The NIMR building at Mill Hill: designed to be self-contained 


council wanted to reduce because the 
institute was taking such a large share 
of its budget - 1 1 per cent in 197U. But 
the expansion of universities was draw- 
ing to a dose and tenured staff were 
reluctant to move. 

At the same time, university prob- 
lems in research funding prompted 
closer scrutiny of the role ot research 
council institutes. Although the MRC 
was generally held to have a good 
record on balancing support for uni- 
versity groups and its own establish- 
ments, tne NIMR was singled out for 
special criticism in Mr Dick Morris's 
report on the subject last year for the 


Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils. Mr Morris considered the 
NIMR one of those institutes "where 
much of the fundamental work could 
be carried out in a university but which 
were established for a variety of histor- 
ical reasons". 

Not long before, a special MRC 
review committee had heard similar 
arguments. A group set up to consider 
the institute’s future when Sir Arnold 
retired looked closely at whether it had 
a future. Several members including 
Sir David Phillips, now chairman of 
the ABRC, argued that the council 
should dispose of Mill Hill, and dis- 


. pi i 1 . However, he does believe (he 

H 1 rot T1T1 n vm 1 V h I Ptn NIMR'srole can be defined in a way 

i. 1131, 1111U. JUU1 pHJUlt/111 . . . wlllch unUes lhese lewlSi u begins 

simply - “It's about levels of biologic- 
al organization from the cell up- 

(he problem.” He thinks the same tend to be used on a great variety of ward”. Again there are (maBnca- 
sort of approach may Qt some more problems. In a place the size of the lions, mainly to preempt mis under- 


sort of approach may Ot some more 
fundamental biological problems. 

These problems are not quite as 
general as the titles of the four new 
groupings of the NlMR*s 20-odd 
divisions - genes and cellular con- 
trols; infections and immunity; phy- 
siological, neural and developmental 


lions, mainly to preempt mlsunder- 


technology - three for broad areas of 0 f (he work? *Tve always been 


NIMR it Is worth putting a lot of standing. Some NIMR researchers 
effort into Installing new technologies took this to mean they would not be 
which universities may find too allowed to use molecular biological 
C0S Hv, -- techniques— -to splice DNA or sequ- 

, . . . . encc a gene. But Dr Rees stresses that 

Thfsnlone does not seem enough to |he higher-level problems are first 
give Ihe place an Identifiable dlrec- formulated j n terms of what goes on 
tion, though. Might Dal Rees s own ilh| irrhc Mea l0 exp | ore 


technology - three for broad areas of 
science, one for services. One can 
divide the three up into sub-prob- 
lems. The scientists working in the 


fascinated by Ihe problem of 
embryonic development, even 


lems. I ne scientists working in ine (h h j haven , t work€d on |t . So Vm 
general area of genes and cellular sym * (hetfc to those who want to 
controls want to know things like ^ ov ^ jnto thnt areB » 


how steroid hormones help turn 
genes on and off, or how cells decide 
when to stop growing. How do skin 
cells growing to heal a wound know 
when they get to the other side, for 
Instance? 

It Is still difficult to see the grand 
themes here, so perhaps the answer 
lies In common approaches. Dr Rees 
stresses that the same techniques 


That sounded like a problem big 
enough to lit the bill, but there was an 
Immediate caveat: ”1 don't bellevo 
that I should make Ihe scientific 
programme of the NIMR in my own 
image. I*ve moved out of Industry 
back to basic research because I 
really do get excited about scientific 
ideas.” 


took this to mean they would not be 
allowed to use molecular biological 
techniques — to splice DNA or sequ- 
ence a gene. But Dr Rees stresses that 
the higher-level problems are first 
formulated In terms of what goes on 
within cells. “The Idea is to explore 
that In relation to bigger problems 
which concern interactions between 
cells.” 

So the NIMR’s programme should 
now start to cluster more around 
these questions, questions like how 
the cells of a developing embryo 
become specialized for different 
tasks, or how heart muscle cells all 
contract In synchrony. While the 
scientists working at the Institute 
move to fill this role, Dr Rees Is also 
supposed to see that their work Is 
brought Into closer contact with 
Industry. But that Is another 
problem. 


Under new management 


“rectorship of the 

:^ n »ciwi*r ^SP^ y&,C8 un ^ 

yt.j.j.V-'- '* . •, 


that I've reached the level of scientific 
distinction of my predecessors". He 
brings instead a conviction that the 
institute's work can complement re- 
search elsewhere, and that it is possible 
to renew the drive of a large labora- 

t0 before Unilever, he was a university 
teacher, first in Bangor in his native 
Wales then in Edinburgh. And he sees 
pros and cons in all these different 
research environments. Universities 
offer the freshness and vitality of 
students, but it is very hard to arrange 
to do work which is not squarely in a 
single discipline. Even 10 years after 
leaving Edinburgh, it sounds as if he 
found university life frustrating. 

“My own research has always ben 
very mixed up between physical che-. 
misery, biochemistry and biology. So I 
am myself the sort of person who can 
thrive in a multidisciplinary research 
establishment." Now he has to make 
sure othere thrive similarly, aware that 
judgments will soon be made on tne 
success of the new regime. On the 
■ live-year time-scale offered by several 
influential observers, he has three 1 and 
$ half yeprs left to validate the MRC s 

Ch Il“'niee be in chftrge, but a 
research director won l get very far by 
givh^orders. “1 thfnE one of the 
Biggest mistakes you can make in 
research management ra to pqU rm* in 

•a sciemific dl^cussion, he ^ys He is 
, even unhappy speaking of manage 


ment in this context, preferring to 
speak of a research culture. 

How to be a director fascinates him: 
"Probably to my scientific detriment, 
I’m very interested in how you arrange 
things for a healthy scientific culture." 
He is certain you cannot promote 
research by instruction, like telling a 
plumber to fix a sink. "You cant 
instruct a scientist to have an idea or a 
new insight." 

But the director needs a general 
sense of the way things should go: “A 
view whether people are asking about 
a problem thflrs important and they're 
going about it in a good way, that’s 
Bkely to succeed.” If they ,are, they 
must be, encouraged. If not, they must 
be encouraged to do something else. 

The trick is in stimulating and chan- 


nelling individual motivation, not writ- 
ing blueprints for other people’s ex- 
periments. "There are directors Who 
think R i&part of their job to be able to 
second guess every experimental de- . 
sign," he says. “But I don’t presume to 
operate that way.” ' ■ , 

He does want to operate by personal 
contact; which Is one of his criteria for ' 
the optimum size qf a research estab- 
lishment. “I’ve often though! that 500 
was about right. In Unilever we had. 
labs with oyer 1 1 ,000 people , and it 
becomes impossible for everyone Jo 
know one another. It become^ a efifre- 
reat : type of organism.’’ He is . nSqre 
interested In hit institution large enough 
to muster a : ''critical mass’ to tackle 


important problems, but still small 
enough for collaboration, advice and 
discussions to happen naturally. 

The director then takes partin these 
discussions, acting as a sort of research 
. critic. Like a literary critic, this is a 
useful job, but not the heart of the 
: matter - "you have to distinguish good 
science from bad science, but you 
shouldn’t kid yourself you’re having 
creative thoughts”. 

Creative or not. Dr Rees will be a 
rigorous critic. Listen to him talking 
about the new MRC industrial liaison 
laboratory soon to be set up in build- 
ings adjoining the NIMR: "Our indus- 
try links mustn't compromise the basic 
role of the place in advancing concepts 
in basic biomedical science. One les- 
son I learnt fit industry was the dangers 
of people getting confused over 
whether they’re doing research or 
development. People arc very fond of 
talking about middle-ground research, 

. bridging the gap between pure and 
appuedT What it really means is they're 
freed from the pressures of being very 
good at either. 

To help him puslain the pressure to , 
be good at something, Dr ReeS is 
, appointing new heads of divisional 
1 ' groupings within the institute, two in 
, post; two on the way. They will be his 
! scientific strategists, "who can feel for 
the genetal direction of (he £2m slab 
i they're concerted with-- what’s good. 







K crse its numerous research groups 
elwecn university units and |nc Cli- 
nical Research Centre in Harrow, the 
council’s large, hospital-based estab- 
lishment. 

They felt that there was no way to 
rescue the institute from physical and 
intellectual isolation and it was time to 
put the money to better use. But those 
arguing for trying again won the day. 
One ot the optimists on the group was 
Dr Dai Rccs. who became the insti- 
tute’s new director. 

Dr Rees inherited a laboratory in 
some ways very well-endowed. There 
nre many productive scientists at Mill 
Hill; in 1982/83 they published some 
600 papers. And they enjoy the ser- 
vices or experienced engineering and 
technical staff, in-house animal breed- 
ing and n splendid library. 

But for all that it still presents a 
curious aspect to the casual visitor. 
The large central laboratory block 
doesn't look like anywhere else. What 
it looks most like is one of the large 
mental hospitals built around the out- 
- -ski rta of Londeiro round-tba-turoef-iho- 
ccntury to keep the patients out of 
sight of the public. Hie architecture is 
more modern, but the tall building 
with its four lofty wings, the extensive 
grounds and well-kept drive all suggest 
a place designed to be self-contained. 

Of course no contemporary scien- 
tific establishment can be self-con- 
tained, nnd the institute’s notice boards 
testify to a steady stream of seminars 
and meetings given by visitors from 
other MRC units or university depart- 
ments. Many of the university visitors 
must still envy the NIMR staff the 
chance to focus on research unencum- 
bered by teaching or administration. 
Perhaps that odd twinge of envy adds 
force to the question which still hangs 
over the institute, the question Dai 
Rees has to answer: if the NIMR did 
not exist, would it be necessary to 
invent it? 





Dai Rees: no Illusions 

niou|d, with the difference that Rees 
will keep hold of the reins from above. 
"I’m not interested In abdicating - 
turning tb* NIMR into four mini- 
institutes and then sitting in this office 
doing nothing - and 1 don't want to 
draw more productive scientists into 
the buslnessof management.” 

- Management, then, or the creation 
of that research culture, is his respon- 
sibility. And carrying out that respon- 
sibility at |he NIMR, with money tight 
inside the cotiiicil and critics waiting 
outside, must be one of ihe hardest 
jobs on ihe British rekdarch scene.' 1 
think he is enjoying it so far. 
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Fraud and integrity in the 
house of intellect 


Far several years, warnings have been 
raised in the United States about the 
erosion of integrity in higher educa- 
tion. As federal research grants have 
increased in dollar amounts and be- 
come harder to get. as the connexion 
between the unversity and the corpo- 
rate world has tightened, observers 
have been disturbed by publicized 
incidents of flagrant dishonesty and 
abuse. It is no wonder, given the 
decibel level of the current out cry, that 
many consider fraud not only a grow- 
ing problem in research, but also a 
major problem throughout higher 
education - a major problem gone out 
of control. 

The chairman of the department of 
medicine at Stanford University in 
California resigned last month nfter 
the university's committee on ethical 
scientific performance found him guil- 
ty of plagiarizing material from a 
medical textbook. This professor was 
censured for "professional miscon- 
duct". 

A professor of engineering at 
George Washington University, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, retired nfter he had 
been charged with using aliases to 
teach at two colleges in Pennsylvania. 
And a professor at the College of 
William Bnd Mary in Virginia was 
relieved of his duties after he was 
discovered to be holding a full-time job 
at a university in New Jersey 
The basic examination Hint doctors 
must take before they are allowed to 
practise medicine has been stolen, 
reproduced, and sold for prices us high 
as $50,1)00 per copy. Incidents like 
these are part of the mounting evi- 
dence of cheating and fraud in medical 
licensing examinations as well as in the 
purchasing of medical school trans- 
cripts. 



, V. Of the 19,000 people who attended 

foreign medical schools before taking 
:•[ I their medical exams, more than 85 per 

j , i • ' «nt - a record proportion - fulled the 

i; ;.-i4 ; , latest scries of tests. At least 25,000 

;■ . Americans entered foreign schools in 

r . v'/ re«nt years. Enrolment in these 

! ! : r i,' ' '.J . schools is rising at 20 per cent a year, 

ji ir ■ 1 Tt >o many of them arelittle more than 

I .• ■„ storefront operations. Asa result of all 

I 'll 1 i' . ; this smoke and fire, the credentials of 

: y\ -i]' 1- . several thousand doctors have lately 

s'". ; cotne under review nationwide. 

1 ■ 1 •' These headlines, as bad as they 

ij ' 1' • •? 52®™’ naasl b e P ut *n proper context. 

'V- >[ j- •’ The number of cases ot reported fraud 

',y' ; ■ . in research remains very small riven 

• i the exponential growth of science and 

technology - well over 600,000 seien- 
r j. ! v bsts and engineers work in the - US 

. alone - gjven (lie expansion in the 
Vi-vl't ,• :i , number, of American colleges , and 
universities -now over lOOOJiistltu- 
v . ; a J^ r^ oven the fact. that. tiie 
, -Ji 'i.' ac^nutoomm Unity tedoiniiqnever- 

1 UvW' ' A: ; » beitwj^QfpolidngltsBlf.Aeikor- 

- : t J rari itetTOries of^reriew arid evalua- 

I'.T,'!-''! ; tton. checks and balances, Workama- 

; ! !'/ •“ .’ *1°# *«!!• Apples may go! bad; but 

L Uijj' 'ij.:” , Affiant scholars are nowqvicktospot 


externally imposed investigations has 
redeeming value only in so far as such 
reactions nelp to remind scientists of 
the exalted level of public expecta- 
tions, and of their own duties to 
communicate better with the public. 
But beyond thai role, such stories 
obscure the tact liiui in our time the 
conscience of scientists has been de- 
veloping chiefly not in response to 
some poli ticn 1 outcry and chastise- 
mem, but in clashes over con Hiding 
principles among the scientists them- 
selves, aided on occasion by colleagues 
coopted from departments of philoso- 
phy and history of science, the law 
schdol, or by diplomatic administra- 
tors." 

Academic professionals do have ah 
obligation to remember (heir exalted 
position in society, und to communi- 
cate better with (lie general citizenry. 
They should Hlwoys remember that 
beyond technical competence is per- 
sonal Integrity. An institution called a 
college or university is and should be 
seen as having a moral authority of its 
own. The university isa spccialplace, a 
centre of independent thinking, yet it 
is the place where there must be 
unquestioned honesty in the search for 
the truth — no tampering with lab 
results, no plagiarism, no abuse of 


A journalist's exaggeration of an 
academic's breach of trust is a momen- 
tly irritant, but the deed that invited 
that ' exaggeration is an enriiirino 
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A question of attitudes 


warning, censuring, often without 
publicity, but with positive effects. 
Most Americans prefer that the 
nation err on the side of freedom and 
opportunity, even tiiough it means 
living with (he risk of excess, sonic 
wrong-doing and deep embarrass- 
ment. The alternative, we believe, is 
infinitely worse - external control, 
with internal problems compounded 
by those from outside. 

It is best to rely on voluntary 
monitoring, peer guidance, self-polic- 
ing. And this is happening. The occu- 
pants uf (he house of intellect arc 
working to put their house in order. 
Professor Gerald Holton of Harvard 
put the issue of academic integrity in 
perspective. 


‘‘The suggestion that wc find in the 
writing of some journalists that scien- 
tists are on the whole sufficiently blind 
to issues of integrity to need the spur of 
externally imposed investigations has 
redeem ins value only in so far as such 
reactions nelp to remind scientists of 
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thep 1 .and, moat often, can Isolate 
offenders. . . • ; ; i, 

J 1 ,® charge.; made' against errant 
individuals must also be levied against 
pertain sp -called educational iostitb- 
tlpnsi Thfi vaimted. diversity fti Amcfr- 
ican Colleges and universities includes 
a smattering of diploma mills grinding 
out bogus degrees for benighted stu- 
dents. 1 

But again,' professional associations 
- for example, the American Medical 
Association and Ihe American Asso- 
ciation of University Professor* -4 are 

tiAirtrinri riilSniaisSlir l 


but; the honest work: of many Col- 
feagyes: cah ^e* undermined as 1 the 
WdibiUty ,qf research, is.; tarnished. 
Scholars, researchers, and teachers 
^mlspedaijjpvileges ln our society. 
They- mrijt never Tdigfet that their 

' 1 - Therer^; ife no compromise with 
fraitd. There can be no compromise 
• with Integrity. Jaroslav Pellkan of Yale 
adds thelong view to our conclusion. 

“Hi versity apd 


kt j - 


to correct abuses. The regioij^l accro- 
- dltuig associations as well as, 'national 
professional 1 accredit ihg bodies, ate 
increasingly active - guidingv re^tjng^ 

• : i •» ■’ i*i q'l 'nU 


u ^ i a iMj tupurj unity or integrity- : 

is indispensable,. •; . \t indeed rewarclj 
and te OchlnCare fa separable, then no 
less, inseparable are academia freedom '' 
ana apademicresponsibilityfa protect- : - 
i tag l!»tf Integrity of schdlariy research, 


A iwu-prongcd approach to slumping 

- out racism m Britain's colleges has 
been devised by the uni lege lecturers' 
union. 

November's natiunal council of the 
Natiunal Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education will 
consider the response of the union's 
8(HI branches to a draft policy which 
aims at tackling racism hutii through 
the curriculum and through the union's 
negotiating machinery with the local 
authority employers. ' 

But the proposals have already been 
dismissed as inadequate and counter- 
productive by the black activists mid 
their supporters who have fought to 
put anti-racism firmly on Nntfhe’s 
political agenda. 

There are two starting points for the 
debate within the union; firstly mi 
ucccptance that there is racial injustice 
within the further and higher educa- 
tion system, and secondly agreement 
by the overwhelming majority of the 
union's 75,000 members that it should 
be eradicated. 

It is difficult to say how many of 
Natflie’s members are themselves 
black - the union has only recently 
begun to record the information. At its 
annual conference there may be three' 
or four attending as delegates out of 
sonic 450. But it would be surprising if 
the proportion of the membership at 
large was substantially greater. 

The polytechnics and colleges where 
Nntfhc s members teach are far more 
cosmopolitan. In higher education, 
large numbers of overseas students arc 
black, while the further education 
colleges, especially with the introduc- 
tion of the Youth Training Scheme, 
take increasing numbers from Britain’s 
own ethnic minorities. 

Natfhc's discussion document says; 
“Colleges ns social institutions arc not 
immune from but are subject to institu- 
tional racism. This may be defined ns 
the discriminatory effects which now 
from the rules and procedures of 
institutions. Such rules and procedures 
were not necessarily designed to discri- 
minate but may militate against the 
achievement of genuine equal oppor- 
tunity." 

According to the draft, then, Nntfhc 
believes (hut the major problem is not 
direct discrimination, out a system 
which perpetuates n status quo which 

| has in the past been established by the 
while majority. 

“Institutional arrangements not spe- 
cifically designed to facilitate racial 
justice may implicalu teachers and 
others in the system's discriminatory 
effects despite genuine goodwill on the 
part of all," the pnper says. 

Even Nat flies harshest critics 
among black activitst - and the Hen- 
don police cadet school affair hns 
undoubtedly Increased their number 

- would be hard put to deny the union's 
commitment on paper to tackling the 
issue. The debate, heightened by the 
row over the union’s treatment of the 
lecturer at the centre of the Hendon 
affair, Mr John Fernandes, is about the 
methods of doing so. 

- Since 1976 Naifhe has been commit- 
ted to promoting a multicultural ap- 
proach to further education and it is 
this approach which is under pressure 

i from Fernandes' supporters and others 
In the union. At the 1983 conference 
there was a heated debate over 
whether to give the multicultural 
approach second place to uncomprom- 
ising anti-racist teaching. 

Mr Don Kirkley told tne conference 
that multiculturaiism saw black people 
as the problem' arid not how a white 
society reacted to them. And Mr P. S. 
JariWria added that it was -‘grossly 
misconceived" to Ifelieve that racism 
could be ended by teaching children 
about the customs of minority cul- 
tures. ■ 

. .But the conference voted in favour 
I .compromise which 

recognized the distinction between 
multiculturaiism .and ! anti-raefn 
teaching byt left them 'as equal part, 
ntjre in the battle. . . . ; . 

; The discussion paper Is the result Of • 

*?, c S roin ,i 8e - Mntats that. multi- 
niHpriiirsm- based on the premise thin 
u prejudice is the result of ignorance, 
remove the jgnprance arid the pra- - 
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' information does 




John Fernandes: Hendon lecturer 

David Jobbins 
looks at efforts by i 

Natfhe to tackle 
racism in Britain’s 
colleges 

approach with an anti-racist orienta- 
tion to tackle directly the discrimina- 
tory effect or the system's struct lire < 

while continuing to challenge racism ’ 
within the taught curriculum. But us ' 
Mr iariwaln said during the conference i 

debate; “Time is running out.” i 

Racism awareness training for staff « 
is recommended as u valuable tool in < 
the tusk uf dismantling institutional I 
blocks to equal opportunity, while 
individual teachers should luive the i 
opportunity to examine and develop i 
their own altitudes to race ;iiid racism. 1 
An anti-racist curriculum was vital. -* 
with nil courses for students who ‘ 
intend to work with the public, in 
whutevur job or career, receiving rue- l 
ism uwarcncss training, anti-racist and l 
multicultural leaching with the uini of i 
“engendering positive altitudes to- i 
wards their future role in the develop- I 
mem of u society based on racial i 
justice”. I 

The development of multiracial or 
anti-racist policies within colleges is I 
welcome but not enough, the union 1 
snys, with mueh depending on the i 
attitudes, skills and support of indi- * 
vidua I teachers. “Gcarly no teacher s 
should behave in a racist way or r 
connive with any form of racial discri- * 
mination," it says. c 

This lofty view will inevitably lead to 
difficulties over interpretation. Was e 
the South London college principal t 
who refused permission for Anti-Nazi c 
League posters to be displayed in a v 
college where there had been a num- s 
ber of racially-motivated attacks on 1 
black students by white students “con- F 
mving" at racism, for example? v 

In a draft "code of practice" for g 
individual Natfhe members, the paper 
suggests: "No member Bhould express it 
racist views, exhibit racial intolerance n 
or racist behaviour, knowingly prac- k 
free or connive with any form of racial e 
discrimination in the course of his/her c 
work or trade union activity."’ b 

Guidance is given to branches and a 
Uaison committees on how to guide F 
colleges and local authorities towards n 
approaches in line with the union’s 
policies and recommends that whether a 
or not a college is in a multiracial area d 
there should be regular staff confer- e 
ence on the issues. ■ . p 

of e( ) ual opportunities « 

Jnd anti-racist . policies adopted by h 

c ® ,,e « e * a hd Idea [education 
au horittes is to be published in the b 
union s annual report. it 

n „S du 5 al, °n , s pivotal role in ihe fight o 
ngquisr racism Is recognized In the w 
NatOje s, obligation to ni 

' S3 ArUff J* ; ov ^ : «overt It 

°^ dlscrira taation within its own tc 

organization’ firubture end rules, in - 


caJiors, the union leadership 
Liiscd Uf hypocrisy. "In ihe i r i \ 
mi many British Imde union fr 

races thcNainicleodetshiplKr 
to claim Hint fighting 
ilimivu rur the working 

fllr P‘ ,hc 5f isolated in this^. 
turtlicr evidence m jh e ; r kJr 1 , 
Nj 1 1 file’s own insiitmionolij^ 
with the union leadership and S 

he left muted in fighting for JS 

turi.hsniwluicregflreing\nti-riS 

iJSsasftsaaa* 

on how to tackle racism - and i 
union earlier this summer drcwM G 
own proposals for the developing rf 
tins critical area. They lay greats 
emphasis on racism awareness iralei 
designed to bring individuals to kS 
with the cultural climate in whidithi 
live. 

"Rather than centring on the to 
scious racism manifested in ilseMioR 
form by groups like the Nwkui 
Front, it requires even those wIior 
intellectually committed to an a» 
racist position to explore their on 
ingrained feelings and discern 
whether these unconsciously influta 
iheir attitude towards the people 
otlier races,” the proposals say. 

But the response in the M 
Teaelicrs’ pamphlet is dismiss^ 
“One of the effects of the milt kite 
rn i/racism awareness package ’s!’ 
divert the attention on and sympite 
of liberal whites from black peafci 
struggles against the racism ofi 
Britisli slate mid society. 

■•Multiciiliuralism/rncism awwas 
effectively defines and dehnwa 
white people's view of n relatiaiiila 
with blacks, making them ‘undent^ 1 
able’ and 'knownble' only through ih 
stereotypes of mulliculturalism on& 
one hand, und often paralysing id 
centred obsession with one's ou 
hang-ups on the tidier." 

According to the Black Teacfcw, 
luultjculluniiism's fault lies in regw 
ing races not as part ofaclasshiererij 
but as a component in a raodtld 
.society with groups of equal slaw 
competing in u pluralist society. 

Nut I he iielievcs that it is impost* 
In load a .substantive part of i« 
t milling into initial training, but few* 
is belter placed six months inMF 
ationer training, when reami! 
had some real experience but be® 
iinaeeeptahlc attitudes have law 
hold. , .. . 

And it is anxious that it slxwMi nj 
be regarded as a “different 
training. “The underlying asarap 
must be a positive attitude to 
a nmltiracial/multiculiura! 
and every effort made to dispel* 

notion of police/comm uni ty«aD® 

as necessarily problematic, w* 
commendations say. 

And there is a warning 
exploitation of black offleert 
teaching resource. Where twr. 
used it should be on a 
voluntary basis and their expent^ 
should not be assumed to be nob ^ 
ly applicable. “To stereotype 
particular to the general^ do 

valid Than to stereotype 
general to the particular. 

Asabitterandpersonahzeddup 

in Natfhe’s brief history, T* 
nandes affair is effectively 
Iasi conference cleared tne 
executive of any blame for tw iWy 
case was handled, antl 
battle to inject a 
anti-racism into the 
Police’s multicultural training P* 
ramme has been lost- 

But the case has been a j, j, 
awareness training in Zm 

doubtful that either the ^ 

ence debate or the draft # 

produced would have 
sophisticated iii their . .’ 

had not. . 

A lecturer's immediate ^ 

be a heavy price to 
may find it has to recMdeW f ^ 

contradictions and Jf f 

within the ftirther e-ducat ^ ^ 
more rapidly as a 
tough but an early 
to be preferred to no 
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and m emplopem opporiunities. 
Fonirahmerit .is regarded with 
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A moral tale 


In the first of two 
articles John Passmore 
discusses academic 
freedom and moral 
responsibility 


Special privileges and special moral 
nsMiisiDilities arc often interwoven. 
Marriage, parenthood are two obvious 
examples. A doctor has special pri- 
vilege* in relation to the prescribing of 
drugs, the cutting up of bodies, intru- 
sions into what are ordinarily priva- 
cies. The Hippocratic Oath already 
recognized that fact and imposed con- 
sequential special moral responsibili- 
li« on doctors. What about 
academics? 

The world at large thinks of them as 
being privileged. So they are, in a very 
important respect. They have much 
more freedom than the ordinary em- 
ployee. even the ordinary teacher or 
iheoralnary research worker. I do not 
particularly have in mind what is 
generally, in Anglo-American com- 
munities, called “academic freedom”. 
The freedom to express one’s views is, 
ms democratic society, a general right 
-not an academic privilege. 

To be sure there are peculiarities, 
distinctive moral restraints, in the 
academic case. These derive from the 
fact that academics arc dediented to n 
particular form of life, to critical 
Inquiry and the communication both of 
(he spuii of Inquiry and the knowledge 
which has been acquired under its 
guidance. Unlike politicians, unlike 
lawyers, they therefore have a moral 
responsibility, whenever they are con- 
cerned with controversial material, to 
present (heir own and the opposing 
case fairly. 

They ought not to conceal the fact 
that what they ore saying is indeed 
controversial, they ought not to re- 
commend only that reading which 
either advocates their own opinions nr 
states the position of their opponents 
m its crudest form, they ouelit not to 
tty to browbeat their critics. Such 
responsibilities, however, derive from 
their way of life rather than from any 
spwa! privileges the possess. 

Their privileges, at least in n demo- 

^ <*8110 society in which freedom of 
is a general right, flow rather 
their exceptional freedom to 
oectde what they will teach - their 
academic freedom” in the traditional 
wman sense of the phrase - what 
JHwch they will undertake, how they 
wjl distribute their time, how they wifi 
poe their pupils, whom they will 
& I s ^ir colleagues. 

Such freedoms, admittedly, are far 
king either universal or abso- 
«™j , 80016 universities junior 
"»y possess them only to a 
wry limited [degree, or scarcely at all. 
iaSL 8 ? ?“ en ta 501116 measure res- 
>ay councils or by boards of 
°y direct government in- 

” 0veo,ent * n recent years, 
teonfilP 01 *’ ^ been towards confin- 

™ n B®- In part, this reflects a 


however, was often panic-stricken 
rather than academic - not surprising- 
ly, given the violence of those times 
and the demagogic Bttitudes of so 
many university teachers themselves. 

Teachers sought to pacify their stu- 
dents, to keep tneir numbers constant 
or to provide themselves with a forum 
by offering courses which were intel- 
lectually empty but catered to catch- 
cry demands for “relevance”. The 
degree to which this could be done 
varied, of course, from subject to 
subject. Physics courses could be made 
easier in order to attract more stu- 
dents, just as in the past they were 
sometimes made harder in order to 
satisfy, at whatever cost to the stu- 
dents, the vanity of teachers in quest of 
a reputation for “having high stan- 
dards!” But a physics course which 
substituted “physics in the kitchen” or 
“the social responsibility of physicists” 
for the standard courses in physics 
would quite obviously be falling down 
on its job. 

In such more amorphous subjects as 
English or philosophy the situation is 
rather different. To take a real case 
might be embarrassing. So lei us be 
content with a fictional, and one hopes 
exaggerated, example - Professor 
Gold in Joseph Heller's novel Good as 
Gold. Professor Gold has made a great 
name for himself, at least in his own 
English department, by thinking up 
courses that would attract students 
from other departments, courses with 
such titles as “Blake, Spinoza and 
Contemporary American Pornogra- 
phy", or “Dante, Hcllfirc and Faulk- 
ner”. A student could graduate in 
English, as Heller describes the situa- 
tion, after spending all four years of his 
academic study watching foreign films 
in a darkened room. 


There alwuys have been appalling 
courses in universities. But in cacn 
such case the proper ground of com- 

E taint is the same. The student is not 
cing introduced to what is central in 
his subject, to Us central themes, its 
fundamental disciplines. So, similarly, 
philosophy courses which do no more 
thnn turn out technicians and philoso- 
nhv courses which teach "aDpfied phi- 


325 S'kncy.’even on the part of 
&S 0 r?^ aira That they are 
fide? of hberty, to downgrade its 
ffi^“. wl l ether ta tae name of 
S 3 ™ W?** "accountability". 
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•; TE® privileges, 
to trfTer^ “^he decision what courses 
toVThlff*? 81 taeir content shall 
Bcatoiiwf v J ^ iat ^ is a matter for 
tofoSrfta determine has in the last 
N '«rv?Wf CO ta 6 under attack from 
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hstoWriTfS? worses were ex- 
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- their predecessors, 
Im£ 2K ^®nt attack shook their 


enthusiastic research arises out of the 
fact that one becomes seized by a 

E roblem, to the solution of which one 
elieves one can contribute. 

In each case the researcher is 
obviously called upon to work careful- 
ly, conscientiously, to acknowledge 
sources and so. But the factitious 
researcher is subject to a special temp- 
tation: to choose a trivial topic only 
because it can be coped with by 
familiar methods. The result is n 
phenomenon with which we arc now 
all too familiar, the clogging of chan- 
nels of communication by articles, 
books, which need never nave been 
written and will never be read. 

Research inflation is often set aside 
as no more than a minor inconveni- 
ence. That, I think, is an underestima- 
tion. Such research takes time and 
energy which academics would do 
better to devote to reading, to impro- 
ving their teaching, to discussion and 
general conversation. It increases the 
risk that good but unorthodox work 
will be wholly ignored, especially when 
it comes from a young academic in a 
little known university. 

Once again the temptations are 
considerable; appointment, promo- 
tion can depend on the completion of 
research. It is safer to undertake it. 
even when one has no enthusiasm for 
doing so, safer still to choose easily 
manageable topics proceeding along 
conventional lines to a definite conclu- 
sion - of however little interest, 
whether theoretical orpractictilr-The- 
moral responsibility is nevertheless 


g...wfer& teaching, 
3eerr systematically 
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ques or rigorously considered the clas- 
steal problems of philosophy are equal- 
ly at fault. 

Whether in English, philosophy or 
any other amorphous subject, there 
can, of course, be intellectually re- 
spectable disputes about what writers 
are central, what techniques neces- 
sary, how best to introduce the sub- 
ject. Thai does not justify the setting 
up of courses which leave the under- 
graduate unable to read the classics of 
English or philosophy or sociology or 
politics with any more understanding 
than the untrained reader. The moral 
responsibility in such instances is to 
stand up against pressure, whether it 
comes from students, from fashions, or 
from governments. 

This is a responsibility which is 
nowadays only too easy to set aside 
when the consequence may be a de- 
cline in student numbers and with it a 
loss of staff or opportunities for prom- 
otion. It seems harsh under such 
circumstances to insist that unless 
.academics remain faithful to their 
subjects, our intellectual life Is as much 
under threat as it is in a totalitarian 
.regime. Burning books is only in 
degree worse than helping to create a 
situation In which no one either wants 
to, or is capable of, reading them. 

. In respect to choosing 
, topics* the moral zcsponsibiliiy is no 
I'- lew- One can draw arough dlstocUon 
between -factitious’’ and eqtbuslas 
; tic" research, although one, over tgc. 

i'MjspMaussAj! 

promotion or adding to one s income. 



E lain: the freedom university teachers 
avc to choose their line of research 
carries with it an obligation not to use 
rcsenrcli simply ns an avenue to per- 
sonal advancement. This obligation, 
however. Is likely to be ignored as long 
ns universities make use of their pre- 
sent appointment, tenure and promo- 
tion policies. 

The temptations of the enthusiastic 
researcher are rather different. Enthu- 
siasm is always liable to degenerate 
into fanaticism. Academics then conic 
to be convinced that nothing matters 
except the completion of their re- 
search, that everything and everybody 
else can, and ought to, be sacrificed to 
it. So they are led to ignore their 
responsibilities towards their students 
and their university; they use graduate 
students, their colleagues, the uni- 
versity itself as mere instruments, as if 
Iheir interests were of no consequence. 
They will misrepresent the nature of 
their research, its final costs, its likely 
outcome, in order to secure funds for 
it. (Adventitious researchers some- 
times behave in a similar fashion, with 
much less excuse.) ■ 

One scarcely needs to underline the 
judgment that such behaviour is a 
gross misuse of privileges. Enthusiastic 
researchers are central to the contem- 
porary idea of the university. Just for 

that reason they have a Special respon- 
sibility to preserve the now often 
tainted reputation of research as a : 
genuinely cooperative enterprise, can- 
did about what it is doing and never 
overstepping - another temptation of 
enthusiasm grown fanatical - the mor- 
al constraints which relate to the 
treatment of human beings and anim- 
als. Only the university can do this, 
now that research is so often con- 
ducted in Industrial or defence estab- 
lishments. • 

To turn now to grading, ine 
academic's freedom to grade is some- 
times limited by the. intervention of 
external examiners, But let us assume 
that, as is often the case, it is largely, or 
totally, unconfined, -Very obviously, 
that freedom Is granted on the assump- ; 
tion that academics will deal fairly with 
those they are examining, will not take 
bribes, financial or sexual, wall think 
carefully about the nature - of the; 
examination ‘ papers, frill rcaq the 
scripts closely and so pn, ■ ; ; 

. Why take grading so seriously?; 
Simply because.it is. fl* outer, sign of 
, the teacher’s .judgment of. tfceir 
dents in respect to their achievement m 
a particular course . Examiners are nor 


grading candidates as persons, not 
trying to estimate their general intelli- 
gence. Their objective, by the nature 
of the case, is much more limited: to 
supply, as fairly and accurately as they 
can, a specific piece of information 
which will then be taken into account, 
along with other pieces of information, 
in determining the suitability of the 
candida te for admission to' further 
• SHia i er 'or td~n particular kind of 
appointment. 

The view that there is something 
immoral about making such deter- 
minations can fairly be set aside as 
preposterous - although like most 
preposterous doctrines ii has recently 
had Its devotees. Athletes, singers, 
university teachers, employees in any 
organization have to be discriminated 
among. There is no reason why stu- 
dents should be exempt or why 
teachers should no longer be called 
upon to give messages to the world 
around them about the kind of work 
their students have completed for 
them - not necessarily, of course, in a 
single examination. 


A high moral tone about grading 
often serves as a disguise for what are 
in fact interested motives. Grade infla- 
tion makes life easier for academics 
who no longer have to lake care, to 
make what are often difficult decisions 
in their discriminatory judgments, it 
means that they are less likely to be 
troubled by the appeal mechanisms 
which are now prevalent, it may attract 
more students to their classes. Soft 
options are not, of course, a new 
invention but they were once largely 
confined to peripheral subjects. A 
more general grade inflation, especial- 
ly at the upper end of the scale, is a 
clear abdication of moral responsi- 
bility. 

The cherished privilege of selecting 
one’s colleagues has been generally 
recognized to (fairy with it particular 
moral responsibilities. That there are 
special temptations at this point is also 
recognized; in many universities they 
are carefully guarded against institu- 
tional devices. To reject or prefer a 
candidate simply on the grounds of his 
or her sex, race, nationality, social 


best suited to the position is now more 
and more under threat, whether from 
1 old-fashioned nationalism or from 
new-fashioned reverse discrimination, 
both of them sometimes forced upon 
the universities by governmental reg- 
ulation. Here the duty of academics, in 
my view, is to resist. But they often 
find life more comfortable, and are 
sometimes personally advantaged, if 
they succumb. 

In such cases, however, the moral 
issues are at least disputable. What is 
worst of all is for academics to select 
colleagues not because they can make 
a real contribution to their work of the 
depart mem, whether to its teaching or 
to its research, but because they are 
“nice chaps", easy to get on with, not 
upsetting the rest of the department by 
their abilities, their unorthodoxy or 
their enthusiasm. 

If one discusses with n member of 
the German government thepropriety 
of allowing tnc Ministry of Education 
the right to make the final decision 
about professorial appointments, his 
reply will often be that many of what 
are universally regarded as the greatest 
of German professors were appointed 
against the wishes of a university which 
would have preferred to electa “safer” 
mediocrity. Here the moral responsi- 
bility of academics is most evident and 
the temptation to prefer candidates for 
□on-academic reasons at its strongest. 
(Of course, if particular candidates arc 
known to be morally unscrupulous this 


mown to be morally unscrupulous this 
can properly count against them). 

Our story Is by no means complete. 
In particular, there are many problems 


argued that such factors as. these 
should be regarded as justifying 
appointments whenever candidates or 
this type have previously been discri- 
minated against. This has the obvious 
effeCt that candidates are now some-' 
times ; discriminated : against op the 
grounds of their sex. race, nationality 
or what have you. Indeed: the older 
principle -r I have elsewhere called it 
the principle of civil justice >- that the 
acatfeipiA privjlpge., pf. sc testing qoj- 
leagites Ought : to be matched by a 
responsibility to Select the candidate 


arising out oi tne tact tnai academics 
normally have an exceptional degree 
of liberty in apportioning their time - 
bath between teaching, research, 
administration and, ,moie generally, 
between their private life, their uni- 
versity life, their public life. Their 
moral responsibilities, in those cases 
where such decisions lie in their hands, 
will naturally vary from case to case. In 
at least one European country regula- 
tions now lay U down that the academic 
Is to work 40 hours a week, a third of 
this time ' on teaching, a third on 
administration, p tliinfon research. 

Any such regulation is totally 
absurd. Talents ■ differ greatly. Some 
academics will do best to make 
teaching central, some research, some 
administration. Not,, however, to a 
degree which involves the total neglect 
of other functions which a University 
calls upon the academic to exercise, if 
such regulations flow in large part from 
the spirit of our age, with its spurious 
egalitarianism, Its determination to 
make all institutions conform to 
bureaucratic norms, their framers can 
sometimes, I fear, point in justification 
to academics who do not recognize 
that privileges and responsibilities go 
together. ' 

ThsMOhqr. Is.wrrently pi (he, Bertrand 
Russell Project, At cm aster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Getting over the publication obstacle course 
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As a visiting professor in the USA, admittedly with 
a goad BA degree, but lacking a doctorate and fas 
is customary at Oxford) having done no work 
whatsoever for my MA, I was asked whether I had 
published any books, or articles in “learned" 
(sometimes “scholarly”) Journals. Adding up the 
books wasn’t so bad; trying to remember and 
compute (he articles took longer but I managed to 
reach a total of 47. 1 doubt if this is a record, but it 
may establish my credentials. It did then, certain- 
ly. The question Is, should It have done? 

Perhaps It's a sort of assault course to test 
s lamina, or ambition, or a tendency to compulsive 
writing (I admit to the last). First you find your 
journal; then you check for its approved format - 
particularly for footnotes and scholarly references; 
then you type out three or four copies; add an 
abslracl and (sometimes) “Twelve Key Words"; 
pack 1 1 up In an envelope and , if you can still afford 
the postage, send It off with stamps for return. I 
have no secretary and the process of preparation 
and despatch takes three times as long as actually 
writing the article. 

Some journals are “referenced". This means 
that you delete your name at the top and the editor 
sends It to (say) three referees. The chances of all 
three giving it a clear run are minimal, and time 
consumed in trying to adjust it to meet even 
generally favourable criticisms is considerable, fl 
have an article on Thucydides coming out which 
has taken four years (tom door to door.) Even the 
supposed anonymity Is usually impossible: “As I 
have pointed out elsewhere (Wilson, 1980) . . 
gives the game away pretty comprehensively and 


Oxbridge and the 
comprehensive 

J. E. Archer asks what part the 
comprehensive school has to 
play in admissions 


ttedlywilh most established authors have distinctive styles prefer to ask quite different quesiinnc 
ate and (as and interests. Is it jargon-free? (Almost evervon^„ 

: no work Such obscsslveness is not quite universal. Very fails this lest). Is it verbose? Is it V iji^ 
;lher I bad occasionally an editor will simply say “I liked your ideological? Docs it shed new II phi n * 

“learned” article on squlggleoiogy and will print It In June". important? These criteria - jjnri 

Ing up the But these breaths of fresh air arc rare. Increasingly lip-service to them - can all be met ^ W 

tnber and bureaucratic standards prevail and the trappings all to be met without the need For lift* 

lanaged to of scholarship grow heavier. Were Plato, or footnotes nnd the rest. The nlri iK OIlli *’ 

ord, but It Rousseau, or J. S. Mill, or Matthew Arnold to “God: qv Genesis 1. 1” conics near the , 

n , certain- submit something to a contemporary educational quotations that bury banaiifv 

le? Journal, it would fall at the first hurdle. apparatus: “As Snigsbce andSeUiS? 

se to test Of course, much of this is done with the best 1978u) have proved, life Is uncertain".**!! !5? 
□repulsive intentions, avoiding personal prejudice, presorv- to Jnnacck und Hummel (1982) neonlJSSSI 
And your ing standards, and so on. But wc ought to consider each other tend to get on better ’’ ^ ® 

l format- whether it is the best way to encourage rising I mu not optimistic about the ftiture , 
eferencos; scholars. (I myseir am not desperate to rise; if three only alternative to this apparatus Is inE? 

5; add an anyonymous referees don’t like what 1 say, comparatively small number of UrtbSr 1 

Words"; particularly If their criticisms arc mutually contra- people nnd trust them with the powlrta 3 

dll afford dietary, I'm afraid I lose Interest and shelve the thefr own way, which Ifmk S? 

return. I whole thing.) In my own field, philosophy, a lot of broadside of charges: antl-democrniln 

eparation the apparatus is absurd. “Twelve Key Words” for cipntory, elitist. * non,pi * 

s actually an article on ethics?: “good”, “values", “eduen- In some "pure" academic sublo-k im. * 
tion", “Peters", “theory", “right”, “wrong", happens; in most fields, education Si iS 

ils means “bad”, “Peters”, “moral", “teach", “virtue". In Is, to say the least, not dearth!! we 

(he editor education It s even worse; lacking academic re- Identify the people to trust, so that lhewbok£ 

•ces ofaH spectabllity in its own right, obsessed with the becomes a matter of elaborate consent 

and time latest fashion and the need for at least an large-scale participation. Of course foe 

leet even appearance of scholarship, it forces young contrl- model which used to prevail in much of Rrifa 

eraWe (I butors to be deferential towards the whole appar- academic and other life has ii dTnwrs fiS 

ml which atus and becomes an exercise in cunning and public existing practice may be worse 8 * 

Even the relations. r\ 

le: “As I As a (very junior) editor of a Learned Journal, _ John Wilson 

80) ..." and someone who has sometimes to adjudicate - 

Ively and articles written by candidates for appointments, I The author is a fellow of Mansfield College, OxfaL 

Applications and Acceptances at Oxford and Cambridge 1977 and 1983 and oral examinations? 
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The place of the Universities o F Oxford 
and' Cambridge within the social and 
educational structure of society has 
never been so fiercely discussed and 
debated as during the past decade. In 
an era which has seen the expansion of 
the comprehensive system of educa- 
tion there is a need to ask what part 
does the comprehensive school play 
with regard to admissions into Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

The admittance of comprehensive 
students into Oxbridge appears to be 
an Issue of some passion. Robbins in 
1963 called for a greater equality oF 
opportunity to enter Oxford and Cam- 
bndge, the ' Franks report in 1966 
double? whether the present methods 
of selection were justified on educa- 
tional grounds. The Dover committee 
in 1983 sought to achieve two aims - 
"to arrive at a simplified procedure" 
and “must be fair and seen to be fair". 
The call for reform of admission 
procedures suggests that there is some 
unrest over equal opportunities for all, 
or OxbHdge tutors are concerned over 
the lack orquality of applications and 
the narrowness of their choice of 
uitokc. 

, A recent stay at Cambridge gave the 
opportunity tocarry out some research 
into the' admittance and progress of 
comprehensive students at Oxbridge. 
Help was given by admission tutors 
from colleges of both universities and 
also from colleagues by means of a 
questionnaire sent to 500 heads of 
schools; of the Secondary Heads Asso- 
ciation./ ; • . . . \ 

^ applications’ and 

accepfancesjo Oxford and Cambridge 
from the 1977 entry to 1983 shows tn 
ever increasing demand for places 
from students from comprehensive 
schools: 

An analysis of the statistics show 
that ■ the number of comprehensive 
students applying to Oxford has dou- 
WedoVer the seven year span of 1976 
..to 1982. The; number of' applications 
ipse, front 1,154 to 2,366, increasing 
their ppreehtage of the 1 tbud applica- : 


Ilona from 18 per cent to 31 per cent. 
With sixth form colleges making 9 per 
cent of the total applications the 
remainder of 17 per cent for the 
maintained sector lor October entry 
1983 must have been received mainly 
from grammar schools. 

The iiicrcuse in the number of 
applications from maintained schools 
(including comprehensive schools) is 
continued at Cambridge with a rise of 2 
percent in 1983 compared with 1977 (7 
per cent at Oxford). The Tall in the 
percentage of total applications from 
independent schools is confirmed by 
bath universities. At Oxford the per- 
centage fell from 45 per cent to 38 per 
cent 'and at Cambridge from 41 per 
cent to 36 per cent. Both these latter 
percentages show the decline of the 
direct grant school since L981. 

When reviewing the number of 
acceptances it will be seen that both 
Oxford and Cambridge in 1983 had 
accepted a higher proportion of stu- 
dents from the maintained than the 
independent sector. Oxford 50 per 
cent to 47 per cent, and Cambridge 48 

E er cent to 46 per cent. This was the 
rst year that Cambridge had pro- 
duced this balance towards the main- 
tained schools although Oxford’s in- 
take has shown such a pattern since the 
1981 entry (49 per cent to 47 percent). 

' Th e maintained schools have slight- 
ly increased their percentage of total 
acceptances from 1977 to 1983 both at 
Oxford and Cambridge as the indepen- 
dent sector showed a slight decline. 
The nwj in percentage of total Hcce pl- 
ant** For comprehensive students For 


CAMBRIDGE 


1983 Entry Maintained 
Independent 


No Of 

Applications 

Percentage 

of 

Total App 

No of 

Acceptances 

Percentage 

ol 

Total Accep 

Percentage 
Success Rate 
ofAccop/App 

3150 

50 

1315 

47 

42 

1154 

18 

466 

17 

41 

2837 

45 

1420 

50 

50 

4385 

57 

1338 

50 

31 

2388 

31 

655 

24 

28 

727 

9 

248 

9 

34 

2880 

38 

1265 

47 

42 

3877 

53 

1373 

45 

34 

3080 

41 

1554 

51 

50 

4208 

55 

1401 

48 

33 

2806 

38 

1332 

46 

47 


raVlnlKd* 110 "" forcom P rel,e,ulveand/or » il “ J > form colleges -re Included in Ihe mill fur 

Wrecl grant schools have been Included In Ihe total for Independents. 

£ P*r«ntnEM have been rounded ofTtofho ncnml whale number. 

Se malnlatoc”toto! ^ " paral * dc,a,h of ™mprehenMve Ininke and Ihese j.cti.i.»Ls urt- raninlned In 
Tables arc totals for men and women combined. 


percentage of success rate, namely the 
number of acceptances from applica- 
tions of each category of school. 


The increase in numbers applying to 
Oxford is nut constant with the percen- 
tage of success rate; namely more 
students arc applying but o lower 
percentage are being Decupled. There 
is a foil of II per cent for maintained 
schools (including comprehensive) 
and a fall of 13 per cent when compre- 
hensive schools arc being considered 
on their own. There is a fall of 8 ner 
cent for the independent sector. The 


- uigu IIIHUMC 'll) 

the number of applicatipns from main- 
tained > schools to Oxford . an d Cam- 


; t- ■ 
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enco for Oxford while the number 
from the independent sector shows 
only a marginal chahgfc. The contrast 
■ between the two seetbra of education is 
more marked when comparing their 


Percentage of Success 


position is more stable at Cambridge 
but there is a wide imbalance percen- 
tage of success between maintained 
Schools and independents (14 per cent 
at Cambridge. 11 percent at Oxford). 
As the majority of independent stu- 
dents seek entry through the seventh 
term examination this may account for 
their apparent higher rate of success 
, lh 15 a|1 for reform of the imba- 

lance. The development of the sixth 
form college is in evidence from the 
Oxford statistics with a percentage 
success rate of 34. 

It is unfortunate that the statistics of 
applications and'acceptances Issued by 
Cambridge do not give a breakdown of 
the maintained school sector. It would 
be of great interest to trace the impact 
. of the comprehensive and sixth form 
Allege movement oh admissions proc- 
ures; The dlscussjon on reform cen- 
tresaround thii theme but there is little 
evidence available for analysis. 

, The mode . of entry Into Qx bridge 
has revolved around the fourth or 
seventh term examination. The Dover 
committee s recommendations have 
now been accepted by Oxford and frill 
come into operation this- year. Cam- 


bridge still richiiii: the issue und are 
under pressure from Eniinnmiel, Fitz- 
williain und others (u hose their entries 
cm tliccundltiumil offer mode of entry. 
Cambridge has by tradition accepted 
more entrants through the conditional 
offer system tlinn Oxford. In October 
1983, 864 were made (536 men, 328 
women) and 545 (349 men. 196 
women) actually admitted which rep- 
resented 19 per cent of total accept- 
ances. Oxford in the same year re- 
ceived a similar number of applications 
for conditional offers - 829 but only 
220 1 offers were made. Applicants from 
maintained schools (including com pre- 
hensives) tend to favour the condition- 
al offer route thus avoiding the entr- 
ance examination in the fourth term 
and this is confirmed by Cambridge 
who show that of the 545 acceptances 
for 1983, 78 per cent (425) were from 
state schools, 19 per cent (102) inde- 
pendent and 3 percent (18) others and 
overseas. This factor may be due to the 
large number of applicants to read 
natural sciences and mathematics, for 
tutors in these faculties at Cambridge 
fond to favour the conditional ofler 
approach. 

The reversion to an entrance proce- 
dure based solely on A level grades 
intensive interviews and headteachers 
report would be viewed with mixed 
reelings by comprehensive schools. 
The offer of high A and S level grades 
across three subjects could prove to be 
overwhelming and too much a burden 
to carr y thro ugh to A level. With the 
loss of GEE the role of the interview 
would become more crucial. Will the 
applicant from the comprehensive 
schoo perform well in an intensive 
interview situation wjth Instant tests 
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and oral examinations? 

Tito change to many observens 
that n reliance on high GCE pda 
could produce n more elitist Wi 
than imy of the modes of entry novo 
operation. A compromise being om- 
dered by Cambridge is to retain som 
form of qualifying examinatioa at 
towards the end of the Lent Too 
bused on a S level style, and ilxni 
much support for this suggestion. For 
schools tlic liming would be appropn 
ate with the examination coming a to 
end of the normal sixth form cm 
nnd avoiding the disruption ol ft 
fourth term. 

A review of the academic rewind | 
comprehensive students at Oxbridp 
taken for the 1979 intake and 
graduation will confirm to someexaa 
the Oxford findings of Tanner ^ 
Tunner published in The THES “Qa 
ses und Class" April 29, 1983. 
Cambridge Tripos II results for 192, 
based on the 1979 intake confirm t« 
pattern for graduates from maintain 
schools to achieve belter degree rma 
Ilian those from the independut 
sector. 

The discrepancy between «iks 

f irm tunics from maintained ana iw* 
rom independent schools showninffi 
Oxford Analysis is not repeated in w 
Cambridge figures. Both menj* 
wumcn graduates from the slates^ 
at Cambridge achieved overall W* 
degree results than those from/®" 
types of schools. The label of 
laincd” is broad based nnd eomptw 
undergraduates from grammar, 
prehensive, sixth form colleges «» 
colleges of further education. 

The difficulty remains of trjJJJ 
identify the progress of the sw»* 
from the comprehensive ! 
close analysis of the 1«0 landjg 
degree awards from three Camwflr 
and two Oxford colleges ©w 
insight into possible trends, jj* 
pic, limited in its scope, doesjJJJJ 
the maintained sector 
belter than those in the 
sector with regard to first claw 
swards. But also for the fi ,s *J{, 
success rate of graduates 
hensive schools is avatlable f 
parison with those from other cm* 
tes of schools. , _ ...inaife 

The sample showed thanD ^S^ 
five colleges obtained « ^ tn 
degrees with 15 being (jtr 

comprehensive .graduates 
total for maintained fogl, & 
for independent sector)., w 
number of comprehcnsiw Sj* ^ 
were 26 from a maintained wtSJ 
(21 for independent ^Pz'-inio^ 
More research is called Iforg^ 
academic progress o[ * 

students Ht Oxbridge 
survey there are strong 

they score well and as Ihe . 

sive numbers condnue ^ ^ j 

within the maintained ^ . i 
their impact will become du** . t 

nant, 

j. l J enifer and . 


of Wight. He u & 

■fellow at titzwUliam C# ,; 
bridge.:. . J 
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The past in the present and future 


Historians as a profession have been 
remarkably slow to learn to use 
computers. It Is now nearly 25 years 
dace computers were firs! used in 
historical research, and 15 since the 
ereal French historian, Emmanuel le 
Roy Ladurle, predicted that by the 
1980s 'ihe historian will be a prog- 
rammer or he will be nothing". How 

wonghewas. 

There are now signs of change. 
Early this year several hundred 
schoolteachers gathered in London to 
hear about the use of microcompu- 
ters in history teaching. All over the 
country, groups of children urc using 
the computer in history classes; they 
study their community in 1851 from 
census data, simulate the first 
months of the First World War or 
design canal networks of the Indust- 
rial Revolution. 

Some of these uses of computers 
can be criticized as merely the play- 
ing of games, but in fact children are 
(earning to use historical informa- 
tion, lo manipulate and assimilate It, 
to carry out in microcosm 1 he tasks of 
a historical researcher. For (hem, as 
for Ihe researcher In polytechnic or 
university, the computer can be used 
lo escape from some of the drudgery 
which ban inevitable part of historic- 
al Inquiry. This drudgery, and the 
potential of the computer, arises 
from the sheer volume of liistoricnl 
information which exists in libraries 
and record offices and which simply 
cannot be understood and organized 
Into coherence by conventional 
means. The Public Record Office, for 
example, holds well over 60 slielf- 
mlles of records and individual dns- 
ks of records contain information 


Roderick Floud 
considers the use 
of computers in 
the study of 
history 


about millions of people. 

Tiie reluctance of historians to use 
computers is normally put down to 
three factors. First, historians are 
members of a cautious and conserva- 
tive profession, in which methodolo- 
gical innovation is not valued for 
itself, as 11 Is In other fields, but 
regarded ns suspicious or even 
dangerous. Second, historians have 
not traditionally used much equip- 
ment; they are horrified by the 
apparent complexity of computing 
methods. Third, ninny of the com- 
puting projects which have been 
undertaken by historians have 
proved (o be enormously expensive 
by (he standards of most arts sub- 
jects. 

These concerns lie behind such 
pleas as that of Lawrence Stone for 
the “revival of narrative" in history 
or for a renewed concentration of 
historians on high politics, a turning 
away from social and economic his- 
tory and the methods and subjects of 
the social sciences. Meanwhile, from 
the left, conies the rejection of com- 
puting and the use of numbers os a 
distortion of historical reality and the 
experience of the common people. 


Both groups of critics allege that 
quantitative history produces unin- 
teresting answers to unimportant 
questions - although it is udd, if so, 
that such enormous controversy has 
been stimulated by the results of 
quantitative projects such as that by 
Fogel and Engernian on the Time on 
the Cross - the economics or Amer- 
ican negro slavery - or the recent 
creation of The Population History of 
England by Wrigley and Schofield. 

Whatever the quality of the 
answers. It is certainly true that 
historical computing takes a long 
time; several major projects have 
taken 10 years or more to complete. 
Mistakes have certainly been made, 
but (he mgjor problem - unappreci- 
ated by most critics - has been that 
historians have been extremely ambi- 
tious and, often in ignorance, have 
made demands which computers and 
programmers have been hard press- 
ed to fulfil. Historians like to use lots 
of data; where medical researchers 
study lens or dozens of patients, 
social scientists take a survey of 100 
or 1,000 respondents, literary scho- 
lars analyse a few hundred thousand 
words, historians think of millions of 
words about hundreds of thousands 
of people. 

Wrigley and Schofield, for exam- 
ple, based (heir work on the records 
of 400 parishes, but their monthly 
totals of baptisms, marriages and 
burials in each gave them a data set of 
3.7 million numbers. Michael Ander- 
son, in gathering a sample of the 185 1 
census, has recorded information 
about 400,000 people. Alan MacFar- 
lane, collecting Information about 
one Essex village, put into computer 


files documents whicii contained xih- 
out 10 million words. 

Moreover, historians want lo do 
very complex things with their data. 
Much social nnd demographic his- 
tory Ls now concerned with “link- 
age"; hlslorluns are frustrated by the 
fact that in format Inn on one person 
or place is scattered among many 
documents, each of which gives only 
a partial view. They see the potential 
of the computer tn link this historical 
material together. Just in the same 
way as computers might be used 
today, were it not for data protection 
laws, to link our credit rating with 
our tax return or criminal record. 

Linkage on the busls of inadequate 
Information has conceptual and 
practical problems and to do It for 
thousands of people, as historians 
want to do, taxes the capacltv of even 


want lo do, taxes the capacity of even 
the largest computer; lengtny prog- 
rams grapple with vast and complex 
dntn sets. At the worst, historians 


retire, bitter and defeated; at best, 
they spend a lot of time and money. 
Either way, they may feel that they 
have contributed os much to the 
development and testing of computer 
systems os to historical knowledge. 
However, as computer use becom- 
es commonplace, these difficulties 
arc rapidly diminishing and comp- 
ters are used for small projects as 
well as for large. There arc, also, 
unexpected benefits from the histo- 
rian's use of a computer. Historians 
waste a great deal of knowledge and 
experience; they read In nrchives for 
years, lake copious notes and publish 
one article after many years’ work. 
Rarely, if ever, do they deposit their 
notes for others (o use, and the 


request by a critic to see them would 
be treated with horror. By contrast, 
much historical controversy about 
quantitative projects hus been possi- 
ble only because the computer tapes 
have been made freely available, to 
critics and to friends, and have been 
kept In data archives. Since it Is now 
common for historical documents lo 
lie copied exactly, in words not 
figures, directly on to computer tape, 
an archive for the fliturv Is now being 
built up. 

The children who laboriously type 
on to the school micro the census of 
their village In 1851 are thus at one 
end of u spectrum of data collection 
and analysis which Is the essence of 
historical computing. The methods of 
analysis are often borrowed from the 
other social sciences; few statistical 
techniques, for example, have been 
developed especially to meet the 
needs of historians. By contrast and 
often In Ignorance, historians have 
been contending with problems of 
database management and file struc- 
tures which lie at the heart of the 
development of information tech- 
nology. 

Because of this, It Is likely that 
many of the difficulties which have 
plagued historical computing in the 
past will soon disappear, as the needs 
or historians merge with those of 
commerce, industry ami govern- 
ment. At the same time, generations 
of children trained to use computers 
hi the learning of history will move 
from schools into higher education, 
anxious to use llielr skills. Demand 
and supply will be there, it will be 
Interesting to sec how historians 
respond. 


Growing pains 


TteitodardcUlvinft nf the people is a 
central concern of nTrTii>!(oiliiilV. rvi 1 ! 
since Marx and Engels controversy lias 
rared around the effect nf the Indust- 
rial Revolution on the working class in 
Britian, but in all countries the welfare 
of the population has been a central 
object of government policy, hits de- 
termined political attitudes and has 
lain at the root nf the formation of 
classes and status groups within socle- 
W. ln the long run, the standard of 
n^na of the peoples of the developed 
world has vastly improved, but in the 
short run the picture is much less clear; 
there have been periods in which real 
wages have fallen, others in which 
wban pollution and poor housing have 
increased, yet others in which in- 
creased mortality or sickness seems to 
have outweighed increased wages. 

The standard of living, is, for these 
reasons, very difficult to define, even 
more difficult to measure. Traditional 
measures such as that of real income 
per head take little account, for exani- 
d^ribution of earnings over 
, “fe cycle, of the incidence of 
unemployment, or of how the income 
« shared within the family. Nor do 
iney allow for the impact of the 
*?9™ ou s fall in mortality since the 
eighteenth century, which has meant 
inat we typically enjoy our incomes for 
m wh longer. - 

j c ^ on w ' ,h these tradition- 
ds > combined with a desire to 
gwwigate the impact of changing 
standard on mortality, morbidity 
ij? P. r °d uc bvity f has led a group of 
*nd economists to try a new 

a Pproach. 

hfSi n l a, i Pty** 68 * growth, in child- 
a dolescence, is extremely 
chiulllllf 10 environment in which 
'H? grow up. Growth in height, 
gjht and other bodily features rc- 
• , nct nu *ritional status of 
the balance between the 
3^!" ^d care which they 
Dtawi? 15 “l d *he demands which are 
*?. em b y growth, work and 
0MrTzi.htb® population as a whole, 

temno?? Up3 ft- the average 

S3 ?! ****** a n d height achieved 
thsiil! 16 avera ge nutritional statu* of 
tow &' e , ven though genetic fac- 
tatofpX an important roTe in deter- 
anSSSiv? ®! ow th and ultimate size of 

■^in fivjduai child. 

°hservations. and the 

anS M , blolo ® ; paediatrics and 
slow iJ^8y,,.mstorians have been 

' : ®rva\frf , i J ‘ ■ re * cvance to recent 
| *?*y.aod fo (he measurement of the 


jrrnwrn trnccnrsn mum m me cimnm- 
meni it hus grent potential ns n iiicuure 
cd living standards which incorporates, 
:is trmiitionnl measures cunuot do, the 
effects of mortality, morbidity and the 
demands of work. It cannot do so, of 
course, for the adult whose growth has 
ceased, but for the child nnd adoles- 
cent it can, and it is in those ages l hut 
growth is most sensitive to the environ- 
ment. 

Because there is substantial indi- 
vidual variation around the average 
height or weight m a particular age, it is 
necessary to gather ninny observa- 
tions. {fortunately, it hns been normal 
practice since the middle of the eight- 
eenth century in Europe and North 
America to measure recruits, so the 
records of armies and navies provide 
much evidence of height at a given age, 
together with data about the occupa- 
tions ii nd birthplaces of the recruits. 
Other sources, such as censuses or 
slaves and the records of charities, 
provide similnr information although, 
unfortunately, rarely for women. 

Using these sources, historians and 
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Lmldon^treet Arabs” of the early nineteenth century. Marine Society records show that the slum children 
were an average eight inches shorter than their upper class contemporaries. 


Using inese sources, numinous u»u 


CCUI1UIIIISI9 numiiiK ■ ' — , 

spices of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research have now 
gathered information about 400,000 
people living since about 1750 in 
Britain and North America. About 
200,000 lived in Britain nnd details 
abouth them have been gathered with 
a gram from the ESRC; many more 
had emigrated from Bn tain to the 
United States. It has often been possi- 
ble in the United States to link details 
of recruits with the details of their 
families in the census and thus to 
examine the environment in which 
they grew up. As a result, several 
million items of data are now in our 
computer files. . . . ... 

The collection and analysis of this 
material has been slow and complex. Ji 
has required teamwork and collabora- 
tion with statisticians, demographers 

rcrarsg’fiffi 

ism and the search for data. 

The Initial results from this work are 
striking. First, several groups of .chil- 
dren were extraonhnanly short by 

modem standards. In ^ndon from 

1756 the Marine Society helped boys 

• from foe slums to find jobi j «j ' stogb 

£2S8BtSJW53S 

• aruuxui tow ’ nf thi> came 


age today. They were uaraiy tatier 
than slave children brought up on the 
plantations of the West Indies, vir- 
tually no European child today is ns 
short and similar stunted growth can 
be found only in the most deprived 
regions of the world. It is evidence, 
both there and in eighteenth-century 
London, of the most severe malnutri- 
tion, disease and deprivation suffered 
both by the child and, probably, by his 

mother. . . . , . 

Second, the evidence Is a graphic 
demonstration of the extent of class 
differences in industrializing Britain. 
The Marine Society’s children from 
the London slums can be compared 
with the children of the gentry and 
aristocracy who were trained at 
Sandhurst. At the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, these upper class 
14-vear-olds averaged about eight in- 
ches taller than the slum children, so 
great a difference that hardly any of 
the working class children would have 
been as tall as any child of the upper 
class. While these differences nar- 
rowed in adulthood, they still re- 
mained and, were clearly perceived at 

^TfrMVorking classes did not remain 
as short later in the nineteenth cen- 
turv Much work remains to, be done, 
but it seems likely that heights t m 
Britain increased substantially ditring 
the second quarter ;of the nineteenth 
century before a Will which was then 
succeeded by rapid growth in the 


E resent century. That rapid growth has 
een experienced in all the developed 
nations, including Japan. Growth in 
height is closely related statistically to 

g rowth in incomes, to changes in the 
islribution of income and to falls in 
mortality, so that substantial differ- 
ences in height have existed and still 
remain between countries and, within 
them, between social classes and occu- 
pational groups. 

The increase in heights has not been 
smooth nor continuous; indeed, there 
have been several occasions on which 
it has stopped or been reversed. _De- 

C rivation in wartime has caused this, as 
ave periods of economic depression; 
it is not fanciful, on the basis of 
historical evidence, to believe that the 
present unemployment is affecting the 
growth and final stature of the British 
population. ‘ 

In this respect, as in the use of the 
computer technology which made this 
work possible, ihelntcrests, methods 
and findings of historians match those 
of contemporary social and biological 
scientists. The work would, indeed, be 
impossible without ihe techniques of 
multi-variate analysis which have been 
developed to cope with contemporary 
problems. The data collection and 
analysis could not have been contem- 
plated until the recent development of 
data pntry terminals, interactive prog- 
ram development and database tech- 
nology.’ Most important, the work; 
! builds on foe Inquiries of human 


biologists and sociologists who have 
shown the discriminating power of 
measures of human growth. 

But the traffic is not all one way. 
Historical data contribute (o our 
knowledge of the processes of human 
growth by providing a long-term back- 
ground, spanning a much wider range 
of environmental conditions than is 
available in contemporary studies. The 
possibility of linking information from 
different sources over long time 
periods is a further advantage of 
Historical work, while the complexities 
of doing so provide a testing-ground 
for database technology. Tire skills of 
historians in source criticism, as well as 
in identifying the features of human 
behaviour specific to a particular en- 
vironment or time, are also much 
needed in many of the social sciences. 

Historians are, in general, not only 
conservative but diffident, unwilling to 
claim resources or to parade their 
special skills. Some positively revel in 
not being useful. This attitude sells 
history short. The new technology, 
because it forces historians to collabo- 
rate, also encourages them to claim 
their rightful place among students of 
human behaviour. 

The author is professor of modem 
history at Birkbeck College, London, 
and a research director of the Centre for 
Economic Policy Research. He is <tu- 
• thor of An Introduction to Quantita- 
tive Metnods for Historians. 
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An English friendship explored 


The title of Sinn in Gray's new play The 
Common Pursuit is. lie says, hi hi ml to 
have “an uhvimis resonance” for pco- 

C le who know Cambridge English. 

/hen you know ilml Gray was taught 
at Cambridge by l : . R. Lea vis in (lie 
late fifties and early sixties, it certainly 
holds the suggestion of a time, a place 
and an attitude to literary endeavour 
which tile play dues not disappoint. 

The play begins in Cambridge in 
[%(). with a group of undergraduates 
planning what they will “give the 
world", and follows them through to 
the late seventies as they become 
academics, journalists, publishers - 
the stock of professions with which 
Gray customarily deals. Whereas in his 
most famous plays Bulley. Otherwise 
Engaged and Quartermaine's Terms a 
central character dominates, in the 
new play (as in The Rear Column) 
Gray spreads the interest and humour 
fairly evenly among the male rhu me- 
ters - “I like them all. you see” - and 
constructs as alwuys a play tliut is, in 
the fnmous phrase, ‘‘well made". 

Well made, and proud of it. “1 think 
everything should he well made. Any 
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Simon Gray’s new play 
opened this week. He 
talks to Lynne Truss 
about theatre, 
Cambridge and the 
“intellectual obscenity” 
of structuralist jargon 
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badly made play is simply a badly made 
play, like n badly made ear or a badly 
made sonnet.” The phrase shouldn't 
be used. Gray contends, us “a term of 
contempt". Rather "the assumption 
should always he that the playwright 
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has tried to make his plays well”. 

With its action spreading over 17 
years The Common Pursuit gives Gray 


i ^ •**•« 
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the opportunity to explore the de- 
velopment of “an English friendship”. 
The structure is unremarkable, but 
then Gray disclaims any interest in 
extending the formal boundaries of 
drama, saying that nhhouch he enjoys 
it in other people's work “there's u 
kind of theatrical inventiveness and 
ingenuity that I simply luck”. But he’s 
clearly pleased with the epilogue to his 
new play when the scene returns to the 
youthful optimistic days in Cambridge . 
The device is simple but effective, 
though not designed particularly to 
underline irony: “I'm quite sure that if 
your me i / years ueiore, whatever uie 
moment was, it would be packed with 
ironies”. 

Coincidentally perhaps, it was 17 
years ago that Gray joined the English 
depart men i nt Queen Mary College, 
London. He’s now in his Iasi term, 
though he will continue to conduct 
seminars on u visiting husis. “I've 
never progressed beyond lecturer ut 
Queen Mary. I think I have exactly the 

»,V! a,u * ** wI,cn * arrived, 
which itself was a mistake - because 
Jhcy meant to make me nn assistant 
lecturer and forgot on the form. It was 
a burcacratic slip- up - but we used to 
have contracts in those ilnys and there 
was nothing they could do about if. 
One or the reasons given for his luck or 
promotion was, he says with a hollow 
laugh, his failure to publish, u ‘lack of 
productivity". 

But docs he ever write crit icism ? All 
he Will admit to is an annuul review of 
books on cricket for The Sunday 






Tunes, He finds the current trends in 
literary criticism all very depressing. 
) natural laiiguage of disciissiun 
isn t sufficient for tlie discussion of 
books - if that really is the ease - then 
ui n sense books aren’t worth reading. I 
hnppcii to believe (hut hooks slinuldhc 


vi.. M 


talked about in the language approx- 
imately in which one talks about a 
cricket match", a language that is 
'incisive, to the point, questioning''. 
1 lie jargon of structuralism “amounts 
to an intellectual obscenity" he de- 
clares, adding. "1 can say this kind of 
thing now because l don't intend to 
engage in any kind of academic dispute 

Holding such strong views he never- 
theless feels that the great McCabe 
structuralism dispute wbs handled bv 
his old university “with a characteristic 




tack oT generosity”. Indeed, consider- 
ing the way Cambridge is evoked in the 
new play. Gray seems to have lew 
happy memories of his eight years 
t here, and few good worth to say for 
the university now. As a postgraduate 
there he used a student mngii/ine to 
utliicfc the values perpetuated by the 
examination system, upholding (lie 
view that the exams “simply encour- 
aged lies". All they proved whs tliut the 
student had the fluency fas Gray 
undoubtedly had) to puss them. “I do 
know that people who were Intensely 
serious m their rending of English, mid 
carefully intelligent nnd properly un- 
certain, did badly in exams.’ 1 He says 
he is glad not to have taught ut 
Cambridge except as a supervisor 
rune of the most loathly aspects of 
Cambridge English has always been its 


incestuous politics”) but says that lie 
hl.inies the university for nothing so 
much ns lor what it lias done to the 
town, “which is so rotten that I think of 
it with rage”. He cites high rise ear 
parks, iimlihc destruction of streets as 
outrages perpetrated by the fellows of 
the colleges. “It’s an absolute disgrace. 
They should he hanged from their 
lump-posts". In Cambridge, he says, 
“the vandals are in the common 
rooms”. 

Tor the literary and academic figures 
in The Common Pursuit Gray says lie 
has used "real people’s biographies, 
hut not their lives”. His met hod is to 
borrow from real life, but not to effect 
simple portraits of people he knows (“I 
have met about mile lecturers in the 
University of London who claim to be 
Butlcv. aiul not one of Tliem is”). In the 
new play the character of the niaga/.iiie 
editor .Smart uses facts from the life of 
Gray's Iricmi Ian Hamilton (erstwhile 
editor of The New Review). Stuart also 
reflects something of the attitudes of 
Gray's mentor Lenvis in his approach 
“to fiis particular form, ns lie sees it, of 
integrity". When Stuart's literary 
magazine is threatened by the with- 
drawal of an Arts Council pram on the 
grounds that it is “elitist”, Stuart 
exclaims, “Well, somebody's got to lie. 
haven't they? Especially at a time 
when nobody else wants" to he." 

Elitism is certain ail issue in Gray's 
work. His characters tend to be well- 
bred ami well-educated, and his most 
entertaining creations. Ben Bulley. 
ami Simon Hcnch (in Otherwise Lit- 
Rafted) are characterized by punc- 
tiliousness in conversation, picking up 
and ridiculing ambiguities in oilier peo- 
ple's less careful speech. “’I here are 
still people in the world who speak, as 
a matter ol course, precisely. It doesn’t 
seem to me that the fact that their 
numbers are diminishing means that 
they are no longer interesting." Gray 
denies that lie sees anything special iii 
the messy lives such people live in his 
plays V'Everytme leads a messy life") 
hut agrees that Heneh's punctilious- 
ness does contribute to his lmhup^i- 

hclicf. against nil the evidence, “tlmt 
been use you think clearly and lake up a 
certain attitude to ymirseir and the 
world around von, the world will mil 
into place in that way". This doe's seem 
Jo be a pnihlem shared bv a nmiihei of 
Ins eliaiaeleis. 

Perhaps now that Gray is formally 
leaving ncailemic life someone wifi 
undertake some serious criticism of his 
work. Why has there been so little? 
“I m not taken its n very serious chap. I 
Hunk it's as simple as that. It's also 
something to do with what they call the 
‘well .made' phiy. Also, I remember 
opening a paper once some years ago 
and seeing myself described as a 
fashionable playwright' - and 1 knew 
that that was the end of that." 

"The Common Pursuit ” opened this 
week at the Lyric, Hammer. smith. It 
«»?, August II. The text is 
published hy Methuen 


Continuing exhibitions: 

Ends Sunday. Hayward Calk rt u 

ISn-lSn 

larlu and Alliert°Mii«m^ l 2£ J' 
work hy 1984 

irom Kingston School of ThrcToS 
sional Design. ^ 

To July 15. -Serpentine Galkrv |*» 
dan. Haas Coper 192H-19R1; workoff 
artist potter. 1 

To July 15. Gruvcs Art Gallery t 
Held. Headhunters: an ArlsCouSK 
mg exhibition centred on twcntiedL 
century portrayals of the human fat 
i “ S J „ L,brar y Exhibition 0a4 

lery Milton Keynes. (?h«i/ohj Am 
S culpture: includes work hy Geoigt fa. 
lard. Henry Moore and Barn Flunein 

To July 22. City Art Gallery, BirX. 
ham. Julia Margaret Cameron /it 
works hy the Victorian phot* 
grapher. 

'In July 22. City Art Gallery, YoA 
Light Years Ahead: ihc best of Brito 
holography. 

To July 28. Glynn Vivian An Gallcn. 
Swanseu. Room for Thought: a iiii 
exhibition of eight works, selected h 
Hilary Lane. Includes works by Cunt 
Aitehison, Kenneth Martin and Emm 
Park. 

To July 28. John Hansard Galkry. 
University of Southampton, to, 
Grayson: objects, photographs, paim- 
ings. 

l*o July 2‘t. Castle Museum, Nottfa- 
ham. Drawings by Bonnard. 

lo July 29. Museum of Modem Alt, 
Oxford. Tradition and Renewal: conitnv 
notary art in the German Dcmonaic 
Republic. Also 'SMAtJIC: original ilb 
trations from children's books. 

New exhibitions: 

Prom tomorrow. City Museum ml 
Art Gallery. Slake on Trent. Wafa 
with ( i dou) : Bridget Riley, best know 
for her black and while paintings in ihe 
l%l)s. experiments with colours fan 
ancient Egypt. 

From July 12. Impressions Gallery it 
Photography. York. What iill'amum 
do with a ’Camera: Francis Benjmii 
Johnston I KM- 1952. 

From July l-l. Usher Gallery. L/nwfo 
tin \ ,if i,7<>ia < Yrriv: nn exhiMlion ft 
uiwnscnpes organized hy the Natfaul 
< ialleiy. 

I'roiii July 19. Arts Council, 105 Pk» 
dilly, London W I, Snnurel Johnson IW- 
1 7K-I: exhibition lo commemorate ik 
two luunlrcdth anniversary of Johnsoa's 
death. As well books and nixnuscriptsfe 
exhibit ion inelmles rill the principal por- 
traits of Johnson. 


p;.'v 




at 12.VS. 


Dr Johnson: at the Arts Council. 



A dance to the music of stone 


Figures In a Garden 
Yorkshire Sculpture Park, Bretton 
Hall College 
To September 2 
A New View oft he Garden 
High Wall, Pul ten's Lane i 
Headington, Oxford 
July 12 to August *4 

An almost hysterical outburst of new 
reulptoral forms in the last thirty years 
hav tended to distract from more 
traditional work in traditional ma- 
. Yet it Is impossible to know 

what holds the key to the future, and it 
is no shame in art to sneak an evict! no 


Edward Lucie-Smith. While he does 
not think the best contemporary sculp- 
J“ re i 15 necessarijy figurative, he does 
think there is interesting figurative 
work coming from a younger group. 
Several of the exhibitors nave con- 
nexions with Wimbledon School of Art 
where he is head of the sculpture 
department. * 

f °t n Skeltonshows a female torsd in 
L . b u autlful blacfc -necked Cornish 


STSr 1 ** »,™rs to the Yorkshire 
Sculpture Park for an exhibition on the 
Human figure., 
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One of the highhghts of the exhlbi- 
! lon ,s Glvnn Williams’? “Sitting Still” 
horlkfe^ojloutcd ancastcr stone. 

I HP AIM hlith 1 i . 


— .m.^vv, uu1su untastcr stone. 
The girl with her. knees raised, arms 
slung round them, is patently still; 
Jjyj u ,h ^ e «rth through chunky 
feet, but she is also immensely ariest- 
ing. as if a potent energy swirled 

i , , . though the spatial. loQps and flow of 

Glynn Williams: “Holdlng,:^ ^Khwl- 
log, Protecting” , . . . -t.- . who 


nVi..:r , r T“2 IW '' LCU v-ornisn si 
Pplypham stone he often uses (he has 
5 outside pieces at Brighton College C 
c . n J ,9. f August), Michael g, 
Cooper s sylph-like white marble torso [| 
makes a good contrast with Eugene H 
Dodeignc s hauntingiy fluid. "Couple" ft 

; 

l 

Gordon Youna> binocu- ir 
lared Tank Commander Bird” peer- “ E 
mg from a flurry of rhododendronsand 
from Hilary Carlmel. r ■ 

Jfllyw. of setf-consrious- : a , 

'i 

to figures because ho jtelt. his work was ■ wi 

ambiguous and because he wanted iiis ra 


forms arc unconventional, strong, 
emotive and organic; a perspective he 
has learned from trying to open up his 
stone as much as possible like church 
pillars and vaulting. He has looked at 
African and South Seas sculpture and 
he has gone back to the origins of 
modermiim to early Epstein, early 
Moore and Gaudier-Brzeska. He ta 
less interested in what has happened 
since. 1 K 

With the Liverpool International 
.Garden Festival setting the pace it is a 
good season for open-air sculpture and 
J5 cr< ? js more in a privately owned 
Harold Peto landscape where ihe Ox- 
ford Gallery j s holding "A New View 
in the Garden”. An architect with a 
passion for Italian Renaissance, Peto 
crammed his gardens with Ionic col- 
umns and classical sculpture, creating 
m the process something essentially 
Edwardian and English. .-. 

.^™, Pu, l^ Une > Hcading- 
i°n, Oxford is therefore highly 
appropriate for a display of furniture, 
equipment and pniamenl in; nearly 

; three acres of tq traces apd la whs with a 
temple, trees and a stream. There will 

d . CCk cha[l > 8nd hammocks; 

, willow baskets, ceramic planters, 1 a 
range of sundials and bird-baths as well 

• ?,?.i 


Strong’s comments about the 
of the garden accessories at ). 
Chelsea Flower Show, the idea bW 
promote good designs that ct u 
acquired by the average garden offg 
showing simulaneously that the 8 
and its contents can be carefully^ 

^A tiny bronze figure 
precariously around the rim 
sundial; a bronze nymph clap 
hands at the top of a, .musical 
fountain; Quentin Bel* s 
glass lady floats like a cloud. » 
mg Ihc garden scene and t*® sad 
figurative sculptors. Simon Ven y 
Polly lonidcs, exhibit m . i|0 "® mUSU j] 
Polly lonidcs’s work shows ^ 
clarity, intensity and sensing a 
materials. “Comfort", made 
boulder of French limestone, pc 
two figures in reassunng m , 
strong yet tender; and n« ^ 

5tonc & "Flora" posit. vclyr^^ 
glnd spirit of summer and « ^ 

&e weight of the body stafBhJJ 
buttocks to shoudenm^^ 
curves. I o convey the 1®? ll ?° ^ 6 
without putting daisies in n . ^ 
what ihc sculptor sought an 
evidently achieves. •: 

. Sally Fes®? 
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The getting of proletarian wisdom 


Ben Pimlott 


proletarian Philosophers: problems In 
socialist culture In Britain 1900-1940 
by Jonathan Rfe 

Oxford University Press, £ 15. Ut) 

I5BN0 19827261 8 

Is there - can there be - an indepen- 
dent working class culture that is truly 
intellectual? In his pioneering A Pro- 
letarian Science (1980) Stuart Niacin- 
tyre pointed to an important tradition 
of British working-class “autodidncls", 
self-taught scholars who developed a 
brand of “proletarian” Marxism tliut 
reacheda peak of influence in the early 
1920s, before it was killed off by the 
sterile dogmas of middle-class Stalinist 
intellectuals. Examining the decline of 
this essentially pre-Leninist vernacu- 
lar, Macintyrc felt that much of value 
had been lost. Jonathan Rde. re- 
treading some of the same around, is 
less sure. In this elegant ana energetic 
essay, he seems to suggest that quack- 
ery and self-justification were the main 
ingredients of autodidaciic Marxist 
theory. At the SHnic time he points to a 
central, and continuing, proletarian 
dilemma. How can the working-class 
escape the political and economic 
domination of other classes, while 
accepting the domination of their 
ideas'/ 

It was this con u rid rum that led 
Viciorian self-improvers to philoso- 
phy, conceived ns an all-embracing 
attempt to explain an oppressive 
world. "Philosophy finds its material 
weapons in the Proletariat", wrote the £ 
young Marx, “just ns the Proletariat C 
finds its spiritual weapons in Philoso- a 
phjr". For the nutodiducts, however. 3 
philosophy was less n spiritual weapon 1 
than a form of spiritual expression. 2 
Marx was admired, in some cases even '9 
read, by self-taught working men who 
did mu “in k-to muiab n r 
middle classes. Yet it wjis pieeiselv Mu- 
most defiantly class-conscious who 
faced the cruellest dilemma. On Ihe 
one hand, the acquisition of literary 
culture against the odds filled them 
with "a somewhat acrid feeling of 
proletarian righteousness” at their 
ability to equal or surpass the leisured 
dasses in the middle -class cultural 
game. On the other hand, there was an 
uncomfortable awareness that ihe 
rules of the game, providing the 
framework and much or the content of 
their learning, had been set by their 
exploiters, what made the dilemma 
more acute was the link that existed 
between self-leaching, scif-help, self- 
denial and ninciccnlh-ccntury reli- 
gious nonconformity. “In 1900 we got 
converted to socialism", wrote Tommy 
Jackson, whose autodidnet icism began 
wih a sixpenny junkshnp copy of 
of ' Le , wes s Biographical History of 
rlnlosophy, “almost literally in the 
tame way that we became converted 
■jam sin to ‘Salvation"’. Such conver- 
sions increased the appetite for know- 
le oge, and hence for books written hy 
representatives of the class enemy. 
,J*b° n and his friends, believing 
*®. l 'f. e JH ,| s it) in “a certain rather 
owjc&tjc kind of Marxism”, hoped that 
would open the workers' 
; r ', 0, hc tricks played by the capital- 
? " 8SS - The aim was lo discover the 
s? potential for happiness, but 
oT®. *? change, in the words of the 
Sf” Labour Party, the working 
J? ? , c ™d e . and untutored disenn- 
Ji™ 0 wtelligent and educated re- 

SS5 nflr X fought and action". 

wiling up m to file citadels of mid- 
■class learning for what it could 

Sustained 

by jril 

^Ss nrjorchan8 ' 

£12.50 

!!^ 90S83836X : 

XnSSfJj on ? of few South 
10 have enjoyed a 
25y throughout the past 
rctofi h r°Pl=.wservers have come to 
' -talb rt J“^ l «asoiT as an example 
bihe« hJ 5 • Lalih America while 
^ners have gilded to s^e it as material 
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An lllusfnilion fi'iuii lire puiuphlel Xvtiiii is Independent Working-Class lulu cation? published hy llie Plebs 
League in 1920. The league opposed “(lie permeation of University Ideas” among workers. 


give, the radical uutodidacts encoun- 
tered bourgeois progressives coming 
the other way: high-minded disciples 
of the “Oxford Hegelian" T. H. 
Green, seeking to bestow upon their 
less fortunate brethren the benefits of 
civilized culture. 

Though more successful among 
aspirant members of the lower middle 
class than among the working class, the 
University Extension movement 
nevertheless offered the proletarian 
uituididiicls both mi opportunity and u 
clml lenge. When Ruskin Hall was 
established in Oxford, the aim, accord- 
ing to the founders, was to enable 
working-class scholars to “lead a life 
worthy of a citizen and a man", while 
not disturbing the social order. "It is 
not intended' , they declared, “that a 
man should rise out of his class to swell 
the already-crowded professional clas- 
ses'*. Here, us it happened, was a real 
problem. For if the function or a liberal 
education was to train men to become 
lawyers, clergymen and civil servants; 
and if the niimher of positions for 
lawyers, clergymen and civil servants 
remained small; what was the purpose 
of a liberal education for the large and 
growing numbers who wanted it but 
were surplus to requirements? 

Rejecting the view that Ruskin 
should help workers to take up culture 
“in much the same wav that n profes- 
sional man might take up gardening . 
a dissident group of students within the 
college (as it had become), presented 
their alternative: working-class educa- 
tion that was of, as well as for, the 


proof that oil wealth can ouy any..!...* 
Certainly Venezuelan democracy has 
been characterized by lavish spending 
from the major parlies, a he«vy dose of 
patronage in appointment to public 
office° and not aTw correpbon 
dais. It would be too 9 ™ca o regard 

it simoly as a 8 rav y tram * 54* l P ere 
be !» doubt that the political, syst em 
faces some severe tests during the 
austerity which is now following the 

en D°spite e the distinctive ness and jm j 
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working-classes. The result whs the wisdom reflected tile assumptions of 
Plebs League, set up in opposition lo the universitv-al tending classes, nnd 
“llie permention of University Ideas in that true understanding resided clsc- 

thc minds of the young blood of where. “When lie wns not tanning 

labour”. By the early 192ns, llie “hide- hides in his liinucry in Ihc little Rhine- 

pendent Workinu-CInss Education" land town of Sicburg". wrote a typical 

movement, with its Cent ml labour udmirer, “he wns in his leisure hours 

College and its residential und cones- tunning the hides of the decadent 

pundencc courses. Iind 30,000 part- philosophers". 

lime enrolments. In the end, university-trained Mnrx- 

Thc “Plebs" considered “prole t a- isis rumbled Dietzgcn, asking the 

riun philosophy'' an Indispcnsnnle part embarrassing question "Is Dietzgcn 

of revolutionary socialist education. nnd all Dietzgcn stands for worth 

Yet wlint was “prole tnrinn philoso- studying at ufl?’’, and Ihe Labour 

phy", and what were Ihc features that College movement was persuaded to 

made it distinctively proletarian? For put the old charlatan on the shelf: but 

members of the IWCE movement, one not before he had gained a place in the 

“proletarian" philosopher, almost un- autodidacts’ pantheon alongside Marx 

known in the university world, was and Engels. Few British workers made 

pre-eminent: Joseph Dietzgcn much progress with Dieizgen undilute. 

("Ditehkin" as the miners called him). Vernacular textbooks on “Dietzgen- 

a former tanner, a contemporary. jsm", however, turning gobbledy-gook 

disciple and interpreter of Marx, and into homespun proverbs, continued to 

the author of many opaque Germanic circulate among working-class radicals 

tomes. Rie is interested, not in the long after the British Communist Party 

thoughts of Dietzgen. which he finds had officially proscribed them, 

anodyne, but in the phenomenon. Did Marxism have a “philosophy” at 
Why lie wonders, did generations of all? Lenin, who apparently held Diciz- 

knowledge-seeking workers treat gen in high regard, followed him in 

Dietzecn's ponderous and often in- thinking so. Not all of Lenin's suppor- 

comnrehensible works as holy writ? ten agreed, and there were some in 
The reason appears to have been the Russia who campaigned under the 

compelling appeal of Dieizgen’s cen- banner: “Science to the bridge r 

tral idea. The proletariat, Dietzgen Philosophy overboard! , seeing phi- 

contended, was the progenitor and losophy per se as a prop to the 

true inheritor of philosophy. Dietz- bourgeoisie. It was after Lenin s death 

aen’s heavy foreign jargon seemed. that “philosophy”, redefined, came 

paradoxically, to justify a message into its own as pan of the Comintern's 

which the working-class radicals global strategy. Pro-Stalin red guards 

wanted to believe: that university seized control of the Soviet academies. 


e was nomuio ueiantuui 1 3 u«.. the acute social conflicts that accompa- 
remarkable Politico v Petroleo written nied the emergence of mass polities in 
in the 1950s. Individual topics (notably Argentina and Chile; even the un- 
he oil industry) have also received pleasant and corrupt Perez Jimenez 
substantial treatment. However there regime was more benign limn those of 
is less general material of a kind which Pinochet or Vldcla. There was, 
can be used for teaching purposes. moreover, nothing in Venezuelan po i- 

This aap was certainly in Ihe minds tical tradition that suggested the like i- 

nf the publishers when they hood of its sactxssftii transition to 

BDnroached Judith Ewell for a concise democracy after 1958; this was in many 

Sern history of Venezuela. On the ways a triumph of hope expen- 

whole the task is performed well. It is ence. Moreover^ while the oil boom s 

tme that Ewell’s book does not really discussed in sortie detail . the author s 

tackle the difficult questions relating to • rather narrative account does not 
the nature of Venezuelan exceptional- analyse the difficulties of using oil 

km Her underlying assumptions dre. fooney.aS an agent of ccotwmtc trans- 

: SrafflSSfliir-SS 


moreover, nothing in Venezuelan poli- 
tical tradition that suggested the likeli- 
hood of its successful transition to 


seeking to codify “dialectical laws” and 
demanding “the unity of theory and 
practice ". According' to Rdc. it be- 
came absolutely indiscernible whether 
the new, "proletarian” professors 
“supposed that parly policy was to be 
determined by philosophical argu- 
ment, or whether it was the opposite 
way round”. 

Thus, in Britain, one kind of opiate 
replaced another. Here was a strange 
twist. The new “dialectical material- 
ism" had been invented in Russia to 
bent down the Russian bourgeois pro- 
fessors. It was imposed on British 
comrades in the early 1930s to replace 
the vulgar Marxism of Dietzgen and its 
locally adapted forms. Yet dialectical 
materialism was, if anything, even 
more impenetrable than Dietzgenism, 
and only the hourgeois professors 
could claim lo understand it. As a 
result, British workinc-dass Commun- 
ists, while accepting the correctness of 


[. dialectical materialism, left its inter- 
pretation to the intellectuals - the very 
group whose influence it had originally 
been devised to undermine. 

Oddly enough, while the appeal of 
Dietzgcn ism had been almost entirely 
| restricted to working-class socialists, 

dialectical materialism for a time en- 
joyed a vogue in some sections of the 
intelligentsia. Little interest was 
aroused among professional philo- 
sophers, who saw it as a throwback to 
the had old davs of Platonism aiul 
Hegelianism, which had been over- 
— taken hy advances in the discipline. 
‘*""7 Natural scientists, however, were 

ut traded by its apparently “scientific” 
— view of society, and by the light it 
seemed to shed on the history of 
science. In the hungry aiul war- 
threatened thirties, it also appealed to 
many writers, poets and artists, en- 
■■J coiirugcd by its alternative certainties. 

Plebs saw as a virtue of tlie new doctrine mal 
it hud "laid quietly lo rest the ghost of 
Joseph Dieizgen . Unlike the Dietz- 
ons of genists, however . those who professed 
s, and to sec meaning in diulccticnl nialcrial- 
i else- ism generally stood outside tlte culture 
inning and rou lines of most socialist and 
Urine- Murxist activists. The Communist 
y picul hierarchy was happy to keep them 
hours there. Where the old uutodidacts of 
■adcnl the Plebs League had regarded ortho- 
dox academic distinction with con- 
Mnrx- tempt, the Communist Party of Hurry 
a the Poll nt revered it. There were ninny 

:tzgcn stories of enger young Communist 
worth students being told to assist the class 
ubour struggle hy working for a first. British 
led to Marxism had, indeed, come full circle. 
If: but Often, in this stimulating book, otic 
in the is struck by the innpproprialcness of 
Marx terms. Tlie issue was theological not - 
made as Ihe disputants believed - philo- 
lilute. sophicnl. The search was not for 
:zgen- knowledge but for a politically service- 
-gook able religion. Perhaps, therefore, it is 
icd to as unfair to set DietzgenorhisStalinist 

dicals supplantcrs intellectual tests as it 
Party would be in the case of Joseph Smith 
and the Book of Mormon. Neverthe- 
hy” at less, the dissatisfaction of the prolcta- 
Dictz- rian autodidacts - the reason for their 
iim in search - is important. Questions fun- 
ippor- damcntal to all education (where 
me in should it come from, what Is it Tor, 
r the what values should it adopt, whose 
Igc - interests should it serve?) are no closer 
l phi- to resolution. With witty, lucid open- 
o the mindedness, Jonathan Rfie provides 
death an imaginative and unusual contribu- 

came tion to the debate. 


democracy after 1958; this was in many 
ways a triumph of hope over experi- 
ence. Moreover, while the oil boom is 
discussed in sortie detail, the author’s 
rather narrative account does not 
analyse the difficulties of using oil 
Paoney ad an agent of economic trans- 
formation (difficulties felt in many 
pther oil -ex porting countries) or of the 
particularly; Venezuelan ways of trying 
tp.i'esolve'lfem.it wriuld be unreason-' 


Ben Pimhi is lecturer in politics at 
Blrkbeck. College, London. 


able to expect Ihe author lo provide 
totally satisfactory answers to these 
questions, but a comparative perspec- 
tive would have helped. 

What Judith Ewell has provided, 
however,' is a reliable and at times 
cngaging'narraiive of the lust hundred 
years. She conveys a detached sym- 
pathy with almost all of the political, 
intellectual and social figures around 
which the discussion centres, and 
grants intellectual and cultural history 
its due importance. 

George Philip . - 

George Philip is lecturer in Latin 
American politics at jhe , Lqhdpfi 
School of Economics. • 
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Invitation to Linguistics 

by Richard Hudson 

Martin Rabcrtson.fi 4. 50 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 85520 665 9 and Wifi 7 

Linguistics Today 

by Keith Brown 

Fontana, £3.95 

ISBN 00063648ft 1 

Since linguistics is not yet part of the 
school curriculum, it is often difficult 
for students considering it as a course 
of study to know what they would be 
letting themselves in for. Richard 
Hudson's Invitation to Linguistics will 
give even sixth farmers with lit tic spare 
time for reading outside their A level 
subjects an accurate and engaging 
impression of what the study of linguis- 
tics actually involves. 

What makes Hudson’s book diffe- 
rent from other introductory books on 
linguistics is that it is a practical guide 
rather than a descriptive survey of the 
field, and is written in a way which 
directly addresses the reader. It starts 
from where the reader is likely to be, 
treating him or her as an expert on at 
least one language. English, about 
which reflection is invited. This 
approach is quite in contrast to the 
conventional approach in introductory 
textbooks where the emphasis is on 
(he author as expert, imparting in- 
formation to an ignorant reader. 

The chapters entitled “Thines You 
(sort of) Know Already" includes a 
questionnaire whose overt aim is to 
persuade readers that they are author- 
ities on their own native varieties of 
English. For example, readers arc 



' ^ 

speech 

jj 7 ; Language and Society 

V . , is by William Downes 

•• Fontana, £4.95 

1; I ISBN 0006361854 

■ Both sociolinguistics and pragmatics 

; ; analyse language as it is used tn dolly- 

«. life; both, therefore, extend the study 

f ; • of .language beyond the restricted. 

•> limits imposed by Chomskyan linguls- 

jj ' • bes- This book surveys current findings 

. , within these two disciplines, and is a 

j useful and original introduction to 

• f; language and society. Its main origi- 

nality, though, lies in its attempt to 

| relate the two disciplines within a 

r : single theoretical framework. 

I: ' V ": Chomskyan linguistics searches for 

• universal features of language - of 
, ' -1 ; linguistic "competence” - that can 

.' ultimately be explained in terms of 

]il .V : : invariant properties of the mind. 

1. ; Sociolinguistics and pragmatics, in 

Iju. :! contrast, seek to understand those 

properties of natural language that 
•i; ' ' ' enable it to function as a system of 

I,- i communication. Both analyse every- 

;, 1 •!: day speech, in its social context- which 

I . ; : • Chomsky rejected as mere "perform- 

i-".;,. ance”. 

V , ‘ The most striking characteristic of 

V i-V I • natural language must be its variabil- 

j b • “y.. a n d perhaps the most striking 

M «L„ ■ . fch evMient of Sociolinguistics, to date 
i '-V ■.•S’J-'Vjp ; ^ thadcvelotiment of. techniques to 
I ;i :: i JM* variation.; DownCs pro- 

iiritif rl i. Wpesgnlnroi'mative and very readable 

! I*!;.; ' I, pccouQt of the known relationships 


invited to decide whether they would 
say "She helped John and me” nr “She 
helped John and I”. Neither is con- 
sidered right nr wrong, hut both can he 
described by different rules. In 
another chapter, on nuzzles from 
various languages, Hudson gives 
actual examples, for tlic reader to try, 
of the kinds of problems linguists try to 
solve, such us how the phonetic con- 
texts of two Zulu vowels differ. He also 
gives sicp-by-stcp advice, of a kind 1 
nave not seen elsewhere, as to how to 
achieve solutions. This could help 
advanced as well as beginning stu- 
dents. All in all, Hudson manages to 

f irescnl a broad and enticing view of 
inguistics, balancing the strange with 
the familiar, general issues with par- 
ticular problems, and theory with 
practice (including careers advice). 

Keith Brown's book Linguistics To- 
day has a more specific focus than 
Hudson's, and might more aptly be 
called Syntax Today, since anyone who 
wants to know about another major 
area of linguistics, such as phonology, 
will not learn much here. Brown sees 
syntax as the “the principal task of 
linguistics”, which is a common view as 
a result of Chomsky's influence, but is 
by no means uncontroversial. Having 
said that fie will focus on syntax. 
Brown provides a fairly broad defini- 
tion of this as “the way ill which words 
can be combined ana manipulated to 
convey meanings”. This is followed up 
in chapters four to seven with a concise 


Acres of 
words 


Thomas Hardy’s English 
by Ralph W.V. Elliott 
Blackwell/Deulsch, £22.50 
ISBN0631 136592 
William Barnes: the Dorset poet 
Introduced and selected by Chris 
Wrlgley 

Dovecote Press, £4.95 
ISBN 0946159 17 3 

Jii i n -can Bir.. 4 £rin\. A V\*j IVirJkustfl 
jtuaue of Dickens and Jane Austen, 
Trollope and Thackeray, It was inevit- 
able that Thomas Hardy's English 

ChnillH rvimfl i 


find impressive survey of the main 
approaches to syntax. It is impressive 
Tor its comprehensive and up to the 
minute coverage. 

The chapter “The Rise nnd Fall of 
Transformations" is the first 1 have 
seen that introduces two recent 
approaches at a basic level: govern- 
ment and binding theory and general- 
ized phrase structure grammar. Brown 
also manages to deal with approaches 
to syntax that take function rather than 
structure as primary. Throughout the 
four chapters of the book which deal 
with syntax. Brown’s discussion is well 
organized and easy to follow. 

There arc also chapters on noil- 
syntactic topics, such as the introduc- 
tory chapter “Language and Com- 
munication", and “Models of Lan- 
guage”. These chapters arc not clearly 
related to the syntax section, nor are 
they so lucid themselves. It might have 
been better to have expanded the 
syntax section alone to book length, or 
to have provided “contextualising” 
chapters which contained more discus- 
sion of controversial issues directly 
relevant to syntax, such as competence 
versus performance, the role of intui-. 
lions, and variation. However, the 
book as it stands will certainly be of use 
to teachers and students of syntax. 

Margaret Deuchar 

Dr Deuchar is lecturer in linguistics at 
the University of Sussex. 
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account of the known relationships 
between variation and large-scale so- 
cial factors, showing, among many 
other tbtogp, how the variation in 
language runs along "fault- lines In 
social-structure*’, such as the divisions 
between social classes, the se^esand 
different ethnic groups. An excellent 


chapter devoted entirely to the pro- 
nunciation - or not - of post-vocalic 
"r" in words like “car" aqd : “card ,T in 
Britain and in the USA illustrates this 
neatly, showing how. the same Unguis-! 
tic variable has different social mean- 
ings in different speech communities,,. 


and pointing to the effects of social 
factors on the diffusion of language 
change. 

The book also shows how speech cdn<. 
be seen as. social action - as the 
assertion, for example, of a particular, 
perhaps fleeting, social identity - and' 


L>Aii^n-cauglr.. j ff-u\<AVv^ Win itTBilV 
S“ a ft e oE Dickens and Jane Austen, 
Trollope and Thackeray, It was inevit- 
able that Thomas Hardy's English 
should come up for consideration; and 
Professor Elliott has worthily enriched 
tiie scries with this study. A reviewer 
of one of the earlier volumes described 
H as "an odd exercise". The examina- 
tion of the language of a novelist (and 
poet also, in this ease, of course) is 
more than justified, however, pro- 
vided that the examiner docs not 
descend to the tedium of loo many 
linguistic minutiae; or on the other 
hand, abandon his brief for too many 
excursions into literary criticism. Pro- 
fessor Elliott avoids both pitfalls, and 
provides a sensitive, lively, and com- 
prehensive survey. 

Afler.a discursive glossary of some 
of Hardy s dialect usage, Elliott con- 
siders some sources of vocabulary and 
idiom: the Bible, Shakespeare, the 
breek and Latin authors. The scrip- 
tures, for Hardy, were, he says. In- 
born, Shakespeare inbred, and the 
classics inherited. Among nineteenth- 
cenluty influences on his vocabulary 
Auguste Comte and J. S. Mill are seen 
to be important; and both Hardy’s 
officiat study of architecture, and his 
unofficial absorption, as an auto- 

how the correct interpretation of such 
actions depends on a shared know- 
ledge of Idealized sociolinguistic 
•norms. -j 

The chapters dri pragmatics deal 
mainly with speech acts, conversatlon- 
• al structure and conversational implic- 
' T* 1 ® , “ope is ambitious, 

touching on phi osophy, anthropology 
and artificial intelligence, and the 

coverage isjnevirably brief . sometimes 

overly so. The aim jn this part of the 
book seems less to provide a compre- 
hensive survey of the subject than to 
■ Pbinf fo the parallels that exist be- 
: t w e ® n 4 “® findings; of the two 'disci- 
; pjincs. Downes points oiit, for exam-' . 

; pie, that the frameworks of everyday 
belief through which we interpret 
language .. are governed ■ by sodal : 
norms, w the same way that linguistic 
variation is; and Speech acts should be 
' interpreted as ' social actions, as. too- 
: should social! ngiiistic variation.; . '* 

< touSU Pity. that .thp tfonceptuhl links/ 1 
between pragmatic^ and sqcioUnguis- 
, tics are not developed more fully /For i- 
1 one thing, .the necessarily brief pie- 
sentat ion. that is typical of an introduc- 



Tltomas Hardy, 1914. 

didact, in music und pniniing, clearly 
left their ntnrk. 

A chapter on “Acres of Words" (the 
phrase Is Michael Hcnchard’s) proves 
still more centra! to Hardy's English. 
Among other things, there is a dose 
consideration of the writer's com- 
pound words, in nrose and poetry. The 
neologisms in this vein, often brilliant, 
usually felicitous, sometimes forged 
with an endearing doggedness, ore 
displayed; though not quite all those 
listed are the writer's Invention - a few, 
such as “a come-by-chance child", and 
"overshoe" in “to flood the lane over- 
shoe” arc regular West-eountry dia- 
lect. But of the fecundity of invention 
there fs never a doubt; and there are 
some curious anticipations: “queen- 
beauty” anticipates by forty years the 
American invention of the beauty 
queen; "whole-souled” recalls the 
modern American evangelist; while 
calling Henchard “the self-alienated 
man" foreshadows more recent de- 
velopments in drama. One can work 
backwards in time from these com- 
pounds too, as when “the foam-fing- 


tonr book sometimes creates problems 
- it is implied, for instance, that 
statistical correlations can be taken as 
explanations. And sirt^e the theoretic- 
al Implications are far-reaching, they 
deserve better treatment. Downes 
points to the similarities between the 
ways m which we understand utter- 
ances and the ways in which we exploit 
variation. These, abilities are probably 
universal, reflecting the structure of 
[he mind, but they are not specifically 
linguistic abilities, for the framework 
of beliefs and the social conventions 
that we use (o organize and to interpret 
language are the same as those through 
which vye interpret the world, If we 
accept this, then the domain of Choms- 
ky SCOmfVtpnro I ,* 



book, and one which accomplishes the 
difficult task of being suitable for both 

al reader" 1 of ,an B ua g c and 1I15 'ggnef: 

Jenny Cheshire . ; , 

•*wy.CftesWre Is lecturer In applied 
linguistics at Birkbeck College, fotulon. 


ered sea" is seen to have echoes 
reverberating through Swinburne back 
to Old English elegiac poetry. On one 
occasion, the connexion of Wessex 
English with German, wlticli clearly 
fascinated Hardy, ns it did still more 
his mentor, Willium Barnes, leads to 
the loan-translation “home-woe”, 
from Heimweh. Sometimes a felicitous 
compound contributes tellingly to the 
effect of n line, ns in the well-known 
poem “Weathers”: “And hill-hid tides 
throb, throe on throe”: or of a whole 
poem, us when Eiiiiiin, the poet’s first 
wife, is seen in vivid memory ns 
“bright -hatted", but now to be found 
“in her yew-arched bed". 

A dine rent sort of compounding 
occurs in the frequent prefixes, 
attuched to nouns, udjectivcs, mid 
especially verbs (Hardy tends in his 
verse to gruvitutc towards verbs); ns in 
“unbe”, "unhopc” (of “respectable 
antiquity"), “overglooms", "ennr- 
checr ’ ana "inwrnpped". Elliott sees 
this patterning as deriving from the 
metrical mode! of Barnes's verse; not □ 
direct copy of such compounds, but a 
replacement of Barnes's ubiquitous 
a-prefixes before present and past, 
participles. Barnes, of course, wrote 
chiefly in dialect, but in standard 
English, such as Hardy always aspired 
to, this prefix was obviously less use- 
ful. The metrical and syntactic gap was 
often filled by prefixes of prepositional 
or adverbial import. The subtle effect 
that such a device could achieve is 
suggested by Elliott in his discussion of 
the poem “The Darkling Thrush”, 
written at the turn of the century: 

The laud’s sharp features seemed to 

be 

The century’s corpse out leant, 
where, he believes, the first meaning 
“stretch out" needs supplementing 
with the (very) archaic verb "to make 
lean". So Hardy's wintry landscape is 
not merely spread out corpse-like, hut 
is made “lean, flcshlcss mid withered”. 

Two chapters entitled “Tapestries of 
Rhetoric” and “The Techmcist” (the 
last word is, of course, Hardy's) ocal 
with wider aspects of syntax, punctua- 
tion and style. Some of the faults the 
novelist has been charged with arc 
seen to be virtues; for example the use 
of the passive voice frequently to 
involve himself- and the reader in the 
urtinn , or to widen the focus of The 
Dvmsts lo geueiui aiumynm,. i» u , 
Elliott admits that when Hardy 
attempts to generalize from the par- 
ticular incident or experience, he Is 
“liable to flounder". In verse, where 
he generally focuses mi ihu particular, 
there Is no floundering, anti it is preci- 
sion, doubtless, that helps lo make 
him, in Elliott’s phrase, “hniiqiio lo u 
line or Iwentieth-centiiry poets”. 

Fittingly, at the same lime as this 
book, there appears another selection, 
from the Dovecote Press of Wim- 
borne, of the poems of William 
Barnes. The editor, Chris Wrigley, 
pays tribute to the definitive editiun of 
Dr Bernard Jones, hut hopes that , with 
Inis relatively cheap selection, the poet 
will reach a wider public. An introduc- 
tion gives some account or Barnes's 
not very revolutionary social criticism, 
and deepens our appreciation by con- 
sidering his erudite, but generally 
unobtrusive, use of unusual metres. 
The poems speak for themselves, or 
rather for the most underrated poet in 
the canon of English literature. 

K. C. Phillipps 

p' FMftp/w Is senior lecturer in 
English at the University of Leicester. 
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Babel 

Language in the British Isles "*~*“ 

edited by Peter TrudglU 
Cambridge University Press, £37.50 
and£12.95 

ISBN 0521 24057 3 and 28409 0 

Every so often 77ifl Times prints a 
clutch 1 of letters to the editor deploring 
the failure of our educational system lo 
produce enough speakers of French, 
German, Japanese, Arabic or what- 
fJE, 52 gl,a8e , ^ros.iraportam to the 
K ^ has ? °I ^CPoHricalsituation or 

tho leqmmg 4f : those w|Ut which our 


citizens may conic in contac^^^ 
If any such exercise of stock-takin. 
were ever to take place, this Cl 
would become essential readme for»n 
involved in at least part of it P ele 
Trudgilj is a pioneer ofsocioli» u £ 
studies in Britain, the quality of whose 
prolific publications since 1974 W3 . 
recognized by promotion to a chair at 
Rending hist year. (A much wider 
readership is deeply in his debt for that 
indispensable handbook Capitis 
America, 1982.) In this substantial new 
volume he has brought together over 
thirty studies by contemporary scho- 
lars of the mainstream and the regional 
varieties of English, together with the 


diverse Celtic and 


survivors. 


including the French of the Channel 
Islands, the Scandinavian "Norn" of 
Orkney and Shetland, and exotic 
gypsy dialects like Angloromani and 
Sucitii. The linguistic consequences of 
recent immigration, especially from 
Asia and the Caribbean, are also 
treated. 

In one sense, this book has some- 
thing of the character of a museum 
showcase: the distinctive reoons! 
varieties which it describes maybe on 
their way to extinction. As John Ed- 
wards poin ts out , the revival of Irish as 
a regularly spoken language, prom- 
oted at massive financial and social 
cost, lias not succeeded. The viewing 
figures for the new Welsh 1TV channd 
are a sad commentary on that lan- 

O e's long-term ability to retain its 
against English, and A. J. Ait- 
ken’s model chapters on Scotian! 
document the long and continuing 
retreat of Gaelic before varieties 01 
English. Linguistic imperialism, once 
pursued hy active suppression, now 
tukes more subtle, insidious, but in the 
long run more devastating forms. 

litis book raises more questions 
(linn it attempts to answer, and of no 
groups is this mure true than the new 
minorities. How long will (say) Guj- 
erati speakers wnnt to go on investing 
heavily in learning what we call their 
“mother-tongue” when their mothers 
and indeed grandmothers have re- 
ceived all their schooling here? How 
long, nnd for whal purposes, will those 
of an increasingly remote Caribbean 
origin continue lo develop the use of a 
distinctive pntois in order to exww 
their alienation from a society whjco 
■ ujccir. iir.pecm «f tht i 1 Liiliureorwnia) 
simply operates prejudice against 
them? 

'Hie way we treat those groups 
whose linguistic nturkers signal Inf 
identity they wish to preserve orto 
assert is of course crucial, nnd school! 
are clearly the focal point for language 
policies. The tendency of linguistic 
theorists to revalue disparaged or 
threatened varieties and to promote 
their use in schools has exposed ih«i 
to criticism, since the policies they 
support are often seen as producing 
the opposite effects from those in- 
tended, instead of encouraging suen 
speakers to luxuriate in 
speech forms, it would be more help™ 
lo the already socially disadvantage 
to Invest in compensatory programroB 
which improve their access to we 
standard English which is, as many « 
these writers confirm, “the dommanj 
language of literacy in education^ 
the media, in the workplace, in 
eminent and in all aspects of Bnnsn 
life”. Trudgill himself has long been 
vulnerable to this cr ' ,lc ^ m, 11 an ,i^ 
are some (but by no means all) of ® 
collaborators. Nor is the arguraew 


clarified by the ritual repetition nyJi® 

Milroy, in an otherwise adtnirawr 
summary of the history of Englisti. 
the thesis that “all languages 
dialects are equally well adapted ro ntc 
needs of their users at any given time 
a formulation which is at best unhep^ 
and at worst untrue. , . .. 1w . 

The innocent pleasure of the ow 
tologist in seeking to perpetuate fl 

toric forms must not Hind in to 
hard questions which follow 
rich sociolinguistic feast repress 
by this book. What we really n^. . 
be asking is: just how disabhng wi|l 
be for tomorrow's citizens lnn^y 
able to sneak only Welsh, or Gujej»' 
or indeed Scouse? What pn« 
pay if we set out to foster v 
languages or varieties in addjnoa . 
standard English? No lesspert^efltj^ 
what price do we pay if 
succeed in remedying the witteF*" . 
ignorance of the nature of P. 
which (us Jenny Cheshire! * cn w. 
shows) leads our teachers a ^P ts 0 f_ 
examiners to mishandle the .rf 
nop-siandard speakers to comfllu^,. 
cato? . ■ 

_ h 1 '■_ 

Jojhn Honey il l- 

Professor Honey is head 
of education at Leicester MyW* 
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Poisoning 

young 

minds 

A Haunt or Fears: the strange history of 
to British horror comics campaign 

by Marlin Barker 

Pluto Press, £4.95 

IS BN 0 86104 751 6 

‘‘Horror'' comics had titles like Black 
Magic, Frankenstein, Manhunt, Haunt 
of Fear and Tales from the Crypt', the 
stories were spooky and often violent. 
They were published in Britain in the 
early fifties, accused in a sudden and 
vigorous campaign of "poisoning the 
minds of children” and banned by act 
of Parliament in 1955. A Haunt of- 
Fairs describes the nature and impetus 
of ibe campaign, questions the validity 
of the criticisms that were directed 
against the comics, and analyses the 
comics' narrative methods and politi- 
cal significance. 

Through research and interview, 
Martin Barker finds that, alongside the 
conservatives and professionals 
(leaching unions) we might expect, the 
English campaign against “horror” 
comics was stimulated und run by 

Rotting 
the brain 

Tbt Ageof (he Dream Palace: cinema 
andsoefety In Britain 1930-1939 
by Jeffrey Richards 
Roul ledge & Kegan Paul. £ 19.95 
ISBN 07 100 9 764 6 

y. H. Auden saw the prolcmriul us 
"By cops directed to the tug/Of talkie- 
booses for a dug." He didn v t of course 
mean that the police frog-marched 
people to the cinema but that films 
vrcre the opiate of the masses. 
.^.Jeffrey Richards points out in 
this illuminating book, Auden's view 
was shared by a number of left-wing 
intellectuals of the 1930s, for whom the 
anema was a cultural disaster. For 
where, less left-wing, more vociferous, 
more numerous ana more likely lo be 
or at the centres of power, film 
^presented the opposite danger. Its 
™ and political influence was 
P^Jally subversive. Both sides 
mat going to the cinema could 
«nous!y damage your health. Sitting 
00 wtg in n plush seat ruined your 
5*e smoke-filled atmosphere 
2 bad for your lungs, the artificial 
hSnL- fl i? r c yc strain. But most 
® ms rol,ed your brain, 
post interesting part of 
whir* Dream Palace is that 

QBdnJir 1 to the moral 
the objections raised against 

IIHs^r cnterta huncnt industry. In 


iBDiWri 1 ne railed “these enter- 

oSite 11 followed th at the 

, — become “the most potent 


members of the Communist Party 
Comics were a good issue through 
which to stir up suspicion of United 
States cultural imperialism, H nd the 
campaign was largely successful in 
concealing its political motivation. 
Tins is a fascinating discovery in terms 
of the history of the left in the postwar 
period: it is part of a wider withdrawal 
m the face of cold war and consensus 
troni a recognizable class politics into 
an appeal to an undifferentiated Brit- 
ish “heritage’’. 

Barker's investigation of the Amer- 
ican case against the comics shows that 
it was contradictory and dependent 
upon systematic misrepresentation, in 
Britain there was little analysis: it was 
taken as obvious that the comics must 
be bad. Generally the assumption was 
that the non-normal is dangerous - for 
instance “Wonder Woman", it was 
said, “is an undesirable ideal for girls, 
being the exact opposite of what girls 
are supposed to want to be”. 

Barker analyses some of the strips, 
reproducing them entire. He doesn't 
admire them all, but argues that very 
many aspire to a narrative formula 
based on parody and shock-logic. The 
formula offers the pleasure of a 
"dare”, playing with our nerves, and it 
has the political significance of a 
challenge to customary beliefs. In 
“Whirlpool" a horrific assault on the 
personality of a helpless woman is 
followed by the explanation that she is 
being treated in an insane asylum. But 
we have seen the experience from her 
point of view - as many patients must 
see it. The mocking introduction by 
“the Vault-Keeper’ - “Hang on to 
your normality, or this one will really 
have you hanging on the ropes" - helps 

influence existing upon the national 
character and its standards of life and 
morality.” Twenty-five million might 
be n shnde on the generous side, out 
Richards points out that by 1938 some 
5,000 cinemas were operating in Eng- 
land nnd that they were regularly well 
attended. Housewives went in the 
afternoon, the younger generation in 
the evenings, families at weekends and 
children for special Saturday matinees. 
And cinemas were open on Sundays, u 
matter over which the Demt of Canter- 

shop" of his idea oi Sunday. That idea 
was “lo stand at his door with his coat 
off lo hear the church bells, to see his 
children well dressed, to sec the whole 
family at home for Sunday mcnls and 
to see nothing break up the family 
unit ." Clearly, in the eyes of the church 
nt least, dream palaces were to the 
1930s whut gin-pniaccs had been a 
century earlier. 

Sunday opening was n battle the 
authorities lost. But they won a wnr. 
when it ennie to the mntler of cen- 
sorship. They were aided by a particu- 
larly nasty journalistic campaign, in 
which it was asserted that the hidden 
devils behind the film industry were 
cynicAl and sex-mad (Jewish) finan- 
ciers; and they were certain, at least 
according to the Vice Chancellor of 
Birmingham University, Sir Charles 
Grant Robinson, that lI a vast army of 
the least intelligent and least morally 
equipped members of society were 
allowed lo have all sorts of intellectual 
and moral poison pumped into them 
without any kind of interference." 
True, a few bombs were lobbad from 
the other side. “Crime is the result of 
rotten living conditions", Sir Wynd- 
nam Childs pointed out, “so don’t 
blame films.” But the fact that he was 
former Assistant Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police did not help his 
case. For it was not only church and 


SO LIKE 1 SAID in THE BEGINNING.. EVERY - 
THM6 worked out SWELL. I live in a NIGE 
HOUSE HOW, VENICE FURNITURE. I have 
all tne TOYS I WANT AND ALL THE LOVE I NEED 
you SEE , the COURT SENT NE TO L/VE WtTH 
-7 AUNT RATE... _ 




...WHICH IS JUST THE WAY I'D HOPES IT WOULD WORK 
° U ,T WHEN X SHOT DADDY FROM THE FRONT BEDROON 
WINDOW WtTH THE GUK I KNEW WAS JN THE NIDNT 
7 ABLE AND WENT DOWNSTAIRS AND PUT the GUN IN 
MOMMY'S HAND AND STARTED THE CRYING ACT... 


v 
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Lucy, “The Orphan", living happily ever after. 
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to deprive us of any easy way of 
responding to the narrative and the 
questions it raises. 

The comics challenge orthodox wis- 
dom about the family, our understand- 
ing of the natural and our control over 
ourselves, about what it is to be 
different. The confrontation is shar- 
pest around ideas of childhood. A 
notorious strip was “The Orphan", 
which shows little Lucy made unhappy 
by her parents' quarrelling, but lured 
into a belief that her mother loves her. 
When she learns that she is only being 
used by her mother - who wants to 
keep secret an affair she is having with 
Steve - she Is disillusioned. Her father 
is shot and her mother and Steve are 
sent to the electric chair. In the last two 

civic dignitaries who were convinced of 
the bail effect of films. Politicians of all 
shades of opinion agreed with Arthur 
Greenwood that the majority of films 
“bring into contempt western civiliza- 
tion. _ 

It is hardly surprising that the British 
Board of Film Censors, which the film 
industry had itself set up, should 
therefore go out of its way to avoid 
causing the kind of confrontation that 
might have led to the closing of 
cinemas and loss of fortunes. Foreign. 


I iolitics. Battleship Potemkin could nut 
ic seen. Nor could any anti-Nazi film. 
As for the domestic front: the BBFC 


appointed two script examiners to 
ndvisc on whether submitted treat- 
ments could go to production. Colonel 
J. C. Hnnnn (bom 1871) and Miss N. 
Sliortt (daughter of the chief censor, 
the Rt Hon Edward Short!) had no- 
thing in common except their absolute 
unfitlingness for the work they were 
called on to do. As on old soldier, 
Hanna took exception to any script 
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the English In India. Nor did lie think it 
right for films to attack the persecution 
of Jews. “This is pure anti-Hitler 
propaganda and as such I think it 
unsuitable for production as a film," 
was his comment on the script of The 
Mad Dog of Europe. He also put his 
blue pencil through scripts which in 
any way suggested that the police or 
judiciary might be corrupt or ineffi- 
cient; and he did not approve of films 
which proposed to snow criminal 
types, if those films were to be set in 
England. Tiger Bay had therefore to 
be completely re-drafted with the 
result that its location now became 
"somewhere in South America. (This 
was perfectly acceptable. Hitler s Ger- 
many apart, foreiga countries were full 
.of criminal types). As for Miss Shorn, 
It may be enough to point out that 

r lnst one script she wrote “Twirp - 1 
not know if this word has a 
censornbie meaning.” 

Faced with the kind of evidence that 
Richards so resourcefully produces it's 
difficult to know whether to laugh or 
cry. He himself keeps an admirably 
straight face, and despite an overlong 
section on the star system - and on 
such of its products hs Grade Fields, 
George Fonnby and Jessie MaUhews- 
he has written a useful and entertain- 
ing book. And a saddening one, of 
course. For you have only to think of 
the talent and opportunities available 
to the British GIm industry in the 1930s 
to wonder what might have been had 
the combined forces of moral and 
political reaction not been foere to 
prevent it. 

,l ohn Lucas 

John Lucas is professor of English at 
Loughborough University. 


frames we see Lucy living with heraunt 
enjoying ail the love she needs since, 
she gleefully tells us, she shot her 
father. The crucial point, which the 
critics obscured, is the way the narra- 
tive is constructed. Lucy is presented 
as a pretty , vulnerable little girl with an 
ordinary need to be loved, and the 
revelation at the end is designed to be 
maximally shocking. The strip evokes 
and then confronts assumptions about 
what a child is like; Lucy nas manipu- 
lated even us. for she is the narrator of 
the strip. 

Another telling instance is the re- 
arrangement of “Hansel and Gretal" in 
which tlte old woman (or witch) is good 
and the children nasty: the strip sug- 
gests that the received version is that 

Responses 
to poetry 

The Making of the Reader: language 
and subjectivity In modern American, 
English and Irish poetry 
by David Trotter 

Macmillan-X2tl.no. 

Some English ucndcmics arc respond- 
ing to the challenge of the new linguis- 
tic criticism with an intellectual energy 
so fierce as to be in danger of choking 
on its own surplus. David Trotter's 
brilliant but over-charged book runs 
that risk in its attempt to explain the 
ways in which poetry “makes” Its 
readers. In the past, criticism has been 
mainly taken up with the subjectivity 
of the poet; Trotter follows new think- 
ing with his implicit belief that poetic 
language Is as much a means of 
creating response as it is a medium for 
expression, and that the history of 
modern poetry shows that readers are 
most conclusively “made" when their 
customary understanding of words is 
forcibly disrupted. 

Although, in his hurry to relate 
literary to historical events, one pub- 
lication to another, Trotter is guided 
by a trust In synchronicity rather than 
by particular literary traditions, he 
does begin with Romanticism, and 
with the supposed loss of faith in a 
"Common Reader’’ whose response 
could be guaranteed. The Romantic 
poet was obliged to imagine a “compe- 
tent reader" whose implied role in the 
poem would lead the mass of “incom- 
petent readers" to respect for the 
'‘marginal” lives led by social outsid- 
ers. Wordsworth's '.'Old Cumberland 
Beggar” is the first in Trotter's line of 
limmal figures which takes in Hardy's 
tramps, Yeats's “Irish Airman” and, 
eventually, even Eliot’s ghosts. 

Trotter provides subtle instances of 
the rhetorical tactics that can direct a 
.reader’s appreciation of marginality. 

' Most arc to do with the active presence 
of small words. Wordsworth, for ex- 
ample, relies upon a chain of h pro- 
noipinal items" (“him”, “he", “his* ) as 
a way of delaying identification of the 
beggar so that readers are encouraged 
to hazard the reference for themselves. 
Trotter also believes that there has 
been a tendency in modem poetry 
towards an “effect of unfulfilled speci- 
ficity", to which other slight words 
have contributed. In Eliot, the re- 
ferential function of “this” and “that” 
(“this red rock", “that noise") remains 
undemonstrated, so that readers have 
to assume, through their own nssocia- 
tions, the wholeness which they might 
imply. For Yeate, important verbal 
coil nters are “some” and “all”: "same" 
as In "some last courtier”, i 'Rll ,< as in 
“all that delirium”. • Their unelabo- 
rated presence impresses us with a 
feeling that , the poet can perceive and 


told by the children. Barker concludes 
that the comics, at their best, promote 
"that critical doubt and shocked 
rethinking which is a mark of a healthy 
human being, whatever her or his 
age”; they were opposed because they 
were subversive. 

A Haunt of Fears has important 
implications for current debates about 
"pornography” and video “nasties”. I 
found it a compelling and persuasive 
read. 


Alan Sinfieid 

Alan Sinfieid is reader in English at the 
University of Sussex. 

evaluate as we cannot. Withheld in- 
vitations are crucial for the modernist, 
because “by acknowledging what they 
specify but omit to name, we shed our 
accidental and temporary status, and 
become the readers they were writing 
for". Thus readers can be made in the 


image of a poet’s authority. 

lit the imerwar years, literary au- 
thority was both repelled and secured 
by the authority of real politics. One 
result Trotter calls “anti-pathos”: a 


a cold, impersonal manner of dis- 
course, "anti-pathos” could also verge 
on propaganda. It linked the ferocious 
right (wyndham Lewis) with the bat- 
tling left (Brecht) and fired Pound’s 
appreciation of fascist radio asa wayof 
conveying the charisma of power to an 
immense audience. These days the 
tempting host is the university. 

At this point the threads of Trotter's 
already difficult argument become so 
(hick that he ends each chapter with a 

E dicts, as if to remind himself of whal 
e has just said. Whal he wants to, 
show, he decides, is how the ambiva- 
lence of admired pacts (Heaney, Lar- 
kin, Hughes and several others) to- 
wards their own positions of responsi- 
bility has produced a poetry that is 
based on “the status of the speaker 
rather than any marginal figure”. At 
the same time, these "declarative" 
voices have required an audience cap- 
able of appreciating their anti-pathetic 
attitudes. It begins to look os if poets 
are constrained by their readership 
after all. Trotter suggests that a narrow 
insistence upon the “serious reader’’ 
has been used to support the conserva- 
tive tastes of a journal like Poetry 
Nation, and he offers the neatly ellip- 
tical idea that an emphasis upon 
metaphor in school primers may have 

6 reduced its star pupil in Craig Ralne. 

ut the social Implications of this 
circular exchange between Institutions, 
and their products may be even more' 
ominous tnan Trotter can brine him- 
self to admit. If readers really arc 
made, then it’s surely essential to 
preserve a wide democratic space for 
their creation. The margins now occu- 


pied by little presses and shrinking 
English departments must embrace a 
plurality if they arc to resist a gov- 


ernmental authority whose aim is to 
deny the “subject” of ■ poetry 
altogether. 

John Stokes ' 

Dr Slakes is lecturer in English at, the 
University of Warwick. 


A new volume of unpublished poems 
by E. E. Cummings, Etcetera, has just 
been published by Norton al £14.95 
and £o.95. The editors have selected 


l, Cummings, Etcetera, has just 
ublishcd by Norton al £14.95 


the poems from a larger body of as yet 
unpublished and uncollected poems. 
This book is The latest in the Cummings 
Typescript Editions which aim 10 pre- 
sent the texts exactly as the poet 
created them on his typewriter. 
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science 


Recollections ora Revolution: 

geography as spatial science 
edited by Mark Dillinge, Derek 
Gregory and Ron Martin 
Macmillan, £18. 00 and £6. 95 

ISBN 0 333 271483and 27149 I 

Thirty years ago the use of mathema- 
tical models in geography was confined 
largely to cartography and climatolo- 
gy. The 1950s saw the beginning of a 


1 V=*; 



* “quantitative revolution - in which this 

i use was extended into many other parts 

i of the field. 

; ‘ Given what was happening in the 

world of nuithenutlics, statistics and 
computing and the ways in which other 
subjects From biology to economics 
were reacting, this movement seems 
I wholly unsurprising. Indeed, I doubt if 

geography were not going through 
another of its sc If- re fleet ivc moods 
that this period of change would have 
deserved book-length treatment. The 
bulk of the book consists of recollec- 
tions from eight geographers who were 
closely involved in the movement. 
These are prefaced by a general essay 
in which the editors speculate on how 
chnnge within scientific thinking 
comes about ; and two concluding essays 
reflect on the value or otherwise of what 
was achieved. 

Few autobiographical essays are 
without delightful asides: I particularly 
enjoyed the vision of Harold Brook- 
» field struggling with Hart si tome’s 

arguments while the tropical night Fell 
on the New Guinea Highlands. 
Richard Morrill's glimpses of Senttle, 

. 'i ziiiglv sKdfi' ’Evcn ire , TiHfe , js‘’Vius n !ls 

— t h • .. ,tquch of humour. Certainly, (or any- 
V "• one already familiar with what hnp- 
I . pened this will be a fascinating rend. 

:) Bui for the bulk of geographers - let 

alone colleagues in other Helds - who 
s; might wonder simply what happened 

Vi and what the benefits of the upheaval 

were, then this will prove ti frustrating 
:. volume. 

I; Even if you accent the aulobiog- 

i. ■' \ rnphiea! character or the book, then 

major criticisms remain. First, the 
avoidance of cross-refcrcncc to whnt 
' i i w *s happening in physical gcogrnphy 

•i • gives an unbalanced account, for many 

of the models.and methods adopted in 
/ 1 ■! . !’ human geography were transplanied 

ij from the physical &ide. We simply 

• ■ • cannot make sense of what happened 

Climatic 

|||;!! ■ trends-" 

’!■ V ’! ; vj The Globa! CUmnle " 

edited by John T. Houghton 

!. Cambridge University Press, £27.50 

, ; ' , ISBN 052 1251389 

■ ^ i v Th e World Climate Research Prog- 

V • : : s * (WCRP) has developed from 

j -■'jvV me earlier Global Atmospheric Re- 
ww™. programme (GARP). both 
"fjp*. pans of the World 
• ‘j.'y Vik i ' ‘ ; Programme, have been jointly 

' V" ST^nsdredby the IntematlonalCpun- 

: - Scientific . Unions and 1 , the 
- ! 1 * t ' • i i :: ™ ,d Meteorbloglqd .Organisation. 

'i p . 1 '< . Although such impeccable credentials 
! V ■: i .do, not of themselves, guarantee u 
: -i k ; - . succ . essfuI and important book. In this 

UTi-'i:’:..-;! particular case the publication : fully 
S '-.I if } ' a' 1 1 . . . Jheas^res up to the standing of the 

! -!’• H i ■ : bodies from which it is derived. Prc- 
VI !i, j j pared by scientist involved, the inten- 

ivi r;j _ Bon of . this impressive; book is to 
1 ;• !.• ■ ; ' ' - communicate the mam aims end lines 

; r i ij. or research of the WCRP to a wider 

j v; 1 ; J scientific community. 1 

• ;•!<?, J 'ii; k \ “The 'atmospheric syslein Is a very 

1 'J. ■ complex one indeed, involving a large 
y'iji? ijsi number of interacting feedback pro- 

cesses which make the. mathematical 
3 V; c ■ i, V ! modelling of the system most difficult 

L-' to schedule effectively: The GARP 

fj: V V ■ ’ T ™ concerned with sudh' interactions 
jj r i=V.:. [' wit Wn the lira its of the upper urid lower 

i: 'j:{! J ; • boundaries of the atmosphere, relating 

' . ; i _ the Solar radiation input td atmospher- 
p/' r ‘ ■ ■ f ic prdperties. >vlth Earth surface cjiar- 
»J 1 • m J acteristics being considered as defined 




without reference to Arthur Strahlcr at 
Columbia nr W. C. Krumbein m 
Northwestern (holli in geology depart- 
mcnis). Their influence on uuantitn- 
live geo morphology is paralleled hy 
the impact of quantitative ecologists 
(such as E. C. Piclou and Peter Grcig- 
Smith) on hiiigcoeraphy and settle- 
ment studies, or of statisticians (such 
as M. S. Bartlett ami David Kendall) 
on diffusion studies. New ideas in 
dynamic climatology came into 
geography via Kenneth Hare and Les- 
lie Curry. The blinkers which allow us 
to see geography only as human 
geography and only as a social science 
gravely undermine the whole balance 
of this approach. 

This narrowness of canvas is also, 
seen in the divorce of events in 
academic life from the wider environ- 
ment of the period. Some of the 
confident statements that were made 
about the discipline in the early 1960s 
reflect a general optimism and confi- 
dence typical of so many areas of 
thought in the Kennedy years. The 
steady growth of computing power, 
the torrent of regional data that began 


In pour out from national and inter- 
national agencies, all influenced how 
geographical synthesis could be 
nppronched and what could be woven 
into it. Bui to study one musical score 
in isolation is about as revealing as 
listening only to the tuba during an 
orchestral performance. 

If we arc to Icnrn from this reflection 
on the p3St, we need a sharper focus on 
what was happening ns well as how and 
why. Although the roles of individuals 
or of particular “invisible colleges” in 
accelerating or retarding chungc may 
seem interesting in a self-indulgent 
way, they arc less critical than the 
substantive questions of gains and 
losses to whiefi only David Mercer and 
Alan Wilson address themselves. If the 
period hasagencr.nl lesson then it is, as 
the editors hint, that the must likely 
effect of an academic revolution is to 
install a new orthodoxy no less restric- 
tive than its predecessor. 

Peter Haggett 

Pcier Hiiggetl is professor of geography 
at the University of Bristol. 
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and fixed. Within this programme, the 
GARP Atlantic Tropical Experiment 
(GATE) of 1974 was designed to make 
detailed observations of atmospheric 
conditions in that area over several 
months; and the Global Weather Ex- 
periment of 1979 was intended to 
enhance global weather observations in 
order to facilitate the modelling of the 
atmosphere on the largest computers 
available. 

Designed to extend and advance 
these earlier investigations, the WCRP 
incorporates all components of the 
climate system rather than simply the 
atmosphere alone, considering, also 
the oceans, the cryosphere (the snow 
and ice cover of the Earth), and the 
land surface including the blomaSs 
within or above it, Iii addition, three 
.specific research themes have been 
defined. As the first of these is con- 
'cerned with the physical basis for 
long-range, weather forecasting on 
timescales of one or (wo months, the 
programme attempts to understand 
those aspects of atmospheric dynamics 
and thermodynaihics that cduld facili- 
tate such predictability of large-scale 
atmospheric circulation regimes. 

The second theme is that of inter- 
annual variability of climate, 'investi- 
gating the relationships between such 
year-to-year fluctuations and equiva- 
lent venations in the properties, and • 
characteristics of the tropical oceans 
and the oiterlyhig atmospher*. The 
third main 1 theme is concerned with, 
longer-term ! diijnaiic (rends, over 
periods of. several years to. several 
decades or longdr, and with Climatic 
sensitivity, (o often minor changes in 
the . p t mosphererQcean-Esrtb SUrfpoe 

system. Consequently, problems 


Coastal 

processes 

An Introduction to 
Coastal Geoniorphnlogy 
by John Petliick 
Edward Arnold , £7.95 
ISBN07I3IW917 

The fashionable trend of geomonihol- 
ogy during the past 211 years has been 
to shift attention from form to process,' 
and in some ways it is rcmurkuhlc that 
coastal studies nave not led the way. 
Yet, as John Pcthick claims, existing 
hooks arc thill oil process studies, ami 
there is undoubtedly a need for a 
modern synthesis of this type. 

Perhaps unwisely, Pethiek makes 
some bold claims for his approach, and 
at the same time pours some unneces- 
sary scorn on the old ways. He sug- 
gests, for example, that coastal classi- 
fications have tended to retard the 
development of a truly scientific coas- 
tal geomorphology. The problem is 
that alongside some fairly mnthcmatic- 
al chapters, we find ihnt other topics 
are less susceptible to this approach. 
Beach long-shore shape involves the 
recognition of simple or complex 
curves, and the separation of beaches 
which hug the coastline from those 
which arc detached. Even the discus- 
sion of currents has to start with the 
arbitrary separation into two groups, 
normal to and parallel to (lie shore. 
After nil (he hard words about classi- 
fication, this is culled "analytical sim- 
plification”. 

Five chapters are fully consistent 
with the aim of the hook. These cover 
waves, wiive-indiieed currents, coastal 
sediments, coastal sand dimes, and 
estuaries. Here physical principles ex- 
pressed in mathematical lorm are the 
liasis of the presentation. Many stu- 
dents with Advanced-level mathema- 
tics will find these chapters useful 
summaries of modern work in these 
areas. Curiously, the niathenuitics is 
dropped in the chuptcr on tides, which 
are dealt with in what (he author calls 

(!■ I'Mlfalinlioif 

suite this chuptcr could Have uwen 
handled in a similar style to the other 
five, I am puzzled as to why the 


appronch was changed. 

In other areas there is |W1 
understanding of the physical pi 
scs for the same ^approach to JS 

In so far as this throws the authS 

on careful description with an em? 
asis on processes observed in the fieW 
tins does not detract from 1 

approach of the hook. The chaptci 

beaches, on i mudnats and salt manb« 
and on cliffs and shore platform S 
min this category. One omission? 
infonnation on rates, for which [her 
are plentiful ilatn, and this would ha 

chaptcrs ,Uant,latlVC dimcnsion 10 £ 

A final chap'ter provides a fe» 
examples of applied coasial georsor- 
pholngy; pussibly added at the requw 
of the publisher, this seems 1# 
hearted and in no way tackles the 
contrast between the ensineering and 

t he geomorpliological/sedimemofciic- 
ul approach to coastal problems. Not 
does it take any note of the concepiof 
hazard or the relevance of coastal 
planning and management. 

The penultimate chapter, on sea- 
level change - a topic central loaj 
book on coastal process- form rela- 
tionships- seems scrappy, incomplete, 
poorly ordered and full of minor 
errors, suggesting little interest and 
virtually no awareness of the litera- 
ture. To produce a book with edge 
wave equations in chapter three, and 
yet to be unaware in chapter eleven 
that custntic changes arc not uniform 
world-wide, does seem curious. Talk 
1 1 . 1 contains six spelling errors and 
some very peculiar dates; the discus- 
sion of oxygen isotope evidence ii 
thiwcii; and Bloom's ocean-island dp- 
slick concept is introduced without 
drawing attention to his model of eirh 
loading where there is deep water 
offshore to explain the absence of 
raised benches. 

Noii-maihemalicians like miitfl 
may begin to wonder at this poos 
whether all of the early chapters ire 
reliable. I suspect, however, that the) 
me. An early second edition should 

provide the opportunity to tidy and 
improve these final chapters. 

Kei th Clayton 

ist'iin i layout n professor of ei\vim 
men tut sriem rr at the University of E® 
Anglia. 
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associated with mart-induced changes 
in carbon dioxide concentrations in the 
atmosphere are critical. 

It is in the context of these objectives 
that this book has been structured and 
presented. After two introductory 
chapters, the authors pursue a series of 
themes: climatic variability; atmos- 
pheric circulation models; cloud-radia- 
tion relationships; the impact of land 
surfaces (especially deserts and the 
cryosphere); inter-relationships with 
the oceans (four chapters); the bioche- 
mical processes; and the carbon diox- 
ide problem. TTiese 13 chapters are 
written by a distinguished group of 
international scientists, but their di- 
veRe backgrounds have not resulted in 
a disjointed set of papeta. Credit for an 
integrated and coherent text must 
surely go to the book’s editor, the 
Sector-general of the Meteorological : 
Office.' Signs of firm editorial control 
include not only the, degree of dross- 
referencing between chapters and the 
balance between different sections, 
but also Ihe provision of ample illustra- 
tive material and the full (though 
obvious!* selective) lists of references. 

This aulhoritatlve book is not 
merely a valuable addition to the . 
literature on global climatic conditions 
ancj climatic change, but alsp an effec- 
tive and succinct contemporary sum- 
maryofour present understanding; of 
i this highly complex field. 

Stanley 'Grego ry , • 


Dynamic Stratigraphy: an hit rod iid ion 
to sedimentation and strut Ignipiiy 
(second edition) 
by Robiey K. Matthews 
Prentice- Hnl I, £3 1 . 3 <) 

ISBN 0)3222 1 09 8 

According (o the preface, (he aim of 
this much enlarged version of Matt- 
hews book, first published in 1974, is 
to show students now (n approach the 
stratigraphic record properly and to 
provide simple models for stratigraphy 
upon which geologists can huila as 
“^profession becomes more compli- 

The introduction, an exceedingly 
brief account of why wc study stra- 
tigraphy, contains a section on the 
present as a key to the past, which 
deals with vertical and intend sediment 
relationships. It might have been more 
useful, however, if some of (he limita- 
tions of such a strict uniformilurian 
approach had been pointed out, since 
in many instances, it seems that the 
Recent 1$ mostly a key to the PJeis- 
1 toccne. with the other main geological 
Penods having their own set of keys; 
and often the past is a useful key to 
what is happening now or might hap- 
pen in the future. 

Part two offers a crash course in 
sedimentary petrology (h little on 
classification, texture and sedimentary 
.structures but with no modern refer- 
ences;, a discussion of stratigraphic 
principles, an account of time-strati- 
graphic correlation and a chapter on 
absolute lime arid radiometric dating. 
Although some sections are too brief, 
jjpr of stratigraphic principles is 

Part three, which describes the 
large-scale framework within whieh 
Mdlmentary forrjiationp «rp deposited. 
Contains Chapters on plate tectonics, 
ecstasy and feostasy, and the geologic - 
ai framework of sediment accumula- 
Here, cratoqs, kd active and 
Pipe ; eontmentfl] riiaifcjujs, are discus- 
«q, with reference to the «olo««d 
Imtoiy of North America - ^ 


Part lour, oil sctlimcnlaiy envuoc- 
incuts ami fades (nearly 2(J0 pawl, 
accounih lor nlmut liulf the bool 
(Inlcrcsringly. some important Iscki 
have been excluded, presumably k- 
cause, as llicir modern analogues itf 
either poorly developed or difficult » 
‘ . ' stuilv, it is difficult to use n uniformit* 


nan approach.) Modern environments 

ami sediments arc discussed first 
the data then summarized into a f«fi 
model; and several ancient 
are presented, mostly h° m 
America. , 

Although the treatment ofsontfH 
the facies is good, that of otw 5 
superficial. The attempt to P^fr 
generalized facies models falls dm™ 
several instances but parttculanyw 
regard to carbonates, where am 
classic shelf model is presented- 
alternative, and now topical, iw 
model for carbonates, with the ao 
biun Gulf as a modern analogue'. 1 , 
considered. However, the nestf'lT 
of some of the ancient seq« 
provides much useful informatiw 
the geological history °' ^ 
America. , 

Part five, which sticmpUtore^ 
plate motions, sca-lcyel change 
polar ice-cap fiuctuations ijjg, 
the Phancrozoic, contains a ch®p 


Hie rnaneiuiim., , nui. 

the Quaternary as the key » aJj. 
However, this is niostly, a ^. 
loccne glarialion and ttiC "fXjii 
climatic cyclicity. This recen 
episode, which some people m^ a 
not ended, is the reason u» “ tjpsS i 
poor fitting or iheniodem^ey 
locks. The concluding 
Tertiary, Mesozoic and j, 

provide all too bnef sunitnj^^ 

major plate tectonic and glacial e 

MoreoVer, there 

tion of the Precambrian througn^^ 


tory manner, seaimeniw^w. 
would, be advised to 
Moreover, as much or u> . ^ 

raphical background is cov Ljj 
where and as Stratigraphy ^ 

. 1 .. ......hi nari.ifl hv Df noa- ‘".ti. 


Maurice Tucker 

Maurkv Tucker is lecturer In 


Maurice / ucner in** ,/n u r/i 
sciences at the Uniyersii) °f 
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BOOKS 

Accepting 

Pascal’s 

wager 

Superior Beings: If (hey exist, how 
would we know? Game-theoretic 
Implications of omniscience, 
omnipotence, Immortality and 
incomprehensibility 
by SlewnJ. Brains 
Springer. DM 32. 00 
ISBN 3 540 9U877 3 


It has been said that philosophers cun 
be divided into two classes: those who 
Ivlieve that philosophers can be di- 
vided into two classes and those who 
don't. Brams’s unusual book focuses 
upon the single issue most likely to 
split them: whether or not there exists 
a supreme being (affectionately refer- 
red in as "SB” by the author). 

The amount of circulur discussion of 
ibis topic down through the ages is 
depressingiy large. Whether or not 
[harm's approach Ui this question 
proves popular, it will not detract from 
the Fact that he has introduced a 
fundamentally new idea into a study 
that has been pursued for millennia mid 

Algorithm 

craft 

Handbook of Algorithms 
and Data Structures 
bjG.H.Gonnet 
Addison- Wesley. £ 12.95 
ISBN0201 142 18 X 

ft — rft l gmiti ■ - i i 

with Programs fnr Rending 
by David V. Moffat 
Preniice-H all. £8.511 
BBNO 13152637 5 

Of these two books, which are addres- 
sed to practitioners at opposite ends of 
the software spectrum, the first is 
aimed at seasoned computer scientists 
and professional programmers, where- 
as the second is intended for aspiring 
wviccs on the threshold of initiation 
into the demanding crafts of algoi i ill in 
construction and implementation. 
Neither is entirely successful, which is 
only to be expected of works, one of 
which is so ambitious in scope and the 
other so fundamentally importunt in 
purpose. 

Gonnet’s book is a notable attempt 

jo provide a wide-ranging guide to the 
best algorithms currently available for 
H* ■“ H number of applications. It is 
tous intended to be as indispensable 
a reference work for the computer 
scientist as a handbook of mathematic- 
al tactions is for the applied mathe- 
nwucian. Unfortunately, its title may 
the casual browser into ex- 
pecting more from the book than it can 
“liver, since many significant com- 
PJtap themes arc omitted and others 
«e pven only cursory treatment. For 
example, neither computational 
swraetnc algorithms nor advanced 
fx^l algorithms are considered 
Sv 1 ? discussion of arithmetic algor- 
"? l ^ c final chapter is, to say the 
sketchy. However, the exhaus- 
rfc£f DVe T a 8® Biven to sorting, sear- 
Jbnj and selection algorithms is cx- 
Hpwpy B°°d and should be of 
SS? assistance to those in- 
^«iea in data processing or in data- 
e onstruction and use. 
ofv£°iJ g , the “nsiderable strengths 
onirf , ti 16 use through- 

Wijneaardcn grammars in 
Wtnition of Bata objects - indeed, 
fnm!!i?J tl . ost desirable move towards 
tb?!j *y. ,n data structuring, akin to 
of ilT lon 9^ in the definition 

Fopamnung langauges. Second, 

ffl 5 ! 0 -’ h 'gh-level languages, 
all implementations of nearly 
the inS» fteonthms discussed. Third. 
mbIw«! ,s ? n . meticulously detailed 
of &$&*£**** performance 
nutiwri and of copious 

dSSi!!!fe^ e . id “PPWt Qf the 


lie has succeeded in shifting sinne 
prob|cms from the realm of metapliv- 
lics into the world uf mathematics, 
where all their consequences can he 
worked out systcmntically. 

Hrams, who is professor of politics ill 
New York University and known for 
his work on preference voting systems, 
argues that it is possible to formulate 
various uuestions regarding the exist- 
ence and modus operand! of a deity 
together with issues like free-will in 
simple mathematical terms. This 
mathematical attack uses game theory, 
a weapon (Imt has already been suc- 
cessfully deployed in other studies - 
notably economics and evolutionary 
biology, where multiple choices and 
strategics arc available. 

Brums asks: if there exists n superior 
being possessing qualities of omnisci- 
ence, omnipotence, immortality and 
incomprehensibility, how would such >i 
being interact with finite mortals like 
ourselves in situations where a variety 
of actions and reactions are available 
to both parlies. These games can be 
formulated precisely and optimal 
strategies for both players calculated. 
The idea then is to try lo detect the 
existence of a supreme being by dis- 
covering whether observed events are 
consistent with the presence of such nn 
adversary adopting a logically optimal 
strategy. 

The type of interaction that can be 


analysed using gamc-lhcorctic 
methods is typified by Pascal's wager - 
that God exists or does not exist - 
which Brains treats in some detail. H 
we believe chut God exists and He 
does, the reward is eternal happiness. 


If wc believe that He exists mid he mathematical equations. The oiriy 


doesn't, nothing is Inst : and die same is 
the ease if we disbelieve ami He 
ducsn i exist, jf we disbelieve, howev- 
er, Ihnt He exists and He dues, wc are 
dimmed for eternity. ITius. we have 
everything in gain and nothing to lose 
by wagering ihnt Gnd exists. 

By first using iwn-ncrson game 
theory to discover the optimum 
strategies of both superior being and 
mortal, Brams is able to determine 
what the stable equilibrium outcomes 
must be, if they exist. He goes on lo 
consider a number of extensions of 
these basic tableaux. In particular, lie 
investigates the consequences of 
omniscience on the part of die sup- 
reme being and demonstrates the sur- 
prising fact that omniscience can turn 
out to be a handicap for a plavcr 
involved in a game of strategy with a 
mortal opponent. Another generaliza- 
tion from other gamc-tlicorctic ap- 
plications is to allow a sequence of 
responses by each player to the other's 
moves and investigate what the lung- 
term stable strategics must inevitably 
become. An amusing result of this 
example is that it turns nut that a mixed 

S irobahilistic strategy can he optimal 
nr the supreme being. Brams ofiers 
this as a rational explanation for a 
deity’s apparent arbitrariness in be- 
haviour over a long time and even the 
occasional injustice - ;i sort of mathe- 
matical existence proof of the problem 
of evil. 

What is one to make of all this? 
Although it certainly makes for enter- 
taining and stimulating reading, some 
of the arguments are long and compli- 
cated, primarily because these arc 
explained in words rather than through 
mathematical equations. The omv 


mathematics used explicitly in die text 
is some simple two- person game 
theory, explained as the story pro- 
ceeds. Nevertheless, as with any logic- 
al analysis it is to the axioms and initial 
assumptions that we must look in order 
to evaluate the credibility uf its conclu- 
sions. 

One assumption that is qucstioiiabk- 
is whether mortals do always acl 
rationally, rather than cmuiionallv or 
cooperatively or mistakenly. Through- 
out Uranis's analysis, whieli harks back 
to his analysis of interactions between 
Yah well and the Jews in an earlier 
hook on games in the Old Testament, 
the question of human fallibility is 
never examined. Also, mi element of 
trust rather than strategy for tactical 
supremacy might enter, leading to a 
deviation from minimax options. We 
might wonder to what extent a mortal’s 
choice of strategy might be influenced 
by other things he knows about the 
superior being or other things he is 
shown by him: is a two-person game 
really appropriate when decisions linvc 
to be made by an individual who 
interacts, perhaps tactically, with a 
large number of other mortals? 

There may also be a fallacy in 
treating an entire race or species as a 
single individual. Certainly this type of 
problem has arisen in what, in many 
ways, is an analogous methodological 
study: the question of whether super- 
ior extraterrestrial beings exist. In 
trying to decide whether or no I such 
beings would choose to reveal them- 
selves to us or treat us as members of a 
protected galactic nature reserve (such 
ext ratcrresi rial superior beings are 
always regnrdcd as benevolent), ninny 
have fallen into the trap of evaluating 
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and should provide research workers 
with an unrivalled introduction to the 
literature. 

It was surely a mistake, however, tu 
use two languages , Pascal and C. for 
the implementation of the algorithms. 
Tlie effects of this decision can he 
annoying for the reader who. if reluc- 
tant lo consult the uppcndix, is forced 
repeatedly to adjust mentally to i In- 
frequent change of pruurainnring style 
The deficiencies of Pascal are "nut 
sufficiently severe to warrant such a 
■^^ffilLtfW’^hnlnenu u. ttomuTs" 

buok should prove to he a frequently 
consulted addition to the literature. 

Moffat’s hook is intended as u vade- 
mecum for those being introduced to 
algorithm construction mid program- 
ming through the medium of Puscul. 
As knowledge of Pascal is assumed, 
this leaves the author free to concen- 
trate on the dear presentation of 
realistic uml interesting problems mid 
their solutions without having to dig- 
ress in order lo introduce Hiid discuss 
new language features. Moreover, lie 
inis had the imagination uml wisdom to 
concentrate his efforts on building up 
the render's vocabulary of basic algor- 
ithms by providing a neb collection of 
those operations most frequently used 
in llicir construction. Throughout, the 
incremental development of solutions 
to problems of increasing complexity 
in terms of solutions to simpler prob- 
lems is both admirable and convincing. 

The book is distinguished by the 
structural elegance and the quality of 
documentation of the programs, with a 
welcome insistence on the provision ot 
detailed input-output specifications 
and other crucial annotaiions. Ihe 
many carefully selected exercises are 
exceedingly searching and arc ac- 
siimcd to lead the reader to an aware- 
ness of the advantages of expressing 
the properties of programs in a formal 
way. For the beginner, the hook 
provides a balanced and nourishing 
diet with much to mull over, savour 

"^Computer scientists would do well, 
however, to recall the Pauline admoni- 
tion and exhortation regarding the 
timely abandonment of childish modes 
of thought. Blind adherence to the von 
Neumann romputauonal m^c with 
its concomitant emphasis 9* 

ism .^Related to this is the unfortunate 
tendency - and Moffat s book errs in 
this respect - to give undue weight to 
the data types which a particular 
language provides rather than to re- 
aarl these 1 merely as sets of primitive 
Ibjepts from which representations of 
abstract objects may be forged. 

' ' ' 
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Mid-thirteenth century illustration of St Bernard, inspired by God 
™ hand S the cloud). From OobFMft 

of Medieval England (Seeker & Warburg, £15.95 and £9.95). 


Uses for 
plasticity 

Engineering Plasticity 

by W. Johnson and P.B. Mellor 

Ellis Horwood: Wiley, £15.00 

ISBN 085312 346 2 

Applied Elastoplasticlty orSolids 

byT.Z. Blazynskl 

Macmillan, £20.00 and£11.00 

ISBN 0 3 33 34544 5 and 34545 2 

When loads are applied to metallic 
components, stresses generated 
within the material which lead » 
strains; the component deforms, in tne 
first Instance the deformation is elastic, 
the stresses and strains disappear when 
the load is removed, and the compo- 
nent recovers its original shape. 
However, if a critical stress level - the 
yield stress - is exceeded, then plastic 
deformation is produced. If the load is 
how removed, thfc component retains 
some of the deformation, its shape has 
been changed, and in certain circumst- 
ances a residual state pf stress remains. 
• 'Plastic dcfqnpationis mostobvious 


the extraterrestrial*' strategy as 
though they were ;i single individual 
rather than a society containing a 
diverse spectrum of opinions. 

The final chapter contains some 
intriguing discussion or undecid.ibie 
games. These arise when, in a two- 
peiMin game. Ihe mortal player can mil 
decide whether Ihe olher plavcr is 
superior by studying his moves’. The 
use of the lerm "undeddahle" here is 
technically different from its other 
famous usa ge i n m at he mm ics m tonne- 
xion with Guild's theorems on the 
inevitable logical undecidabilitv of 
some statements based on arithmetic, 
although its import is similar. Even if 
we hadcomplete information concern- 
ing the results of an interaction be- 
tween ourselves and "something else", 
wc might lie unable to identify ihe 
existence of a supreme being hy eva- 
luating whether or nni our fates turn 
out to he consistent with play against 
an omniscient optima] strategy, when 
the game is unJccidahle, none of the 
outcomes can be uniquely ascribed lo 
the being's superiority. 

Lest one is despairing of this uneasy 
amalgamation of the mathematical 
and the religious it is a good moment to 
recall that Gi'nlel in effect showed that 
if by a religion we mean n system of 
thought that contains unprovnhlc 
statements that can be supported only 
by faith, then not only is mathematics 
a religion hut. moreover, it is the only 
one that can prove itself lo he one. 

John Barrow 

John Barrow is lecturer in astronauts at 
the University of Sussex. 

ity for Mechanical Engineers, it is now 
established internationally as one of 
the leading engineering texts on plas- 
ticity. it presents the concepts and 
met hods of analysis in a manner which 
can he readily understood and related 
to practical situations. After present- 
ing the essential elements of the analy- 
st* of stress and strain in the first six 
chapters, the authors discuss a wide 
range of applications, falling broadly 

S ' Ifl ‘H* nr,1MC ' 

ver seven! v worked examples arc 
provided and the book contains exten- 
sive references which make it invalu- 
able not only for undergraduate 
teaching but also for postgraduate and 
research purposes. It will clearly retain 
its pre-eminence in the literature For 
many venrs to come. 

Blnzyitski's hook, which is less com- 
pendious and principally intended for 
final-year undergraduates, is aimed at 
providing "ah understanding of the 
state of the art in the area, of clastic- 
plastic analysis, emphasizing where 
anprnprintc Ihe advantages of clash i- 
plastic design in preference to purely 
clastic approaches. The pattern of the 
bonk is similar in many respects to the 
first ten chapters of Engineering Plas- 
ticity. Apart from passing references to 
extrusion and tube piercing, there is 
very little in the bnok on melal 
forming. 

The main emphasis is on the elastic- 
plastic deformation of components 
and structural elements. Many of the 
standard examples of plastic instabil- 
ity - binding of beams and plates, 
torsion of shafts and Ihe behaviour of 


in the field of metal forming. In order 
to make products ranging from sauce- 
pans to battleships, we are essentially 
concerned with imposing significant 
plastic deformation on the base metal. 
However, interest in plastic deforma- 
tion is not restricted to mechanical and 
production engineering. Both civil and 
chemical engineers need to be familiar 
with- the response of structures and 
-pressure vessels in the plastic range. It 
is important therefore that all students 
in these and other branches of en- 
gineering are conversant with the plas- 
tic behaviour of metals. None thcless. 
a great deal of design is based on elastic 
methods. Structures' and components 
are designed so that they remain in the 
clastic Tange when exposed to their 
working loads. Although this is some- 
times essential from the point of view 
of serviceability (for example, in de- 
signing a measuring Instrument), there 
are many instances in which a degree 
of plastic deformation is advant- 
ageous. Residual stresses, which are 
created by the interaction between 
elastic and plastic deformation, can 
produce conditions which lead to more 
., efficient use of materials. 

Johnson and Mellor's book is- a 
classic in the field of plastic deforma- 
tion ripe a rins first in 1962ps<Was/i£> 
t-l'Kt'r 


rotating systems - are presented, each 
chapter having worked examples and 
problems to reinforce the various 


topics. The chapleT on bending is 
notable for the inclusion of recently 
published work on the spring-back of 
plates and an example or the response 
of beams lo dynamic loading. And jn 
the most comprehensive chapter, on 
thick and thin-walled pressure vessels, 
there are some novel inclusions, a 
particularly interesting topic being the 
residual stresses in explosively fabri- 
cated duplex lubes. 

The range of topics is well chosen to 
illustrate the significance of plastic 
deformation in the design of mechan- 
ical components and systems. Howev- 
er. as tne introductory chapters are 
only intended to serve as a refresher 
course in the fundamental aspects of 
elastic-plastic analysis, they would 
need to be supplemented by other 
material before proceeding to the 
applications. 

As the two books are to some extent 
complementary, they should offer 
valuable assistance In the teaching of 
this important subject. 

S, R. Reid 

S. R. Reid is Jackson professor of 
engineering at the University, of Aber- 
deen. - ■ \ • • « 1 
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Chairs 
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biology al Si Mary's Hospital Medical 
School; Dr Michael E lobslcy. tn the 
chair of surgery al the Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School; Dr James E. 
T. /ones, to the Gmrtauld Chair nf 
animal health and production eh the 
Kuyul Veterinary College: Mervyn 
King, currently Esincc Fair bairn Pro- 
fessor of investment in the University 
of Birmingham, to the chair of econo- 
mics ui the London School or Econo- 
mies; Dr Keith McAdam, currently 
associate professor or medicine in the 
ilivisinn of experimental medicine. 

O raphic medicine ami allergy at 
i University School nf Medicine. 
Dost on. to ihc Wellcome chair of 
clinical tropical medicine .it the Lon- 
don School of Hygiene and Tropica] 
Medicine; Dr John E. Midwinter. 
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Dr Geoffrey Sampson (above) has 
been appointed tn the chair of linguis- 
tics ono [phonetics at the University of 
Leeds. Dr Sampson is currently reader 
in the department of linguistics and 
modem English language at the Uni- 
versity of Lancnstcr. 

Dr George Russell, at present senior 
lecturer in the depart me nt of electrical 
and electronic engineering at Hcrior- 
Wfict University, has I 'ten appointed to 
it new chair within the department. 
Since 1981 Dr Russell has been closely 
associated with the development of the 
university's digital systems laborntory. 

The following appointments tn chairs 
have been made in the University of 
London; Allan Buck well, currently 
lecturer In agriculture! economics til 
the University of Newcastle upon 
TYne, fo the chair of agricultural 
economies at Wye College; Dr Alan 
Clements, currently principal scientist 
in Ihc Shell Bioscicnccs Laboratory, to 
ihc chair of medical entomology at the 
London School nf Hygiene anaTropic- 
al Medicine: Dr Charles S. F. Easmnn. 
to the Fleming Chair of medical micro- 

Grants 

LONDON. ST GEORGE'S HOSPIT- 
AL MEDICAL SCHOOL: Dr M J. 
Clemens. £84.972 from Cancer Re- 
senrch Campaign f regulation of 
mammalian protein synthesis!: Profes- 
sor J. S. Kelly. £S:‘JU9 from MRC 
(serotonergic neurones): Di A. C. 1 
Dolphin. £52.032 from MRC {pertussis 
toxin): L>r J. A. Firth. £40.511) fn>ni 

fly lie 1 .mV ft TV; 

from Cancer Resenr.-h ranu.,:.'.'iL. 
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uivision at me arittsn iciecom kc- 
scarch Laboratories. Manlcsham. to 
the British Telecom chair of optoelec- 
tronics; Dr Peter Robinson, currently 
professor of statistics and operational 
research at the University of Surrey, to 
(he chair of econometrics at the Lon- 
don School of Economics; Dr Rachel 
Rosser, reader in psychiatry at Charing 
Cross Hospital Medical School, to the 
chair of psychiatry at University Col- 
lege London and the Middlesex 1 1 os- 
pit h I Medical School; Dr William Sims, 
to the chair of microbiology in relation 
to dentistry at University College; Dr 
Richard Wood, currently clinical read- 
er in surgery at the "University of 
Oxford, to the chair of surgery at Si 
Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical Col- 
lege. 

Mr Gerald Cohen, reader in philoso- 
phy in University College, London, has 
been appointed to the Chichele Profes- 
sorship of social and political theory in 
the university of Oxford. Professor 
Richnrd Swinburne, currently of the 
University of Keek, becomes' No! loth 
Professor of Ihc philusophy of the 
Christian religion. 
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03.170 tpm Wellcome Trust fsvituD- 
m In cerebtal con ex); £ 

M. Burke. £31.898 f rom South (vest 

Od«n£Li2j l !i™ al y c< * ,,h Autliorily 

a= STSass ,, j' n,, Bs^ 

campaign (human pancreitllc 

S JmW*. 

ij? Canccr Research Cam- 
and Br “" h « 

-fesis* 

j53“™ "«£?• -iatasj: D,TS5 

Bennett, '£22.000 from ICI pfc (nhar- 

HJcknell. £20.000 from South West 

mfd m W^ 0na c , i kallh Auihorily 
5", S P« lfe Society (evaluating 

fjjyg * } in *«vic« io menially hancf 
h- H "dson and D r 
R. Millard. £19.184 from Cancer Rc- 


ii mi i uiilli nnciircn 
Campaign (studies of tumours hv 
NMR): Dr M. Fisher, £14,357 from 
Cancer Research Campaign (DNA- 
Wtm anti eukaryotic ATP-denendent 
DNA (opiu^~>memsCv): Dr C. C. Wylie 
run! Dr II. H. Amferion. £13.979 from 
Cancer Research Cumpnien (cytos- 
kclcton of normal and neojilusiic cells 
in human eolun); Dr L. Huason. Dr H. 
Hughes and Mr J. Pepper, £12.9110 
Hi xn.’tfP.C (riKsinni u'll irradiator); 

aftpSWiasriiB 

l^linno "V d rela,cd note* on Welsh 
utang*. MaiiBEcnicm Project): Dr 

S. A Drury. ZSjHOU from Environ- 
mental Remote Sensing Applications 

flirri ,u ,a ?i ,B l T ,d Hdconrraof geK 
w ^ remote. sensing); 

tefi.'saaf adb 

^te mu £te i K ch a, , ij 

firs^VK. 

Koto Lid k ? S °"i 14,000 ,rom RoUfc 
JJJP ( l r 1 am “« r « in vibra- 
Jionj, Mis M. Jacl- £15 rtjift r 

Social Work Service* 

Scolihh Education Dcpnrlnunt Uraln' 
jng sirategy for members of children's 
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Award 


Professor Kenneth Jack, professor 
of applied crystal chemistry at the 

jttT&sffiEWjs: 

Industrial Innovation and Produc- 
lion. He shares the prize with Dr 
John Lumby of Lucas Cookson 
Syalon Ltd for their work on a new 
engineering ceramic called 
Syalon’. 

fwo new annual bunk awards have 

h V hc PuMishets of 

ihr«n V r?nL^ mado each autumn for 
Ihoic books considered most sinnifl- 
cant byo panel of five judges (for W; 
Sl.T: R ' Bo™. J Professor Gordon R. 
Balho, and Professors W. A L 

K' Huni 8 ' Sutherland and 

rep*rL n ^L W l ,or ‘ , ‘ For ,he flrsl yenror 

over ih^n^Sr 1 wil1 wlcnu bock 
over the previous two vents. For 
further infarmBlIon, contact Dr T. R. 
Done, Jmdanhll] College of Educa- 
013 1 p 6 p S0,llhbrac Driv *. Jordanhill 


Promotions 

KENT; Senior lectureships: Dr H. Si C. 
Cunningham (liisinry): Dr J. A. 
Creighton (chemistry); Mr R. F. Dis- 

(lllllllMII.il IL-lilltldAl. 1 r * J Thirl-, M| 

LEEDS: Readerships: Dr June! Wolff 

Srewyft w ?"■* chc- 

nnstry) Dr S. Wniner (pure mot Ik); Dr 

P r Dunnlll (binehc- 

& CI h'!X Colk $PA : 0l Dllvi ‘ l Glngeli 
Sle^ 1 Crllbx « d,CS , CX 1 ,os P' lal 
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siudko- n « v ywnwnweahh 
aiuaies). Dr Harry Norris (Arabic and 

AfHeM 91 ^! 11 ? 1 ¥‘ k R I of Oriental and 
^Wr n .r S ud, ? ): Dr David Olive 
(theoretical physics. Imperial Col- 
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lege); l)r John Wimxhrmigli (Scmitic 
smdii-x. Sclmul of Oriculul ;uul Afrivun 
Studies); Dr Robert Weiss (viral oncol- 
ogy, Inslihiic of Cancer Ruvearcli). 
Readerships: Dr Nigel Holder (ami- 
tumy. King’s College); Dr Roderick 
Oliver (mcdicnl oncology, St Barth- 
olomews Hospital Medical College): 

(Itlxton or the nenr mid midrlle east 
be , i.i , i | o( (mental ami African Sin- 
*? lta TO. h h" vcl IwwictinK 

Ji enre. Imperial ( ..liege); Dr 
j . ,| L'Pphvd nt. it hematics, IniperLd 
I n, ^ ; JI'-kt-T (Greek and 
1 -utm. ( linvei stly { idle,;,- ) ; | i r Mj c |»nel 
Ncritey (ijuulerniiiy |Mlaeoiilotony. 
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n ™i u London I Ins- 
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lege) 1 technology, Univeisity Co|. 

Nupler College hus inuile its first 

a , r ,,, ‘ , <° “ rca,,urihi P- Ur Paul 
£{J l, ! ,er - previously senior lecturer in 
the department of hiolngieul sciences 
becomes reader in cell fiology " 
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Appointments 

Lord MeFadrenn of Kehiu^t. i 
director and former dniiamdSM 
hns been appointed ehairmsadti 
Council of the University ol Bxlq 
ham. succeeding Mr Edgar Palaifj 
Inin. 

Mr Mnlcolm Johnson, seiaot & 
( reader) at the Policy Stadia luu 
li.is been appointed director cf fit 
Onen University's Health and S<ii 
Welfare Programme 

Mi Alistair Grant, managinj di.or 
or Argyll Foods, has bKOtrr 
profess. i r uf retailing at the llwsr 
of Stirling 


1 he Royal Geographical Smsi Ii 
elected ns its new president &Guy 
Bishop, former awlnnan o( Brb 
McConnel and prorioiiA dR 
secretary nf rhe Mlnisln oftoK 
iine. tar George succeeds Sir b) 
Fuchs. 


Events 

There h io be a eonftrtnrt w'Sxd 
nnrl Cultural Change In Drad'dl 
Antony’s College Oiford M JuIjM 
and !u. Fur full details, rbf Wd 
59651. 

In a hid lufiwronlemporarylhw* 
nl work front Its 'EuropoceaoWj’i* 
1984 Essex Sociology of Ltoito 
eotifernire will be eiamlnlni “W 
ami Us Others", the nlidwmk 
tween Europe and other t*» 
-Speakers wllflnrlude HomlflWbii 
•The question of aulborttr*. A** 
Abdel Molefc on 'The OrW » 
uenf, Edward Sold on 'Ortow 
Reconsidered' and G^rtriSjMj 
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The month of uncertainty 

Julvisthpmnnth whon rollr-ce* nrim-in. i (non, ■ . ■ 


July is (he month when college princip- curriculum base (RCB), is another 
alsbcsin to prepare fo, expansion or approach both to the networking of 
retraction. This is the tunc when curriculum initiatives and to the sliar- 
budgets have to be prepared, when mg of experience? 
courses have to be though! about, This 'September (he RCB scheme 
when student admissions nave lo be enters its second year in sonic parts of 


*aiit.uium iimiiniTi.4 uiiu iu 1116 31101“ 

gof experience? 

Tliis September the RCB scheme 


guessed at and when estimates of 
income are worked out. 

This year colleges ns well as their 
um - ,cr,ainlics 

They will have to deal with them under 
(lie dose scrutiny of employers, pa-* 
rents and schools. Tliey do so at a time 
when the age group entering further 
education is smaller, when the first 
pr success of the YTS is beginning to 
be recognized, when there is n drive 
towards relatively low college ch urges 
for the off-the-iob YTS component 
and when (he White Paper on training 
casts a threatening shadow over die 
future of control and Binding. 

The response from FE is coloured by 
attitudes about expenditure on the 
part of local authorities which will lead 
some to leave their budgets alone, 
others to press for a larger rTS orf-the- 
job course income ana others still to 
expect that the Manpower Services 
Commission will make larger pay- 
ments overall. 

In reality perhaps the majority of 
authorities may feci that they have 
wen left to battle for whatever they 
cm get from individual managing 
agents but not in the market of inter- 
college rivalry. They may have wanted 
losiand by the local authority associa- 
tion line of a 10 per cent or l5per cent 
increase or an enhancing of hourly 
Jorges. Nevertheless by now they are 
“kely io have found that employers 
recognize no extra other than that oF 
Inflation. 

Derisions about the 1985/86 budget 
are of crucial importance : they have to 
; °*wMhe last term of an academic year 
™ goes beyond the much-debated 
*15 subsidy-year of 1984/85 and they 
to cover the first effects of 
1 ?* Write Paper: any withdrawal of 
™™‘ng which might have been 


enters its second year in sonic parts of 
the country und in others its third (post 
pump-priming) phase. At present it 
seems likely that where regional 
schemes are bnsyd nn nrivlwri, mim — 
position in the process of examining 
and of validating college courses, then 
the expansion or curriculum innova- 
tion mid a parallel movement in staff 
development will be taken in its stride. 

Elsewhere the recognition by col- 
leges that they need seriously to enter 
the field of curriculum development 
will lie slow or partial. And local 
authorities us well as Regional Advis- 
ory Councils will be diffident in press- 
ing for curriculum changes, not only 
because authorities ana RACs lack 
standing in the internal affairs of 
college planning but also because me 
lead given by the FEU and others is 
often thought to be addressed to 

^Nevertheless, it will be crucial that 
the preparation and implementation ot 
college and authority academic plans 
for FE should succeed on lines which 
will satisfy the demand not only for 
greater clarity of pedagogic aims but 
also in order to provide a better basts 
for costings in response to the press- 
ures of both the Audit Commission 
and the value-for-monCy lobby. 

Pedagogy and economy will never 
sit too calmly alongside each other. 
Nor will either be able to respond with 
first-time clarity to the demands of two 
other programmes. One of these is the 
Technical and Vocational Education 


I euiiiiku - — j . 

Initiative, making us first demand on 
colleges in the third year of the fust 
wave of schemes in September 1985. 


Wave UI ai.ini'*'**' ■■■ — i . ■ i 

Alongside this will come the training 
schemes for the Certificate of Pre- 
Vocational Education jf?VE). Col 
leges which are involved in Regional 
Curriculum Base strategies for CPVE 


providers of training. 

The combination of these pressures 
for change places FE in a position 
which it did not contemplate 12 
months ago. Had colleges not begun 
very quickly to adapt themselves we 
would by now know, from the one very 
obvious source, namely the YTS 
trainees. Whal 'mnm ^ |[m t mtt- 

off-llK*-j»>b training. 

But colleges do make it clear that 
they want their contribution to be 
job-related. They make it clear, and 
trainees appreciate this, thnt off-the- 
job schemes which include residential 
experience nnd the beginnings of com- 
puter skill provide a genuine plus in 
terms of pcnonnl development nnd 
employability. 

Some college courses inevitably pro- 
vide the type of pre-digested learning 
which contrasts with the new-found 
pleasure which trainees, ninny of them 
for the first lime, take in working 
things out for themselves. And the 
most notable success of colleges Is 
clear when young people are asked to 
look back: it is not their curriculum 
which they wish they could have 

changed, butthemselves. 

Whatever colleges provide, they 
appear to be at their best when they are 
building up young people’s confi- 
dence, when they arc relating know- 
ledge and skill to the real world and 
when they enable young people to see 
that it is the combination of vocationnl 
know-how. basic education and lire 
skill which provides them with satisfac- 
tion and hope. . . . . 

It is important nol to lose sight ol 
this at a time when the pressures on 
colleges are too numerous and diverse 
to allow either loenl authorities or 
colleges to believe that they can stand 
firm against any arrant piece of cen- 
tralist dogma. The pressuresare not all 
dogmatic nor are they all errantly 
expressed. Further education is being 
asked, as it has been asked in every 
year since the White Papers or the 
1950s, to make a positive response lo 
heeds which have been expressed in 
vocational, economic, ana political 
terms. But this time the scale and the 
many facets of the demand make it 
different. The customary vigour of 


3™*. which might have been Lurrcuum . 1950s t0 nialte a positive respuu* 
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The Core Skills for Employment 

Spotlight on Communication 

by Don Robinson and Ray Power 

A task based approach to a core area of prc-vocational study. 

Papcr/265pp/lSBN 0 273 01942 2/H.5Q non-nei 

t s^ People and Communication 

f\£ second edition 

by Desmond Evans 

The second edition has been improved and fully up-dated to take 
account of changing office technologies. 

Paper/192pp/ISBN 0 273 01972 4/£5.50 non-nei 

Communication at Work 

A video exploring the importance of employees possessing 
effective communication and reception skills. 

VHS -ISBN 0 273 02112 3 £39.30 + VAT 

U-maiic - ISBN 0 273 021 10 9 £49.50 + VAT 
Beiamax - ISBN 0 273 021 1 1 7 £39.30 + VAT 

Statistics for Business 

by Geoffrey and Paul Whttehead 

The ideal text for all classes of students needing a sound , clear 
introduction to statistics. 

Paper/320pp/ISBN 0 273 01975 9/£3.95 non-net 

Introduction to Business Accounts 

by John Harrison and Rob Dawber 

An introductory text for all those training for employment as 
accounts or wages clerks. 

Paper/233pp/ISBN 0 273 01993 3/£3,95 non-nei 

Case Studies in Business 

by Sheila May 

A unique guide to the strategies and skills needed to successfully 
tackle case studies during both study and examination. 

• Paper/ 147pp/lSBN 0 273 01941 4/M.95 non-nei 

For your In sped ion copier of the books, write to; The Inspection Copy Department, 
Pitman Publishing Lid, 128 Long Acre, London WC2E 9 AN 
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Film & Video for 
Education & Training 


STAND B20, NEC JULY 10-12 

Education & Training Sales, BBC Enterprises Limited 
Woodlands, 80 Wood Lane, London W12 0TT 
Telephone: (0.1 } 7 43 5588 
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Education for employment 


It would not be making unreasonable 
use of metaphor to suggest that the 
West German vocational education 
system has pathways which are re- 
miniscent of that country’s autobahn 
network. The network is of excellent 
quality, comprehensive, easily under- 
stood, with clear route markings, well 
designed and equipped and reaches all 
areas of the country. 


The autobahn to success 


By comparison the UK. possesses 
some excellent motorways which all 
too often end nowhere. The system is 


not coherent and this makes route 
planning more confusing and destina- 
tions more difficult to reach. A cursory 

S jimpse at what can still be learned 
rom the West German system should 
provide justification for the metaphor. 

Education in West Germany is a 
Land responsibility, the vocational 
training clemen t is the responsibility of 
the federal government and vocational 
education is financed in the approxi- 
mate ratio of 2:1 by both LJnuer and 
local authorties. In-plant training if 
financed by industry and the Federal 
Institute for Labour. The school sys- 
tem provides neat and convenient 
routes to higher education or training 
and throughout the neriod of compuf- 


learning about me world or wonc. 
Since ine Vocational Training Act of 
1969 each Land has developed its own 
programme of Arbeitslehre. This is the 
centre of pre- vocational education and 
offers knowledge, insights and experi- 
ence of working life, it is a curriculum 
subject which contributes to careers 
guidance provided through the Feder- 
al Labour Office. For pupils of jower 
attainment in secondary education it 
will become increasingly integrated 
with the foundation year of vocational 
education. Some Litnder use “fields" 


rather than subjects and work is coor- 
dinated between the lower levels of 
secondary schools and vocational 
schools in ‘‘contact districts'' conve- 
niently located. The school further 
education interface is well-developed. 

For the lower attainers without a 
secondary school leaving certificate 
there exists a vocational preparation 
year (VPY). the main aim of which is 
to enable pupils to enter and complete 
vocational training. After completing 
the VPY pupils can enter training or 
commence a vocational foundation 
year- For those with language difficul- 
ties (usually the children of eucst 
workers) a special form of the VPY 
exists. Subjects are chosen from a 
variety of vocational "fields” with an 
emphasis on practical work. 

An innovation of the late 1970s in 
Germany is the Vocational Founda- 
tion Year (VFY) providing bBsic train- 
ing orientated towards a particular 
field of related occupations and an 
Increasing number of youngsters com- 
plete their first year of vocational 
training in this way. From approx- 
imately 460 legally defined trades in 
West Germany but 13 “fields" have 
been established. 

Aims of the VFY are to reform 
apprenticeships, provide a sound bnsis 
for adaptation to change and necessary 
retraining. It allows for manoeuvre 
prior to a youngster finally taking up a 
trade, is a taster for a chosen occupa- 
tion, provides a broad base for 
advancement to higher training and 
allows flexibility. Furthermore credit- 
ing of between 6 and 12 months can be 


made towards the length of trade 
training. 

From the VFY youngsters arc en- 
abled to enter the celebrated dual 
system of in-plant training and educa- 
tion at vocational schools and progress 
through a clearly charted set of path- 


courses of education and training. The 
routes along clearly marked pathways 
allow entry to ever more advanced 
"technical 1 ' Gaining in polytechnics, 
technical universities or other universi- 
ty-level institutions. This is the basis 
for permanent further vocational or 
professional training and meaningful 
continuing education. 

The 1969 Act has been crucially 
important for a number of reasons. It 
made possible a broad-based vocation- 
al training enabling youngsters to cope 
with the demands of working life in a 
highly developed and diversified eco- 
nomy. It led to the establishment of 
joint examination boards incorporat- 
ing industrial and educational repre- 
sentation and a system of written, 
practical and oral examinations lead- 
ing to certification of candidates as 
"skilled", “craftsman" or “assistant” 
(for the commercial sector). The chal- 
lenging fact is that around 90 per cent 
of West German youth receive voca- 
tional or professional training and 
enter a workforce that is highly trained 
and well motivated. Furthermore 100' 
per cent must receive education until 
the age of 18. 

A major consequence of the 1969 
Act was the establishment in 1970 of 
the Federal Institute for Vocational 
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Education. Its brief is to improve 
through research, development, plan- 
ning and promotion, post school 
education and ensure the collabora- 
tion of nil engaged in vocational educa- 
tion: employers, unions, the federa- 
tion nnd tnc Liiiuler. Its major commit- 
tee comprising representatives from 
the unions, commerce, agriculture nnd 
the federal and Lilmlcr governments 
has considerable influence in advising 
.the federal authorities on questions of 
training. 

In this country there is clear evi- 
dence of some motorway building 
which has drawn heavily on models 
developed in Germany. Much is being 
done rapidly, the initiatives are bold 
and imaginative. But provision is un- 
even, schemes uncoordinated and 
often not well understood by both 
providers and clients. 

There are three major initiatives. 
The Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion Initiative (TVEl), still in its pilot 
stages, will offer a four year course of 
fulltime general and vocational educa- 
tion across the whole ability range for 
14 to 18 year olds. It will broaden and 
enrich the curriculum, use a skills- 
bused approach, emphasize behaviou- 
ral objectives and develop links with 
futher education and industry. The 
course will be regularly evaluated nnd 
it stands an excellent chnnce of being 
very effective. 

Tlte Certificate of Pre Vocational 
Education has its German counter- 
part. As a result of the White Paper 
17 plus a new qualification, several 
prevocatinnal courses taken by 16 nnd 
17-ycar-nlds will, starting this Scptcm- 
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higher education has fifing >°P^' w^o n Vo°uiS^J^ 

greater preoccupation with fcSL JJfh ‘ 5e 5£ ! me unemployable. - 3 

emptoyment. ,n “ wllh There Is also, however, a third ahd 

This paradox is ndKsens e u__ . more covert rationale for strengthen- 
responds to the anxieties of indiS'.^i 8 “!“ Wlth employment. It distracts 
faced with uncertainly. When emn?o! m enUon the political and ccono- 
ment is in good supply, studemf S^ I"- ca l 3ses of unemployment. It main- 
choose courses for all sorts ofSSLS?" ! EM H S th e ‘ ,lusion that there continues 
J" fc ass “ rancc * hat *ey will h?St 1° be a adet l uate w °rt<l of employment 

to find a job at the end any^av 5,; -° P rc J ,are .for. Unemployment is 

when employment is scarce, ‘Spored, or is used as a motivational 

are more likely to judge the value or » stlck J® bcat indents with, or is 
course narrowly in terms of .u® ?i.® regarded as a personal problem to be 
ployment opportunltes to \J5L en k lr ««ed ■ * 

promises to give access. ■ h lt ^et this kind of response carries 
At a more general level, ih er ~ Wl,h “ s considerable dangers. It cn- 

ln Which greater afi* a, £ «w»W>i students to Invest ever mo?c 
employment serves, the IntelS? 5 heav ?^ in the desirability of securing 
JjWf 1 1 u Principle, the cmplo 5' mcn , t - 11 d °es nothing to pre- 

who can be helped to be emtLQl paie ,bem for the possibility that they 

sub an? 


in the assurance that they wln r u aS0 i l \ s * 
“B«d * i?b at the VnToS^ a R b ' 
when employment is scarce, 
are more likely to judge the vaffi X I 
course narrowly in terms of .12 
10 
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ployment will be shared around 2 t c h 2r d nR y onl A' ex aceibatcs their likely 
2 ? ned to 2 rticular firouDs'of nSu °! d‘ slllusioni ]ient If they fai? 

P nemp l oyed - Tf ie Bu * P 1 *? docs no,h ‘ n fi’ on a "macro" 
Training Scheme, for example * j?* t0 Increase the number who will 

_^.can be achieve the goal. At best it increases 
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the chances of some people at the 
u*m «ji r fibers. As a total policy, 

Mo« 0 ver the sense of colluding 
with a deceit can undermine the confP 
donee of those Involved in teaching. 
The time-honoured phrase, “If you 
work hard, you will get n (good) job", 
freezes on their lips. Yet, often, they 
arc fearful of abandoning it, or of 
confronting the source of their doubts. 

Unemployment poses challenges 
not only at tnc lower end of the further 
education system but throughout 
further and higher education, lt is 
salutary to note the extent of graduate 
unemployment. Of homo first-degree 
students who left universities in 1981/ 
1982, 12per cent were still known lobe 
unemployed at the end of December 
1982, But to mnke this figure compara- 
ble with school-leaver statistics, one 
should Include only those who make 
themselves available for employment, 
and exclude those going on to further 
education and training, etc. If this is' 
done, the figure rises to 20 per cent. 
This signs are that these figures drop- 
P2.A U ! tIe ‘ n , i 983 * but are still 
“■Wy Mg* 1 for the intellectual 
elite of the nation. 

Within higher education, there have 
been some attempts to find wider and 

more IvWlnDlfl liiBin II . 



the tends with emplo^nt^S 
services have run courses for unem- 
ployed graduates, and have also some- 
times attempted to incorporate atten- 
tion to unemployment in careers 
education courses for students. Most 
of these activities focus on job-hunt- 
jng; some, however, include attention 
■ JJlgJJfP support and ^ other forms of 

in savcr ? 1 careers services 

In higher education have begun to run 
.roUrses and other events designed to 
encourage students to consider self- 
employment as a possibility. At least 

fhdudeSEL 1 ? h8S broadened this to 
include attention to cooperatives and 

vanoys other forms of voluntary and 
community actiOn which could provide 
alternatives to employmeht. • 

« Increased interest In self-employ- 
SJ 2 J{ -N . ako 2 en ev >dent in parts Of 


rates into employment. And in these 
terms it is bound - particularly in some 
parts of the country - to fail, whatever 
the quality of YTs schemes. The 
danger, therefore, is that YTS will 
become discredited in the eyes of many 
young people, parents, etc, for reasons 
which are largely beyond its control. 

Accordingly, some efforts have 
been made within the design of YTS 
schemes to take account of unemploy- 
ment. One of the officai YTS "learnine 
opportunities” is the "World Outside 
employment” which includes “how 
the trainees' skills can be reinforced by 
using them In the community” and 
the nature of unemployment and How 
to pope with it". But the Govermem 
pressures on polidtai education in 
T rs .“ especially the notorious direc- 


ber, become part of a new 
qualification: CPVE. It hTbSS 
ognized that GCE, CSE and cK 
not meet fully the needs of wuS 
of widely varying ability wio E 
yent ready to embark on voc£ 

education The estimate is that B 

pupils will take advantage of tK 
year course which wifi have Z 
subjects vocational elements^ 
additional options. CPVE will ij 
the basis for a progression to him H 
education training or work. A jS 
board Has been established bv BT& 
and City and Guilds and the FEU ha 
been commissioned to cooidii i 
programme of support through a » 
work of 10 regional curriculum bua. 

The much discussed YTS.astratetr 
for reforming and extending trakiS 
began Inst September. As a new iS 
permanent training system foT school- 
leavers its purposes are to provide i 
bridge between school and wort tod 
widen opportunities for the creaiioaof 
a better-equipped, more motivmd 
workforce. The very large-scak 
national plan is for youth under 18 d 
be offered a year’s work experiew 
with three months off-the-job tralciu 
and education in FE. 

The scheme has attracted modi 
criticism: fundina has not covered Ux 
more expensive Mode B training, md 
the off the job element is nckhi 
effectively incorporated Into work a- 
perience nor provides appropriate 
skills for industry, (The react 
appointment in MSC of a bead of a 
YTS quality team may improve mil- 
lers). Bui perhaps the biggest mueis 
its uneasy fit into FE provision. 

Staff in FE who bear the burdraof 
implementing YTS courses are too 
often ill prepared for the task. The 
frequent lack of guidance, support ud 
encouragement can lead to aieelingrf 
loneliness and confusion. There 
appears to be a lock of Gaioftandue 
feeling that all too often the myopic w 
leading the blind. Perhaps the net cut 
most teachers on YTS courses are at U 
level and that there has been a ran 
lower than expected take up of P 

,.l.. -.r. la 

need for a serious inquiry into IK 
plnce of such schemes within the 
vocational education system. 

There arc enormous implicafiooife 
management training at school ud 
college level, from training trainereu 
training uducatioiinl managers. Tptft 
are clear challenges for the MSC, 
which will be funding about one osr 
ler of noil-advanced worit-re&W 
courses in FE. A vast informatfoo*® 
training programme for all coweraed 
with vocations education and (nioiiig 
must be a sine qua non for its sncoa 

But success is connected fits 
motivation and this resujts fora * 
conviction thai both vocational trsn' 
ing and employment are worthftw 
The new clientele in non-advanced rc 
are often the disaffected, forwhoa w 
secondary curriculum appeaire 
irrelevant. New schemes musl * 
clearly understood as part of a compre- 
hensive set of pathways leading so®: 
where: a nationally rccqgn h w g 
respected vocational training prow* 
ing genuine employment pro»«8. 
The esteem accorded weli-lrainw^ 
qualified people at all levels mud V 
nurtured. This is the case in ww 

Its vocational system is rooted in lb 
excellent traditions of apprentree. 


craftsman and master craftsman 
has the benefit of such seminal 





YTVS,» iCT ‘ • nowever, on 

^■raerily designed not as w unem- 
nSt ,n CSi ,r0g ^ mme but 83 a ‘‘pernla- 

: i- bp. Act 1 that r j s being |mi 

P'rffa' itlmeof high untmpld” 
raent lmpos^ severe strains upon it 

. • It* SUCCeSI! k hranut L 
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3 *■ /“ ® s Peciany the notorious direc- 

- "w (subsequently withdrawn, but sin- 
t !?‘ ficant none the Jess) that within YTS 
> roarers, related: to the organization 
I and funcuomng of society should be 
I excluded unless they are relevant to 
trainees work experience" have 
warned schemes to approach this area 
With trepidation. On the whole, Mode 
H schemes have beeu more likely than 
, .. Mode A schemes to tackle it with 
inergy and creativity. Yet it Is Mode B 
schemes that are now being cut back, 
i i a King the. realities of uncmplay- 
ment op board can take q Varied of 
Reasserting the wider personal 
anq - cultural value of education is 
import an tjbut is unlikely to be suffi- 
cient: issues of status, identity ahd 
•V' -jnepraet- ai| identified so closely with 

;r‘. cpnijhwdonpgge27 


tin Lutner ana Max weuw 
of vocational “calling” and work e, 
are still very strong moUvayg ^-B 
But most of all high esteem is 
to vocational training which « 
the lowest assistantsin the: retail ug 
as well as the etigineeK in m 1“ 
industries. . . . v 

Comparative studies which idemwj 
good practices and effective 
elsewhere can be used to JW 
makers and planners here. A c«! » 
ago the Royal Commission 
nfcal Education inquired into instr^ 
tioh of industrial classes toJJrK! 

foreign countries to compare w 

provision here. We now hav , 
veloped and refined tools of «njPgj 
live analysis. They must beput to 
advantage in biijlding a dearer, 
pnttefri of provision op met*, rar 
pnd esteemed traditions here- 
I . : W6 are Still very much in the pro® 6 ? 
Of motorway building- 

Peter Sto kg. 

Cftiivefsity College .Cardiff- ■ 
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The computer has made 
1 itself at home in our offices, 
laboratories and classrooms. 

In fact, the big problem 
today is providing enough 
hands-on facilities for every- 
body. That’s why so many 
schools, colleges and busi- 
nesses are installing computer 
networks, to distribute the 
computer facilities cost-effectively 
to more users at a time. 

At least, that’s the theory. 

THE RML CHAIN NETWORK 
- SIMPLICITY ITSELF 
In practice, an effective local 
area network can be hard to achieve 

if the machines you start with were 

originally designed for single-user 
. home computing (as many institu- 
tions have already learned). The : 
'need extra chips, special clock boxes 
arid poy/er supplies, and often ; 


THE RML CHAIN NETWORK 
IS DIFFERENT 

With its powerful 380Z server 
unit and high^speciflcatiOT 480Z - . 

work stations, you can getitupand 
running without any exotic bolt-on 

^Vbu’ll find it easy to use, fully- 

interactive, and above all reliable. 

mte in fact, the CHAIN network 
will support up to 16 simultaneous 
users S a lower alHn prlce ti^n 
competitors’ machines with far ; 


UNIQUE UPGRADE 

PATHS 

The RML microcomputer 
system evolves effortlessly 
from stand-alone station into 
multi-user configuration. 

En route to the full 
CHAIN network, our new 
Shared-Disc System provides 
low-cost facilities to several 
users simultaneously from one disc- 

drive unit. . 

, So; if you are thinking of a 
multi-user upgrade, look at the RML 
CHAIN network before you buy. 

It’s the one that has proved itself - 

600 times over. ' 

For details contact Tina Davies 

at the address below. 


RESEARCH MACHINES 
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• •SalesiDfflce:. Mill Street, Oxfprd. 
Tel. Oxford (08651249866- 
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Education tor employment 


Looking into 
the future 

Charles Handy looks at how the world 
of work is changing, from the nature 
of jobs to the number of hours 


Pout facts are enough to demons l rate 
how the world Of work has been and is 
still changing. 

Today, only one in every two adults 
of working age has a full-time job. 
There are about .11 million people of 
working age who are not in college, 
hospital or prison. Of these only J5.K 
million are in full-time employment. 
Too many of the rest are unemployed 
but very many arc now self-employed 
or part-time employed. The "em- 
ployer’' and "the works” no longer fill 
the lives and the days of so many 
people. 

Tlic Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development coun- 
tries need to create 2lt.(KKI new jobs 
every day to satisfy the needs of die 
extra numbers of youiig people joining 
the labour market. In Britain there will 
probably he one million extra workers 
in the next 15 years as those joining the 
workforce continue to outnumber 
those leaving. The fall in the birthrate 
in the 1971 k only means that the 
workforce will, by 1999. look decided 1 
lv middle-aged, 'it won't be smaller. 
Onemployment is due more to an 
incrense in the demand for jobs than ii 
is by a decrease in the supply of jobs. 

Between 1961 and 1981 the number 
ol. married women in the workforce 
between these 

women mostly went into new part-time 
jobs in the service industries, whereas 
unemployment came from the iradt- 
tional jobs In manufacturing. The 


figure, however, underlines the facts 
that everyone nowadays expects to join 
the workforce lor part of their lives and 
that women are suffering less than men 
from unemployment. 

The IIKUIOU hour life-time job has 
almost halved to 5U.0IH) hours. We 
used to work for 47 hours a week 
(including overtime) for 47 weeks a 
yenr for 47 years ( = 102.001) hours). It 
is now increasingly common to work 35 
hours for 42 weeks (after counting in 
sick leave and absenteeism) for 35 
years (=52.000 hours). 

These facts i Must rule how demogra- 

E hv. economics and values are corn- 
icing to change the place which work 
has in our lives. Wc hove learnt to use 
people more productively just when 
there are more people who want to 
work. The mass employment indus- 
tries are disappearing to countries 
where employees arc cheaper and the 
businesses which arc replacing them, 
in the services, need more brains and 
more fingers thnn brawn and muscles. 
They need bits of the lime oF people 
rather than big chunks of their time. 
The new jobs arc around the edges of 
organizations, providing services to 
corporations or to individuals. That is 
disrupting to those who hnve looked to 
a coroporation for a wage packet or a 
career for life, but it is releasing and 
»HiAA. u .Ar, -k»c» who see the job as 
to control their own time. ■' * 

Organizations. Tor instance, are in- 
creasingly distinguishing between 
three categories of work and people. 


NEW MANAGEMENT BOOKS 
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Owe Studies In Marketing, Advertising and PuMoRetaltona-lifciver. 

J^nagemsntandthsOrganlzatiort-QregsonsndUvaaey £8.95 
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The only certainty 1 ^ 
about Training Is C* 
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There is the professional core, doing 
work that is peculiar and essential to 
that one organization. To those people 
the organization offers enreers and 
security, bonding them in with perks 
and benefits but requiring in return a 
lot of flexibility, mobility and commit- 
ment. Such people arc expensive 
which means that the organization 
tries to keep their numbers down nnd is' 
jfjgrpnslmilv concerned that they leave 

is the rontraclunl 
fringe lb which the organization "out- 
JPyS®* (to t'se the dreadful jargon of 
the day) the kind of work which can be 
more cheaply done by outside be- 
cause they are needed only Intermit- 
tently or bccnusc they can run a more 
specialist service. The contractual 
. fringe now includes professional ser- 
vices (lawyers, advertisers and dcsig- 

ES. «?» Providers (cleaners, 
anvers, maintenance crews) suppliers 
and agents. No longer do you have to 
*" order to control 
them. Thirdly there is the "workforce" 
to whom the organization offers 
money for hours in an increasingly 
instrumental relationship. The houre 
are increasingly part-time, or in shifts, 
to give the organization flexibility; the 
skills needed ore not great, are quicklv 
learnt and are usually needed by other 
similar organizations. The result is a 
fluctuating Intermittent and often un- 
committed group of people who in- 
creasmgiy work main^ fo ^ the 

wo d rkpface he " mtePe,ls oulsidc ,h = 
One result of this loosening up of the 

sSfcnh T 8 r an,Za, , lon has been the 
, P formal economy, both 
its ’'legal black economy” part and its 
respectable domestic side. It is 

Sl!2^-.£ rnp J in ® f6r too$e with 
salable skills and services to sell them 

more profitably on the side now that 
many have more time and less money 
The wonder indeed is that this illegal 

Snt k nf'i»^ l te b , ably less lh * n '5 per 
bc official economy and the 

foi Sffl’ 1 u to<« the market is 
not used by the unemployed but by the 
JSS- .^ployed, fi ll primary a 
mnrV«. njarket .not a substitute .. 
market. Work, it seems, feeds on work 1 • 
not on enforced lelsure. lt is, howeS? 
the domestic economy which is at last 
beginning to get the recognition & 

arefSnif^ ha ^ S i tiec f bsc mo ^ m en 

? wSSSfif 1 mScW % inil!The home. 

ins estimated, uses, In aggregate, half 

^JT U » ch abour as toe wliofe of the 

IS? economy . not just in cooking 
“ 8 bu i Principally in the care 

Tr^V 0 !! 8 ' ,h u e old Wdtoe infirm 
Transferred to the stati. or to private 

concerns, these services would cost 

SfESSSr *r ^ .4»SSr. 


thus save money rather than to go out 
and curn money to pay someone else to 
do it for you. Self-sufficiency is a form 
of import substitution in the home; it 
makes a lot of sense but it pays no luxes 
which makes it hard for n government 
to view it as benevolently ns perhups 
they should. 

Wc are still getting used to the new 
varieties of work ana careers nnd there 
are many important questions wniting 
to be answered. Two of these urc: 

or an average? It it is thcndlffirai 
everyone will expect, nnd many be 
oble to work for 50.01)0 hours in Mime 
sort of job during their lifetime. Some 
will splint out over 45 years by doing u 
hltle each week. Some will concent rule 
it into ..5 years of 45 hour weeks in a 

&» W rS onul c ‘ ,re ?r. .retiring at 48 or 
50. Others may do u in chunks with 

nn d, [ klre " or ttlucu- 

lion. If 50.000 hours becumc a mure 
statistical average, however, it would 
mean that some clung on to 100.000 
hour jobs and others had none ul nil. It 
.jn y n .? L incans nbvious that society 
will, without a nudge or two, move 
towards the idea of n norm rather than 
an average. 

• What will people do and what will 
they hve on in the tjmc that is spare? 

s 5- oult L expand to dll the 
time available (in a benevolent variant 

Sirv , -n S w n f La , w )' bul muc, i «»f die 
work will be for free, in the home or 

the community and some will be for 
marginal income as more people do a 
little part-time self-employment. Lei- 
sure is only attractive as a counterpart 
o work; unadulterated leisure feels 
ike prison not freedom. Indeed, un- 
!*?* m ore people are encouraged, and 
or?hf 4 rii° W Ie . m . cnl tocir pensions 
. ra,n l s Wll t Employment 
it Is hard to see now they will live as well 
as they would like to. After all, crude 
mathematics suggests that if wc are 
working half as many hours and have 
twice as many hours without work wc 
jiMd to be pulling four times us much 

awBsawBS? 

grants sap jP ® m . entar y benefit, student 

wS wages < ali w «ys in 

° r s i ould ’23 ■ 

S“ e « instructed to allow every- 
set personal allowance to be • 

'eSnS&SSL? Sclf - en 'Ploynicni in- 

to be 




■«- »riit never ■ 

ore sedsiblB,’ 
n.yOur hands, to do 
: house yourself and 1 ' 


will b^? g ; S ° IT1t; ■ toc^c pressures 1 


lhe r vSf ly <B ^“" *> rn» to enter 
to^WwJiorce under 20:yearjs of age, J 

ana casual ■- 

i Way ' jnqecd the children Of the prdfes- '• 


sionnl middle-classes do not expect to 
be renlly earning until they are 22 oi 
even 25. Education for most people.d 
course, will not be in the classroom M 
with books. The Youth Training 
Scheme will turn out to be the first vet) 
small nnd very exploratory step ia 
providing further education for wort 
hi work, but already the Manpow 
Services Commission is estimated to 
be spending more on education ttei 
the University Grants Committee. 

The pressures for professi onal u! 

1 ttikuiTuiiui qualifications will increur 
inexorably. A world in which organiza- 
tion* want skills rather than emplojwi 
will mean that everyone will want, and 
need, to have n salable skill. Ito 
who, rightly believe that people da 
need to have nn appreciation of ait. 
history and culture, that they need to 
know (lie rudiments of science, of 
languages and mathematics, should sot 
make the mistake of claiming that such 
a general education is in any wav a 
alternative to salable skills. Wap 
must be found to make such u 
education a complement not a com- 
petitor at all levels of education. 

There will have to be more faces cd 
success in education than intelleclual 
achievement. Talent and inlelligaw 
lias many aspects. There is the aMly- 
ticnl intelligence that is developed inso 
many courses and tested in so many 
examinations. But there is aho »* 
creative or pattern-making inteln- 
gcnce, there is musical intelligent) B 
well a practical talent and physical or 
athletic ability. None of these neces- 
sarily correlate with analytical mteiu- 
gcnce. Lastly there are intra-persons 
intelligence, with its stress on senam; 
ity and feelings, and inter-peRon^ 
ability, which allows one to work v-™ 
and lh rough others. The world onw 
future will need all these talents. M«j 
people have at least some of one 
loo often they can pass through in™ 
youth and even their whole lives wHjj- 
out discovering which it is. By “ DC ®r 
(rating so much on analytical Iniew' 

g cucc the education system unrein) 
rands too many as failures too early « 
life. Education for Capability. 1° 
the Royal Society of Arts phrase- tre* 
to be at least as Important as < ^ uc, ®r 
in knowledge and analysis, when p* 
pic have increasingly to respond i 
situations rather than to imtr ucwg; 

The future of work could beexcinj 
if it means that there is more freedo 
for everyone to have moreconlroio,, 
his or her time and talents. It ^ 
however so easily be the return » 
sort of feudalism in which tbps^ 
secure professional jobs lord nv 
the masses on the edges, keemtigme 
placid, they hope, with subsidies ana 
television, the ntodern varieties 
bread and circuses. It did noMas 
Ronie and it would not last ^ u 
Britain. We haVe to 'educate pe^ 
d institutions, for the other kmd . 


The author is visiting 
London Business Sent 
■^he Future ^of Work 


Education for employment 


Tie notion that people are eduented 
fur life but train for a job is in rapid 
demise, and rightly so. The divide 
tn: tween the academic and the voca- 
Iiuiul has been fierce and longstuml- 
me. but its time is up, at least at the 
level of ideas. The reform of instilu- 
linns and policies will take much 
longer, but the agenda at nny rate is 
being constructed to close the gap 
throughout the system, from the 
schools to the universities. 

The emerging theme is one of 
-education for employ men l”. and its 
easy to see why this should he so. The 
overriding current concern is to find a 
path in economic recovery and a 
reduction in unemployment. Many of 
the arguments which helped to insulate 
education from economy have been 
sivept away by the general anxiety to 
harness the education system in the 
usk of rebuilding the economic base. 

While education for employment is 
ihe fashion, this does not simply mean 
a reorientation of the present educa- 
tion system to better accommodate the 
needs ofthe economy. It is a common- 
place that the workforce of the 1990s 
will require increasing flexibility, a 
willingness to train and retrain 
ihruughoul working life. The emphasis 
nil! be on continuing education rather 
than education to a set ngc followed by 
employment through to retirement. 
Education and training will become 
more difficult to distinguish. More- 
over, Ihe impact of the new technology 
vnil be a pervasive consideration in 
bath the character and the content of 
the learning needs of the economy that 
will be underpinning society at the turn 
of the twenty-first century. 

Even within these parameters, there 
isscope for sharp disagreement nn how 
(earning for employment should he 
best conducted, and how concepts 
such as a ''flexible” workforce should 
be realized in practice. The world 
conjures an image of cmplc »yces equip- 
ped to face successive waves of intel- 
actual challenge in their work. 
However, one measure given to a 
Nedo study team was the “flexihiliiy" 
(workers to accept compulsory over- 

at 30 minutes notice! 

mtnlio these^u«tt f o^s° ts 1 !l ITJT™“ 
worrying. There is n deal desire »■' 
male education entirely subservient to 
employers’ needs - or rather l«» em- 
mets’ wants, because these two are 
different. This is, in effect, an exten- 
sion of a general preoccupation with 
the virtues of the inurket as a device for 
ordering priorities and planning future 
needs. R was in pursuit of this philoso- 
phy that the bulk of the industrial 
training boards were abolished and 
privatization elements introduced into 
training in both skillccnlres and the 
Youth Training Scheme. 

Unfortunately, the record rcvculv 
that over 30 years of accumulated 
experience,' employers are in fuel 
notoriously bad at identifying their 
skilled manpower needs und at provid- 
ing even for those they have identified, 
hi both the 1960s and 1970s it was 
necessary for government to step in 
wth legislation and organizational 
machinery. In the current recession it 
is essential that government plays a 
because many firms have 
cutback on training costs us part of a 
strategy for survival. Moreover, the 
Filler emphasis on transferable skills 
and flexibility makes it even more 
likely, that firms which still finance 
mining will lose their skilled workers 
10 the benefit of their less scrupulous 

msrkct rivals. . 

U^urprising'y, given the weight of 
"WCTce. the government do scum 
• ““My to have realized that, having 
ST^Jhc system that previously 
wwed, they simply cannot afford to 


Finding the path 
to recovery 



leave things as they are. An HM1 
report earlier this war forcefully criti- 
cized employers as much as it did the 
further education sector for failing to 
coordinate the product of the educa- 
tion service with the needs of em- 
ploye ra. Similarly, un Institute of Man- 
power Studies report mis underlined 
the relatively low level of investment in 
training in Britain compared tn our 
competitors, mid lias made the link 
w »h wur uhysnial level of economic 
performance. 

I he Conservative Govern men t has 
responded with a series of exhortations 
to industry to take training more 
seriously, and to increase their level of 
investment. But the Cioveriiment's 
ideological blinkers fix iheii eyes on a 
vision in which the need lor guvem- 

m.. ni tfl . *»*» - | l I 1 ' !'■■■<— 

"bridging Weducation and training 
systems and harnessing both, ibis gov- 
ernment renuiins wedded to a dual 
system in which the state pays for 
education and employers (inudcquuic- 
|y) finance training. . . 

Nowhere is the Government s weak- 
ness of purpose more apparent than in 
the critical field of high teelmolngy. 
Tlie new teclinolugy offers real pi*ssi- 
bililies t»r creating wealth, improving 
products and performance, but there 
are already serious shortfalls of skilled 
personnel. The Government hw a 
nnor record on microteclinology 
generally - one of Sir Keith Joseph s 
first acts us Secretary of Stale for Trade 
and Industry was to cut [he level of 
support for this sector. Although ihesL 
funds have since been partially res- 
tored. there remains an inability to 
provide the kind or drive and direction 
rhut only government c . ai, 8 ,ve - . 

One example of this is the shortfall 
of graduates in technology subjects. 
The gap between demand and supply 
in the areas of electronic und comput- 
ing science is well known, though 
estimates of the scale of >bc shojtfaH 
vary. Government departments arc 
aware ofthe problem, and there have 
been various Whitehall committees 
working away at the problem m an 
attempt m produce a costed, workable 
solution! Within the last montane 
proposed a scheme costing £4l«m to 
switch resources in this directmn. i (If 
this sounds a lot. its worth bearing in 
mind that the state of Texas alone is 
considering spending an extra S67Um 


on its schiiuk in licln it ;n tract the 
high-tech industries). 

When key ministers met to consider 
the recommendations ihey could not 
bring themselves io the necessary 
public expenditure. It seems there was 
a collective inability to realize the 
dimension of the crisis, the urgency for 
action , and the priority it must be given 
to ensure Britain’s economic survival 

A new appmnch is needed, and the 
seeds of thut are contained within my 
own appointment as a shadow minister 
tor training, with a brief to bridge the 
education and employment ministries 
and help to stimulate a policy for the 
Labour Party which tackled learning 
needs m a comprehensive and forward 
looking way. 

The scale of the problems is of 
course enormous. The departments of 
government themselves have a struc- 
ture which is ill fitted tu the task. They 
actually reflect and reinforce the 
acadcmic/vocanonul divide, and the 
attempt to conjoin the two through the 
ugcncy of the Manpower Services 
Commission has so far not been en- 
couraging. 

There urc also a number of major 
speeinl learning needs to which future 
policy must nttend. which stand along- 
side the need for continuing training 
and education for those who nctunlly 
have work. 1 here is the transition from 
education to work, particularly for 
school leavers. There are needs of 
what is becoming increasingly a lost 
generation of voting people under 25 
who are without skills or jobs or 
training opportunities - half n million 
have been out of work for six months 
or more. Then there are the older 
workers, especially those with skills 
that are nn longer in demand 
nJiirV i lltir 111 I mu lino, h | n 
commit led l» economic expansion 
both through a revitalization of indus- 
try and un extension of the public 
sector. Our intention Is a public sector- 
led strategy of investment cnptible of 
generating activity throughout the eco- 
nomy. Allied with investment in house 
building and public utilities, manufac- 
turing plant nnd the new technologies, 
must go training programmes for those 
for whom these investments will create 
jobs. We will be aiming for a dual 
investment, in both the cnpiial mid the 
human stock of our country. . 

Secondly, education nnd training 
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cracy. This Is. or should lie. it simple 
corollary ofthe importance attached to 
u flexible and creative workforce - so 
lone as the idea of flexibility is not 
confused with a willingness to take 
orders. It is not our task to apply he 
resources of an education and training 
system to providing induslry with an 
unthinking and compliant workforce. 

Education for employment is in the 
proper sense the preparation of the 
citizen for life in its Social and demo- 
cratic as well as its economic ant) 
industrial dimensions. Any stra, ^S¥ 
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Barry Sheerman 

The author is Labour MP for H udders- 
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Education tor employment 

Graduating to the dole 


Unemployment rates of new graduates by subject, December 31 ibm- 
actus! unemployment rate and unemployment ratgamemfed ■ ' 
toexcluee graduates proceeding to further training 


In a recent article in The Times Higher 
Educational Supplement (March 16) 
John O'Leary drew attention to the 
sharp rise in the unemployment rate of 
new graduates. The present article 
focuses attention on one particular 
aspect of this deterioration in employ- 
ment prospects for new graduates, 
namely the differential impact of the 
recession on graduates in different 
subjects. 

According to figures released 
annually by the Universities' Statistical 
Record, new graduates have suffered 
from the recession in much the same 
way as the rest of the working popula- 
tion. The unemployment rate of the 


new crop of university graduates in- 
creased From 4.6 per cent to 12. 1 per 
cent between 1 9/9 and 1982. Tnis 


corresponds almost exactly with the 
increase in the national unemployment 
rate. 

Clearly, a degree docs not guarantee 
immunity from economic slump. In- 
deed, the accompanying chart shows 
that (he graduate unemployment rate 
correlates very closely with the UK 
rate over the past seven years. 

The overall picture is deceiving, 
however, since the effect has varied 
remarkably between subjects. In the 
sciences, biology, botany, agricultural 
biology, zoology, geology and en- 
vironmental sciences have been parti- 
cularly hard hit, with unemployment 
rotes rising to around 20 percent at the 
end of 1982 (see column 1 of table I). 
In the arts and social sciences, the 
major sufferers have been archaeolo- 
gy, philosophy, government and pub- 
lic administration. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum, 
several subjects have been virtually 
\ * -"rtirniarlv those assaci- 
managed to keep their unemployment* 

Su&i” S C rr° W ,hc 5 ? er ccnl mflrk - 
Subject differences In the unem- 

p\oymcnt rate need to be treated with 
' n L ew ’graduates pro- * 

gh r to ! ^ c J° b 1 *wket im- 
medlatelv after graduation. Many go’ 

r hcr ®ducatlon and 

training. It is therefore useful to com- 

S5JJ ac,ua ! unemployment rate 
unemployment rate for those 
prorecd s,rai 8 ht ‘o the 



have substantially higher amended 
rates than their actual rates. 

Which of these two unemployment 
rates is relevant for assessing the 
differential employability of graduates 
in different subjects is uncertain. This 
depends upon whether further training 
increases the chance of finding a job. 
Thus, although a very high proportion 
of law graduates arc able to get 
permanent employment on comple- 
tion of their training, the picture is less 
rosy for those taking postgraduate 
teaching qualifications. 

The effect of the recession on the 


Unemployment rats 
Actual Amended 


Medicine 

Phaimacy 

Dentistry 

Architecture 

Other medicine 

Veterinary science 

Accounting 

Law 

Music 

Town & country planning 
Hotel management 
General, other engineering 
Electrical engineering 
Theology 

Engineering & other 

Education 

Civil engineering 

Mathematics 

Hispanic 

Combinations with education 

German/Franch 

German 

Mining 


Jim Taylor and 
Geraint Johnes 
look at the 
sharp rise 
in graduate 
unemployment 

Table I shows two unemployment 
rates: the rate for all graduates and the 
rate for those graduates who nro- 
to the job market. 

exceeds the actual rale in nearly' a M* 

“i fSl- ,n &w * frwwic ww theology.-: 
ihf5l W ( , l lV ^ lio,i rfiVO ‘ l « Chat 
ksuhK? u W « h,ch amended rate 

bsubstamiaUv in excess of the actual 
ra c arc malnlv those with high actual 

srienrlS 8 thC “ ,olo S lcal nnd chemical 
sciences, government, sociology ond 

philosophy). In addition, reveral 
popular school subject (eg modern 
languages, geography ancf physic) 


employment prospect of new gradu- Mathematics 
ates is best measured by the change in Hispanic^ 
uncmHovmcnt between 1979 and 
1982. buch analysis reveals a wide c 0fman 
disparity in the experience of different Mining 

subjects: 1 8 per cent of the subjects in French 
table 2 experienced an increase in their M^Pbyslcs 
unemployment rate of under 5 percen- 00 

lage points, whereas 30 per cent ex- Social anthropology 
perienced an increase of more than 10 Business and management 
percentage points. The remaining 52 UK AVERAGE 
per cent of all subjects experienced an EuropBan 

increase fairly close to the national ^Ours 
average. Combinations of pure 

Focusing attention on those subjects science 
with only a small increase in their Combinations of social 
unemployment rate . we sec once again wawcM 
that the professions figure prominent- 
ly. Tills favourable performance by the 
professions can be explained at least in 
part by the resistance to the recession Note : The scfM/unami 
experienced by two industrial sectors: on0ecombar31 19821 

insurance, banking and finance, and 2S!!5SSSffi n fcS£ii»S 
professional and scientific services 
lloth industries actually increased 
their employment levels between 1979 

and 1982. 

The small increases in uncmploy- 
rnent recorded for Hispanic, social 
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Aeronautical engineering 
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Art & design 

Chemistry 
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Social science & 

arts combinations 

Physiology 

English 

Physical science 
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Other technologies 
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Goororaphy 

Psychology 

Arts & general 

combinations 

History 

Russian 


Chemical engineering 
Biology 

Biology & physical 
science comb 
Biology combinations 
Botany 

Agricultural biology 

Geology 

Govt & public 

administration 
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Environmental science 

Archaeology 
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Mots; The actual unemployment rato is calculated by dividing (j) those graduates believed to be wqfel 
on December31 1982 oy (ii) the total number of giaouaias In 19B2and then mulllplylim by 10A. 1he«ankr 
unemployment rate uses total graduates loss graduates proceoding to further educaflon indlriWngaft 
denominator. Subjects with less than 100 graduates are not Included. Source of data: first OuUmsi 
University Graduates, Universities’ Statistical nocord. Cheltenham. 
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anthropology and music arc less cusy 
to explain. But it should be remem- _ . 

hcred that both Hispanic nnd social 

further training nfte'r gridunlfon. °" H 

«■..■ 1css clear cut for those 

subjecu which experienced large- in- namfeini" — 

dkHnrHv" 4 ncrn P^tneirit. One very Social anthropology 
distinctive feature, however, is the Medicine 

ea ssas^tasss; » 
bSv 1 °s* ™ ssr 

JS2®S. environmental Accountancy 

sciences and geology on the one hand. P ,her mBd| dnB & hoaiui 

and ocronnuticnl engineering, mctnl- [ffi, 

aad odlcr technologies on the M u l manaosmDnl 

snSSn J ho p ? or P. crform °nce of these — 

specific engineering subjects com- French 

ESS ' pK U t K? V0ur |.bly will! other ‘““""v Panning 
General !LjKS an Bmeering group. Other languages 
oinSnr. en fi* near j a g. oleclrlcal cn- plbar W. European 
ginccring and civil engineering. For ipO 08 ? 08 
, Instance, all experienced rclntivdv ^J^ olhor erwinsering 

rates! nCre,SCS ,hclr — l**S Mtffl'TS 

f n . th ® arls flnd SDC > a l sciences the Qwnwn 
JJJ 51 subjects were archaeol fl!S, lnBWl , no 5 olhflr 
°gy. philosophy, history, sodoloev SmhiJSi! 1 
public^ administra-’ 

shoii Irt iin CSe ,P ar1 ‘ ai l ar subjects Education 

snould do so much worse than other Classics 

subjects in the arts and social sciences MathemaHcs 
SSSl-S to explain. One possibk SL MUori# writh etJu «^n 

fi t? thH i fl « rca,er Propor- SESSk 

whicharenn S d r uatln , g in subjects . ^alMjflflCMS 
SH" re P 0 pular in schools (such as fiS* 1 !?- 
English and modern languages) haw STWfrwich 

fSptessiSS’SL. 
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The change In unemployment during the 1079/82 recession: by aubjact 
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1979 1982 Change 
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Universities 



THE UNIVERSITY n 

OF HULL B 

APPOINTMENT OF 
VICE-CHANCELLOR 

The University is seeking a successor to Professor Sir Roy 
Marshall, who will retire on 30 September, 1985. 

-^ e . f ?nf?g V? tere S ! ftrt in hPimr.M ' T ■wnnuinmini UUMI W U W 
confidence, to Dr. T.H.F. Farrell, Chairman of Council, 
do F.T. Mattison, Registrar, The University of Hull, 
not later than 31 August 1984. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN 


Applications are Invited for i 


lectureship in 

PROCESS ENGINEERING 

nia Buooeasful applicant will have major responsibility for 
, n ® “ weopmanl and Implementation of the process 
syllabus of the Institute's Degree In 
“wMnnokjgy. This lour year degree course places equal 
hSfJlhi on ,he anglneerlng and biological aspects of 
w wnno |ogy and provides students with practical experience 
i 8 .™ 1 «ory end pilot scale. The Institute is engaged 


. OI 7 ana P ,l0 « *oate. The Instituie is engageo 
“Hflnsively tn Industry supported biotechnology research & 
««»pinent activities and has ambitious plans for expansion 
Programmes. 

e 2 shou l d be well qualified aoademlcelly In 
P'oohemloal Engineering and should Ideally have 
"w industrial, business, academic or researah experfenoe. 

•ORlsi Lecturer: IRE1 3.797 - 1 B.B07 

Assistant Lecturer: IREIO.727- 13.21B 

Pe^n?i lo H, , ,? rmB aad further details are available Irom the 
n 0, i P b A N »t ,o nal Institute -for Higher Education. 
Dublin 8. Closing date: 10th Augual 19B4. 


■mow icmuii mion lunmiwi 


AppHoatlons bib Invlled (or the 
following position: 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

The School of Physloal SolencBB 
provides a four year B.8o. Honouie 
n Applied Physlca, and provides 
service Inputs to five other degree 

S rogramniBB in the Institute. 

peclallst areas In the Applied 
Phyalca degree are transdueers, 
fibre optica and •did stale physics, 
with additional teaching 
commitments In acouBllcs and 
vacuum technology. 

The School hsa aclive resaaich 
programmes supported by Industry 
snd state grante. 

Applicants should ba well 
qualified academically and have 
substantial research and/or 
Industrial experience. 

Salary Soafai 

Lecturer: EIR13,707-E18,BO7 

Ant. lecturer: CIR10, 727 - El 3,218 
Application forma and further 
details are available from P***’"® 1 
Office, Nstloral Institute lw HWiw 
Education, Qlawevln, pubjn .9, 
dosing Date: 3nt August 1984. 


^University of 

^Pa^toanUfEngliah 
. . Uterature 

Areas 
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University College 
London 

Dtparunmrt of Bnaliab 

LECTURESHIP 

The Department of 
vsdabes to make ■ ArJii«ii 


tdataa 
, 'noum 
Intereet 
M». The 
be made 


SessT^^s- 



Anaio-AJnerican 

Rautloos. 

BalarV will Wi 

London ATidwapee. 


University of Glasgow 

JBBEStew 

WALTON CHAIR OF 
MEDICAL 

CARDIOLOGY 

Applications a rejn 

aissifs* 

T.D.V. IXWrtB- 


Mbmlt 8 
cation* 



Additional Chair 
in Surveying 

A truly unique opportunity 
in Johannesburg 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons renardliwa 
O,S0X - S colour or nattonal origin for EpohU to 
Additional Chair in the Depanment of Surveying 

mE and 1 !!? ^' n 9 ldeal| 7 situated in ihe^Seart of the 

B. and P rod U ctlori Industry of the country . Furthermore the 
Iraslruclural development required In Smith AfrJra in ih<> 

ffifflaiW in \nmiM 

cadastral, englneerino and mining, survey Ing, remole sensing or 

e rammetry. They should also have a subalantlal record oi 
a and research on one or more of the main branches ot 
surveying. 

comprehensive range of modem 
Astronomical, Precision Engineering 
and In Photogrammeliy Is avalfabto 
ess through ourown terminal to ma 
nd a departmental Hewlett Packard 
ivldes adequate backing to modern 
las. The opportunity to undertake 
r up to the equivalent of one day pgr 
wflsx also exists. 

The total emolument attached to this post Is wmMn the range 
R25.884 - R33.8BB par annum* and the Initial salary and level of 
appointment will be determined according to qualifications and 
experience. Benefits for eligible applicants Include an i annua bonus, 
generous leave, pension, medical aid, housing subsidy (If eligible), 
remission of fees for depBndantB attending the Unlvarslty. Travel, 
removal and sottllng-ln allowance may be payable, loo. 

Applications should ba lodged by 31 July, 1884. 

For a detailed Information shaat content fleef f Hannlne, South 

*E1 st R1 .78 approx. I,BM7} 


W UNIVERSITY OF 
.THE WITWATERSRAND. 



Imperial College 
University of London 

' Department or ChemlwJ 

* 3S ^sasjsftS hB ■ 

lecturers IN ■ 

CHEMICAL 

ENGINEERING 

APPllcat|° nB bivie«L£br 
■ lecture ■ hip and ■ tpmporary 
tAi'furfiihfp U) chefnicsl 

se Jfri«e<e 

eaajf 


i ba in tha ranaa . 

mum aceorainO to 
lincaUona wid 

>pllcatlana 

rarwar P 

Department a 
In oaring w. . 

sssMbjm 

■hould 
vitae and 
— — * • of f 


University of Bradford 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
2 POSTS 

in both pasta the succoaarul . 
adfdatM will ba expected to 
contribute to tuiderflraduBte 
and poetgreduete ten china In 
chemical enalneertng end to 
pursue resurdi. The rqsenrcti 
areas specified for the 2 paste 

. BS ^^x n <R:s?c® 

bleeperetipn proejmees 


■UOl _ r 

experlancpi 


blxaparatipn procmees 
m - r! 

Experience in the deelg- 
natgd research area te dwlr- 

ssteca Q eVir^i4ri fl « 

pa. inrormtl enguirla* can be 

S lide to Professor M. F. 
iwarde.: 


Further 
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ApplerilDn are Invliad for iha 
following positions 

LECTURESHIP IN 
GERMAN 

ai present offers two umrergraduata 
programmas: B.A. In Applied 
Lanousges, and B.A. In Lang usees 
■ndTnisrnattansI Marlreilng. ^ 
n ..-£PJi 0l,nl J 5 8 . hQuld well 
M 1 "ISP 1 Jf“ dl " ,ICBl| Vi Pf^ranca 
JS P*" ,0 . “PPlIoenla with 

experlenco In elitier Commercial 
German or Translating. 

Salary Boslei 

3.707- siaao? 


Univerflity of London 

Gold8Illicll8 , College 
School of Education 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

Appllcatlane ere Invited for 
the above poet in the pep"ft- 
■nent af Po*tQrnduHt^Second- 
■ry Education wltli affect from 
let September lB84oroeeoon 
ee possible thereafter. 


The successful applicant 
will be reQUlred to undertake 
aeneral tutorial duties on the 


of e'duceiion 


teachers and. D.R? rt, 9 ,,Br vi? 
take responsibility for the 
coordination or scnopi-uaago 
work In Geography. He or she 


will also ba exp_acti»d to can- 
trlbuta to me School ‘a In-sar- 
oaramme In Uio area or 
mum Studies. 

Candidates should ba 
qualified teachers with axten- 
alvs teaching experience end 
qualifications both In Oaagra- 
phy and Curriculum Stualea 
preferably at ilia higher 
degree level. 

The e alary will ho on the 
scale EB.aoa x IB Increments 
to £13,939 pe Inclusive of 
. London Allowance. 

Write for further details to 
the Senior Assistant Raglstror 
(Personnel), University of 
London Goldsmiths* College. 
New Cross, London SET 4 
6Nw, Closing dste for receipt 
or completed applications 

WMF?" 4, hi 


The University of 
Sussex 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE IN 
THE COGNITIVE 
STUDIES 

PROGRAMME IN THE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

There Is no restriction In 
the Held qr interest with In AI. 
The appointment will be on a 
lecturer scale £7,199 *o 

S I 4, 19S p.a. storting pn 1st 
ctober 1984 for one year,, 
possibly -renewable for e fur- 
ther year. 

Bend self* addressed envel 
a (9* x 4”) for furlhor 
ulera and appucstlo 
Ms Susan Cory* 
Personas! . OrfLOB, 

House, The unlvarslty af 
sax. Pslmsr, Brighton 


.t— • 
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Universities continued 


South Africa 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
persons regardless of sax, raca, colour or national origin for the 
following appointments at ITis University of the Wltwatorsrand In 
Johannesburg. 

GENERAL ANATOMY 
Snr. Lecturer/Lecturer 

The successful applicant will be required to teach human anatomy 
and/or histology to dental and scfenca students and to engage 
actively In research within this, the Department of General Anatomy 
In the School of Dentistry. 

Areas ol research Interest Include developmental biology, human 
biology and comparative and forensic anatomy. 
Candidates should have a degree In dentistry, medicine or science, 
postgraduate experience being an addBd recommendation. 

The total emolument attached to these posts Is within the range: 
Senior Lecturer R25.239-R31.569 per annum* and Lecturer 
R16.668-R28.092 per annum' and the Initial salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications should ba lodged by 31 July, 1084. 

CHAIR OF INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The Incumbent will be expected to take responsibility for the 
continuing development and day-to-day running of the Division of 
Industrial Psychology In the School of Psychology (which Js headed 
by one of the present Professors); to provide courses for the BA. 
BGom and BSc degrees; and to glva attention to the continuing 
provision of services courses for other dagreB curricula 
(o.g. nursing administration, architecture). 

I Advanced academic qualifications are essential and a research 
background and publications In reputable journals in Industrial 
psychology or organisational psychology Is a pre-requisite. 

The total emolument atiached to this post Is R25.084-R33.fl88 per 
. annum' depending on qualifications and experience. 

Snr. Lecturer/Leciurer r198< 

/ ■ graduate inSflo S* 

• taswjaftatar * ta 

ls ** ^ ran,,: 

R,4 ’ i7M2 " e3 rs 

— « tumid be lodged by31.Augmt, 1934 

8ubtiSy 0 (H l oii^||, t ^' Sraus^eaw n Jji, amwaI boau8 - housing 
aid, remission of privileges, pension, medical 

„ l s£« i siwsassissr>- 

■ (10566) 


Tu :f university of 

— THE WITWATERCRAMn 


University of Edinburgh 

APPLIED LINGUISTICS 

P$EB3jES£A ”7 »pp™, me „u )0 

}■ Two posts of Edinburg 

Language Studies, to be concwLS Sfh 1 !* !i 1c for Applied 
couisesjn Medical English an^in Modern f he deveJ °|w«ni of 
Salary Scale: £7,560^978 ' dcrn Teaching. , 

Cforiog dafo; 20th July;- 1984 l - U. ; : |> - ' ... 1 

{16478} 





Applies! lone am Invttad for Uio follow- 
KgpoaU for which appllcatloMCiMO 
on tho da In shown. SALARIES 
(unim otherwise alatad) ire w fob 
Iowa: Pfotaior WSI.OMiS*^ 
hirar AJ 32 J 77 -AS 3 «,Q 88 | Lecturer 
^S^^I.wTfurthK detail, 
end application procedure may be 
obtain ad from lw Aeaoofrton of 
Commonwealth University (AMtih 
38 Gordon Square, London WfilH OFF 
unleaa applleetlona are [nutted direct 
to the U 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne 

Sobool of Social Sofencea 

LECTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
-TENURABLE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
LEGAL STUDIES 

The DMUtmcnl of Legal Sludci vWiCl to 
auks a new ippoinimeni to In leauilng 
Kill In ihe Bdd of Lew ud Publk PoKcy. 
AppKcanu lhoddbe able in uproach imt 
brosduci with iho Lnrighu of poUtkil 
eeoaomr or economic*. 

The Dcputmcni wAa in 
uodortrulDiU pioarim in todo-leul 
UndfcTwilUn the Scbool of Sodtl Sdencci 
at La Trobe Unlranliy and is alw In ihe 
pnxm of develop Ini graduaio coimca of 
nud,. The lucwuMmfllcani tor ibe 
promt pull don will be e, petted to reach al 
both undennduaie and grtduiis levels. 

17 August IV* 


LECTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
- TENURABLE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGY 

AppUcalhim an Invited for a Tenunble 
Lectureship or Senior Lecrnrejhlp In social 
--‘"T^ihwv. The iucnbM applicant wll 

'SS""" " a ** pVc'nM 


feoiaar 


tawest 

ktraio tic Uachlna and 
toDepanwn, ol* 

aofiha former 


Lecturer level, 


undenaia 
w. In 


of tte Awflo Visual 


Macquarie University 
Sydney 

AopBtarfosi are invited for ippoinimeni lu 
ihe rolluvrliu Utnutihljw tenable nor 
before I February IMS for ■ find lerm ol 
five yean. 

LECTURER IN 
BIOLOGY In the 
FIELD OF 
MOLECULAR 
BIOLOGY 

Behoof of Biological Selanou 

Preference will bo gfc*n ro sppUnnts with 
experience In reeooiblnini UNA itciuilqurs. 
for ewapfo vector conUmctlon Involving 
either E. colt or S. ctrrvhlat plumldi, and 
DNA scomrcIiii. Good pmspcclini.r _for 
coUibondve inearth al the mokfulai Irvol 
wilh editing mearrh groups within ihe 
School currently working in plant 
nhyikilqgjVblochemliuy, virology 
(pinlcuJinyof the Hwpei group), 
derotoptnenril biology of f^wieUuni md 
X- tractive Uoa of oumpiili. The CS 1 RO 
Plinl Ptnslaldn Unit or ihe DWlilon of 
Food Researchri also located In I be School 
and regularly participate* In collaborative 
reieirui proteal. 

The uicrcwful candidate win be cipccicd 
to assist in the reaching of undergraduate 
courses (mainly at iba upper level) and lo 
supervise porter aJualc research sludenls. 
Further Information abuul the position can 
be oblalncd from Profeuor D. W. Cooper, 
Held of the School of Dldogfci] Sciences. 

3 August IV * 

LECTURER IN 
PHYSICS 

School of Mathamatfoa and Physios 
(which also IncludM Eloofreirtrlot 
■nd Computing) 

Uw dudes of the ippdntee will Include 
leaching In physics to bonann degree level 
(some Uicmng In ckctxoide. may also bo 
required) and conduct or research In Pnyilcs 
Including posignduate icteaich suporvukm. 
The field of research Interest of appHcanB la 
nor rercricted. bur some preference may be 
shown for physicists wilh wrong theoretical 
backgrounds who are Interested In 
Interacting wilh ecporimenulliti working in 
ihe areas of optical physics, atomic and 
molecular physics, physics of materials 
(Including thin Abus) snd other aress al 
(ntereii In the disdpUae. 

Equally of Employment is University Policy 


The University af Western 
Australia, Perth 

LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 
(FIXED TERM) 

Mparimant ol Engllah 

Apjrfkiliooi are Invited for sppulntmcnl fin 

• n»«t inn o[ three years. 

nJmS'nl e 4 ^'* e Jlh~«Wury litcisiuro* 

SiSSSr-' 

SSrffiKS 


to thaw ^ 


Ioi *WAJ« J 088 : 




tSSTOHEB IN 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ^ 
ASTON IN BIRMINGHAM 

DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY 
AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

‘The Times they urc A-changln' 

And nowhere more rapidly thnn in Library and Infonnatkyi 
Services. The University wishes to appoint a Director wixj« 
meet the chutlcnge of the information revolution, plowti on 
methods, assimilate twenty-first century technology and buSd 
surely on its Lihrury's current highly-computerisedfouiufetioiH 

To provide eniuinccd, modern services against a background erf 
escalating hook nnd periodical costs, and tight universiiy W 
gets, will require management and professional skills of a fcA 
order. ^ 

The Professioral-levcl post consequently demands a trad ita*( 
in advanced lihrary mid information management, gained b 
higher education industry, commerce or government, compk 
mcnled by fumiliarity with compuier hardware and software,^ 
operntionul resenrcli and modelling techniques for Gnsnciilsad 
operations management. A coni inning personal research ini«a 
in library nnd information science is expected. 

If you have these qualifications and could be a dynamic, psat 
sive advocate of library and information services in the unwntfy, 
please contact, for further information, The Staff Officer(Qa* 
mg ref: 616/156), University of Aston in Birmingham, Own 
Green, Birmingham B4 7ET. (Tel: 021-359 3611, Ext. 4561) 
Closing date for the receipt of applications is 27th July, 1984. 



UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
Department of Pure and Applied Chemist 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited for a temporary lectureship, ten^i 


Polymeric Materials. Both groups have a slrana temno»gi« 
interest In the application of polymeric and cryalallLne i op*, 
■"otarjals In the electronics Industry. Preference win beo™ 
chemistry oi m 'thu' , snfuJqnce In either polymer syrtnw i 
materials. . . , ^ ^ 

2uin T? , Bnd further Panlculare (quota isft 

UnlverX s J aW °™ CB > MoCance BuJWng, 

umveralty of Sirathclydo. 10 Richmond Street, Glaign 

Owing onto ht eppHoiftona: 3/ July I9B4 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

Invites applications for (he post c- Lecturer In Oenenl 
Business Management and Personnel Management 
fenaole from Januaiy 1, 1985. 

wl11 ** r ®q u, red lo loach courses fn [ho area ol Operabrt 


ffl^t ll 8 nS!l? ljW Jl u ave a h, A h6r dogroo (Preferably a Ph.D. Of 0 B A) hi 

Sper1enc? W ^ ^P^ri 818 university taawfng andtor reseat 

Annual Salary; 

«ning BaJaqr wifi depend on qualifications and experfance. 

Conditions of Service 

^€ran n i B / 1 teaV8 ' vacation leave, tong leava 
S 35 SE S& (UnJyoreJty 16 %. appointee 5 %). medtol bwg 
anr^ ch ' Wfsn a °d houslrw allowance for 


or above, flrxflor appolntea 
“ona, passage benefBa for Ihemsefves and their d^wxfer 

Application Procedure 

h® ™ dB ou* duplicate, giving ( 
W* names end addresses of 3 persons to w 
^ wnt together wilh copies of certite 


mav te ™ names end addresses of 3 persons to w 

^ nt toflother wilh copies of certific 
P^tonbohs to Ihe Perwmnei Bectta 
1 M4 pSLi'SS Ko 9 0, ShaUn ' N T Horn Kona not later Bi 
^^«ase quote reference number 33^09/2^34 and mal 


rslty of 
id on 

if Advanced 
Studies 

CTOR 




I '■ TiSikfn f£? 0l - n ^ 

#s — 


fir r* ' 
? 

ana;,'ilsm80^_ 1 

’ -1: 

^ — — 

■ • . . 

QOoimi 

’ i i *i P ** •• 1 

: • "i . '■•••• i. 


HIE TIM LS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.7.84 


Universities continued 



University of Papua 
New Guinea 
Port Moresby 
BURSAR (P. 293023/84) 

Applications are invited 
from .iiKably qualified per 
ton. tor the above poet 
inn I lean ta should have pro- 
foSsIanal quo 11 flea Hone In 
treauntancy with conslder- 
itly poBt-qualiriCotlone ntt- 

JensncB at mnraaorlol level, 
prnona with esrporience and 


budgeting would have an 
■dvwiuge. 

The appointee will be 
run on si bio for the prepare- 
Uon of policy racommond- 
■tloni ana budgaU estimates 
for recurrent and capital 
Hpanditure. the manaoemant 

^” 0 rt o i:a of &% a .7tir r ?^ 

nraparatlon of annuel 
Jecounta and the efriclent 
operation of the Finance and 
Eiuua Divisions. He will act 
u the executive officer to the 
Plasm Committee and may 
beeipeetad to chair other aub- 
Mnnaltteae. 

Salary: K 23.620 p.a. plus 

»K K, - a,la 

Other Conditions: The *uc- 


ing st the end of a semester. 
The gratuity entitlement Is 
busd on 24% of salary 
earned and ie payable in 

K iUlmente or lump sum and 
taxed at ■ flat rate of B % . in 
addition to the eelary quoted 
a bora, the main benanta 
Include: aupport far approved 
ruaarch; rant-freo accom- 
modation! appointment and 
repatriation airfare a for 
eppolalea and depondanta; 
financial oeelatenoe towards 
the coat of transporting Dar- 
mmI effecu to and from 
PNQ: 6 weeks annual recrea- 
tfoo leave with home airfares 
ayulable after each 1 8 months 
of continuous service: gener- 
ojuj education aubeidiea Tor 
oiUaren attending schools in 
PNG or □ versoBB i a salary con- 
tinuation scheme to cover 
•Handed 111 ness or disability. 
Applicants who wish to 
mnoe secondment from 
^rrfions institutions will be 
waicomed. The terms and oan- 
oiuoni are currently under 
review. 

7‘ ,c . u ^ conflderlt,B 1 

go should Include a full cur- 


The University of New 
England 
Australia 

Department or Politics 

LECTURER 

r ei p o7 , ^ c ; ,j a r , e , ro l ;? 0 s^ 

L?v"e P n Dly t b o Ut ? 5 °„te C .S 

S 2 tf 1 i^rLJ 5 i nd ,eachl, »B inter- 
In some area of cotnDnrAa 
tlve politics, eg U 8 and/Sr 
Communist politics. tJid 
appointae win a i BO * tJS 
required to contribute to the 
first year politics course. 

,.^P pllca ?. tB should be able 

S the ifft 3 *eco d o*m > ic 

-r^^rSi 1 ‘'and ** 0 mrternei 
stud^™^ 3 %."^ l 8 ; ad “'* t “ 
DptaUa of the current work 

stiffcSrfSJ'g'.".?, 1 Sr'icUT 

18 M?* ino dato: SOth July 
Position No. 484 . 
rh. T ?!.. B l t i >POlntrnaiU will be to 

tbe.permanment stafr but tho 
rasarvas the right 
™ *000111101601 pro- 
fey°_ n “JV where it conaiders 
this appropriate. 

Othor conditions include 

w aaBlatQ oce 

with travel and removal 
5 * 9 , *!}■*■ *nd with buying or 
building a house in Armldnlo. 

Applicatlona Including the 
antes and addresses of Ihrcr 
efsreee end .utiiin the posi- 
. D..« sent to 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department or Mathematics 

lei 

apJo| D m d t e ^ rlmenl wlahe » *u 

research 

assistants 

i | roete» P g? 0 d d *f,“ 

Q^Tumiicilffr ^VII mh?. 11 ° f Dr 
Sy.-P 1 "*- The tutorial fellow 


will h, ,, vr . r,BI * olio w 

I"r5 B L y _? r ® H *P 


ourinohuk, largely rree to 
pursue hls/h or own research 

Th!«i h ” nc n? r mat hams tics. 
A^U" n,ary y* 111 bo £ 5.787 p.a! 

rav *®wt. Please elate 
which post you are applying 

' r . P*>«‘«:ulara 

lhB E»-- ...... 

itiBnt Office (quotinn ref Are 
enca U 0 S 1 /H). Unlve%to 

LAl^LuP’ 11 ^ 88, Lancaster 
Whom applications 
two refer- 
bo sent not iotor 
than 25 July 19 B 4 . ( 10816 ) HI 

University of 
Leicester 

POST OF COMPUTER 
ASSISTANT 

Applications era Invited 
.post of Computer 





p ^ ° University 

;h e ou^Xal5 t °a«^p7l‘ f CB t RS 

to then- refer- 
SSr ^ thom 10 ■■»<> their 
reports direct to the Staff 
Officer, Mr B. O. Turner, 
marking their onvalopes 'Prl- 
minUnn 1 ?!, Confidential ’ and 
position number, 
? Hi" a *“»vo closing date 

M 48 ? ™ 8PPO,nt 


The University of the 
South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

LECTURER 


n»>wun[ in tne t 
Studies Unit (CSU>. 

Applicants will bo expected 

«pene h n B cS°and lOTiTO'ES 
advantage to have a suitable 
postgraduate or Industrial 
pock ground. The post will 

{™ 5*3 D 'X D < r A lnl L mem- 

Dors or atafr to dovsloo soft- 
were for both rosearehTml 
teaching, and will also involve 
aoma supervision of labora- 
p™ 1(B u ta "“ S and »*«Jbnt 

The Unit does most of Its 
programming in Pascal: 
SIM-*?!" 1 ! ' VQr k has bean 
°° n * * n Module . Knowledge 
or either of Urns* two lan^ 
*2 not f pre-requisite, 
though name knowledge and 
experience of a high-level lan- 
guage would be essential 

3 uffil7a^„?S3‘SSpS,.;sS: 

sffib°.v h !s.sft*afe i fo , 6 

Further particulars and 
aopllcetlon form* may be 
obtained from the Raaiitrur. 



TWO POSTS OF 
WELFARE 

assistant 


V The University of 
Sheffield 

Re-advertisement 

lectureship in 

ENGINEERING 
.; FLUID MECHANICS 

Applications are Invited for 
ins above poet Tram men end 
woman with resaaroti inter- 
ests In both the measurement 
sod the numerical analysis of 
turbulent How fields in angl 
OMrinq. However, applies 
ttons from condEdetaa will 
, interests In other areas o. 

tearing fluid mechanics 
also ba consldorsd. 

|i' Teaching duties will ba in 
ins araas of fluid mechanics, 
l: Jnermodynamlcs and haat 

wpafer, but may also Involve 
j .. other arasa or engineering, 

snd will be over the range or 
, undergraduate courses 

1 (UKiiwIng four year course 

i deralopmants), industrial 

yWt courses ana past- 
Brxd tuts work. 


th . A SEL , vTp.“™WS{S; 

both an-CBinpua anti t |L r °j 1 °J 1 University Union, one of the 

d L"P nc S„JSi , f B B n t ‘ on wlff ba l to °hatp n rtm iP. 00 § 


□ taianuo “TlVsTsa 

Tho appolnwo . " 

Sffssj j&s 


i-“u”trv. to help tlie . ^ 1 . 0^)0 


loma they axperlDnoo 




.uCdgatdataa for the post 
jnovid hold a Ph.D- or have 
substantial _ research 


§*P£tBd age o^ candidates up 
“tout Ifif yeera but oldar 
csnaldstBs not precluded. 

S £ Bt S£m Br * from the Regis- 
Secretary (Starring), 
s University, Sherri eld S 10 




_.rea ra._. 
sent by 17 Sep- 
Quota rofj 


LECTURER 

II/LECTURER IW 

INDUSTRIAL arts 

technical Education or _S qu j; y ' 

^asf5sr tl Kissr^i 

degree may ba Mnstdereo 

l h oV“i c SSV , ir c ” s£ 

staff team reap on* Ibis for 
teaching all 

EFTJt 

SSSU! and 
APPP* ntee share 

Ability of auporvUiinu ihB 

agreement. 

Onim-lea will be In accor- 
dance with q u a 1 1 f 1 c “ "j? 

exparlenw in the Lecturer 1 


University of Warwick 
TEMPORARY half. 

TIME lectureship 

uJhapepsrtnient or English 
S^l Comparative Literary 
hiJi.WLi’M * vacancy for a 

ty for the 
can LI ter - 

twenttJth*^ 

Owaver 


WU- : . Cl 


r i ...... 

E-. ’’‘Vli if 


16 : 47 / 
-ate . fqr • 



fn a the studSnt union mova- 
mont would be an advantage. 

one post is for ■ ,l * od . t *f , 2 

• ii-Ma uanrB and ODD JOP * 
f|«dTa B rm*of «So years. 

salary will bo wltlilntl he ID 

l 5 .r r T&ausss*"-** 

exporlence. 

Application forma and for- 

{SifeWyrBKWligl 

Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

LECTURER IN 

BIOCHEMI8TRY 

Applications are invltad foj 
the above P^ltlon, which » 

HESfeasShp 

biology, molecular 
Soy or protein «*amlsuy. The 
ruaarir i»*-™ta of 


initiate new 
padbla with 


eSssss 

annum. 


University of 
Lsncasier 

Cornmorclel and industrial 
Davelopmont 

DIRECTOR 

teen* 

a Director who w?ll bn 

Unlvan*ftv'? <lh tho 

lil 1 *?. *y rolntlans with 
Industry and comnierce. 

inrV.Vj? 1 ’ ST“™“ ? r “«l vl *y will 
research collaboration and 
Sn 3 * U « B m Cy - v 7 l I h Industrial 
21)3 cojJimerclBl enterprlaoa 
exnloltatlon of 

eatabfiahfd'on a&gJUt. hD 

,h 7 in- DI JS. c,or w, ll report to 
tg® Y!^ B ;f- hai1c "llbr end must 
1 . 1 ? , XP rk clctaly with 

Cem™ ,ty DebarUnenA end 
o?t .*■ j the Management 
sxiatinH University 
SiS'ffl L*®- Candidates 

■hould have successful lndus- 
•iMpi.n ™ n4 - . commercial 

be SB JL < i»Ki r ^ b « ""Donated will 
be within the proPeBsorfal 
[pnac- Peraons Interoated 
should write to the Establish- 
ment Office, University 
LAi B S\.-J) B . 1,rl0D / Lancaster^ 
LaB 2 m?'»ni. q ¥ ol fe° rofor0 nce 

BWS.&flsaraia'ie 
nar«. , ?ioi% r ,hBn 30 j sr 

The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIP/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CHEMICAL AND 
MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

App it cents should ba 

qualified Chemical Engineers 
with e higher degree and who 
have satisfied the require- 
manta 6 r admission to the 
Institution of Chemicel Engi- 
neers (London) or a similar 
body. Teaching will be 
required in the areas of sepa- 
ration and transfer processes. 
Preference will he given to a 

6 arson also having expert! so 
I some aspects of biochemical 
engineering. 

Salary will be within the 
range NZS 2 1,660 — 329,684 

R sr annum for Lecturers, and 
Zfia 7 . 08 B-S 60 .lB 7 par 
annum for Senior Lecturers, 
Plus a cost-of-llvlng allowance 
of 98.00 par week. 


dM V *5u2S ‘linden VVTcIk 

llnM 


Conditio, 
and m* 
avail ab 
OMtaraL 

<APP»>. 3 


UniverHity of Exeter 
SCHOOL OF 
ENGUSH 

„ invited for 

fuT^ ^ h „Ti ,r » Enullah l.lti-ra- 

jwi pff&jterwa-sis 

10 “»um 

will be given to 

H® 1 d "J lr ®" B "d specJells- 
’"D, Jb H an ala san ca Literature 
snd/or Renaissance Drams. 

«*.E urt t l * r PBrtlculara avell- 
5f r |?,. f*I"*n tlin Personnel 
V" l ' , °™lty of Exeter. 

4 aL. ,o csas 

33B6* quot,IlB roferoiKfl no. 

HI 


FOR DETAILS OF 
ADVERTISING IN 

THE THES 

PLEASE RING 
BERNADETTE 
ALEXANDER 
ON 

01-253 3000 
EXT. 227 

nefi8») 


Polytechnics 


POLYTBCHNIC OP THE SOUTH BANK 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 

Faculty ol Education, Human and Social Studies 
Department ol Homs Economics and Consumer Studies 

TEMPORARY SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER, GRADE II (one year) 

(Ref: HE 02| 

To co-ordinate and teach a ona year retraining course for secondary 
a n tea *r 0ntMfed: «*»"“■ eitmuolt, aurfcSlI S waSm ^ 
ACourse Director is required for this ons-ysar retraining course, in 

ott,8r lh “ Homo" Economics 
" Ord0f to h ^ 8twrt 8{te subject area In lha I.L.E.A. 

| T I^r^^ PO,n !^ w111 bB B , prov8n toacfwrot Homa Economics In 
wbo ^H* 889 and sHscUtraty under lha 
prauures ol an Inner city environment, and who has sympathy with 

P 0 ^ 00 race - B « ®nd class. 
Applicants must ba graduatea with appropriate teaching qualification. 

Other qualities looked lor wai ba managsmarit end organisational 
88 u * ahlll ty K> Halao as a learn loader wnhthe cowoa 
planning team and mature students, aa wall as heads of Home 
Economics departments In schools. 

Experience of working wtth adult (samara Is desirable. 

Wl " hava reB ,f on8lbll ‘y tor lha monitoring and 
' " * 1 “ U,B dayb|,H,a » wlrelnlslraUon 

This one year post Is dependant on funding trom I.LE.A., which Is 
expected to ba available tram 1 st September 1084. 

Appll oallon forma and further oartloilara mr - hq 


University of Bradford 

lectureship en 

ELECTRICAL AND 

electronic 

ENGINEERING 


APPlInotlanBora Uivlt ®* 1 

iisJtss "sa.’gs-. 

isswsw^sSsSreni 

^j?y?fS nl nr p B "W«r 


sra^ESss jbetih 

The Univeralty of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF THE 
divisionof 
continuing 
EDUCATION 

oKper 


JartitSWa 

University of 
Birmingham 

CHAIR OF 

PATHOLOGY 

i- inuitad far 


Intment 

t ion era 

a Bacretary 
a i of Cop* 

jth unlvarallia 

frorwJsillnaton 
Wellington, 
m 
«• 


annuatlon, 

,dFjB4gPME : . 

■ mloiiHBiMi IP. oTTin wnp^ 

WJ>H«“S 2 rtaaa * 

■ ■ ■ !*i 



FACULTY OF EDUCATION STUDIES 


Lecturer II 
Appointments in 
Teacher Education 

£7,215 - £11,568 

ssBr.iS. s?f js. £ E sarua%j 

nrutualea ’with appropriate quallllcatlona, recant school 
experience and refevarl research Inlarasts. 

?SS,Cuu?ltlon : “StamUcs 

rnmary LanguaflB snd Literacy 


sl’nU^EdLllcn: Lsnsuaoe “ 1 H L “ 6 ™ C ' 

abo :r.: 

House, Moulaacomb, Brighton, BNZ sai. i*wpn ™ 
Brighton 883B55, Ext 2630. 

Closing dale: SO July 1984. (iwM), 


Director of 
Computer Centre 

AopllcaUona are invited lor the above post, which win be 
available from 1 January 1985. Significant “^riencaln 
lha use of computers Iri an educational environment win 
be an advantage. 

Salary on Head ol Depsrtmsirt Grade VI 

Scale: £16,890-£18.685 (under review) 

Awnttiuition forms and further dttal la from the 
SUdflng Offlea, The Hatfield Polyteohnlo, POBox 109, 
HstfleW, Herts, ALIO 9AB, or tetephoneHaWeld 
88100, extension 309. 

Please twote relerence: 787 , - 

Closing date for receipt of compfeled . 
application forms 31 July *934^ 

1 THE 


'■(U 4.1 1 f! 


5?“' 








4 
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Polytechnics continued 



FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT AND INFORMATICS 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF SERVICE SECTOR 
ENT 

Grade V £15,390 - £17,091 (under review) 

The Department, located at Eastbourne, offers an HND In 
Hotel .Catering and Institutional Management and an HND 
In Public Administration, In addition to part-time and short 
courses. A BA In Hotel and Catering Management Is at an 
advanced stage of development. 

The new Head will develop the present range of courses, 
and partlcfpate In developing courses in Leisure, 
Recreation and Tourism Management. He/she should nave 
substantial Industrial and academic experience, 
appropriate qualifications and a concern for research and 
consultancy. 

For further details and application forms please 
contact the Personnel Officer, Brighton Polytechnic, 
Moulaecoomb, Brighton BN2 4AT. Telephone Brighton 
893656, Ext. 2B37. Closing date 27 July 1 984. ( issto) 


Oxford Polytechnic 

Department of Enolnaorlim 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
ELECTRONIC 
DESIGN REF: ENG/5 
LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONICS 
REF: ENG/2TR 

Electron lea engineers from 
Industrial or academic eston- 
lishmenia are Invited to apply 
Tor the above two posts. Can- 
didates should Iibvb a good 
Honours daoreo In Electronics 
Engineering or o related disci • 

B line together with B Higher 
agree or relevant Industrial 
experience. 

Applicants lor the Elec- 
tronic Design post should pos- 
ies* experience of electronic 
design Including the uu of 
CAD techniques. The 
sppotntse will play a leading 
role In the development o? 
Electronic Design to degree 
level. 

Applicants for the second 
post should have ex parlance or 
microelectronics both hard- 
ware and software and 
computing. 

The successful candidates 
will be expected and encour- 
aged to establish a programme 
or active research and/or 
consul toncy- 

Salary Scale: Lll £7,213 - 
£11,368 (under review) SL 
£10,683 6 £13.443 (under 
review) PL £12,319- £13, 744 
(under review). 


iCr LIVERPOOL 
* 9 * POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF MARITIME STUDIES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

MARITIME ECONOMICS AND SHIPPING OPERATIONS 

Ul ‘■" fo 'vw n m Q— 5.744 

Qualtfloairani and Expense* 

155$^ 


LECTURER TV 
SENIOR LECTURER 

IN DYNAMICS OF 
ENGINEERING 
SYSTEMS REF: 
ENG/30 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post: candidates 

should liavu a good Honours 
degree In Merlinnlcnl Engi- 
neering or a closoly rotated 
dlsclplina, together with u 
Higher degree or relevant 
industrial experience. 

Applicants must tin capable 
or teaching vibrations, or a 
rein ted subject area, to final 

S ear honours deorep lovol auU 
to successful candidate will 
bo expected and Pimoiirnnad to 
establish a programme) or 
active ro sen rib and/or 
consul tency. 


Malory Scales: Lll £7,213 - 

fii'.sil , -“"s?uss‘"Wnd% 

closing data f The 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Deportment of Bconomte 1 
end Economic History 

RESEARCH 

assistant/ 

associate 

(2 POSTS) 

Post 1: Marine Resources 
Research Unit. 

To work on the Eronomlc** 
of Fisheries: Honours Degree 
In Economics or Fisheries 
studies requIrocL aitf prafero- 
bly some knowledge of finning 
industries. 

Poet 2: Local Economy. 

To assist In continued 
development of « local 

f n 0 S iV “ V m5^i Dym ?2r ^Tolnh 

live backnround roqtiirod. 

Each appointment Is for" 
two-year fixed term In the 
riret Instance. Prcforenco vvill 
be given to candidates with 
post-graduate qualifications, 
end one appointment may be 
made at Associate level. Tfi ore 
are limited teaching duties. 

Salary Scnloa: Resourch 

Assistant £3,413— £6,123 par 
annum. Research Associate 
£8.091— £8.937 par annum — 
both under review. 

Application forme and fur- 
ther particulars from Person- 
nel Ofrice. Nuffield Centre, St 
Mlchaela Road, Portsmouth. 
Tel: 0703 823431. Please 

a uoto reference C7. Closing 
ate 20 July 1984. (10814^ 


Coventry (Lanchester) 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Engineering 

Department of Systems A 
Control 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 
BURNHAM GRADE V 
£15,390 -£17,001 
(PAY AWARD 
PENDING) 

Interested applli-niita are 
Invited tu t-nuluit tlm Denn of 
Faculty, Dr. IV. II. I'ulmer on 
Coventry (0203) 24166 (Ext. 
76B6) Tor nn Informal 
disc use Ion. 

Application forms and fur- 
ther particulars are available 
from Miss J. Macnlre, Por- 








~TTfii M3BI 

k 






Sultanov I 


County of Avon 

?" th CoII ®88 of Higher Education 
(Incorporating Bath Awdann^ Art) 

Lecturer/ 

Senior Lecturer 

in Resource Management 

and In' 1 ^, or 

Jan “ , t'*5 J ora. rl tar7Sb^ " Ppoln, ™"‘ '■ tom “i 

Senior Lecturer £7,216 to £ 1 1,668 

Further details mav ha £10,683 to £13,443 

spw jst SsS^ ftftsw 
asasr- * Morass ; 


^^..^^ CHN0t0QY . 

From nfafaaakL.LL. d. ^ 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEM^- jjjj 

«V -pm Have a vacancy lor 

DORSET HE ad of department 

institute OF 1 

OF HIGHER BUSINESS 
EDUCATION MANAGEMENT (Grade yij 

Business Managemenl Is one of the Inatituta’a larged da psrtnwt, k 
has a well balanced spread ol courses ranging over postaratfiW' 
degree end diploma work with both full-time and part-time modatf 
study. The successful candidate will be required to further dwto 
coursoB and continue tho expansion ol staff consultancy and ^ 
research work wlih particular reference to the needs of the local 
community and tho giowth of new technological sppjtcafiona In 
commerce throughout the region. 

Salary scales: E16.032-E 18,327 

Application forms and lurlher particulars are available onreceUti 
e.a.e. from: 

Tho Director (Ref: THES 6) 

Dorset Institute ol Higher Education 
Wallladown Road, Poole, Dorset BH12 EBB 
Tel: 0202 62411, Ext. 240 

The closing dale lor all applications Is Friday 20th July, 1984. 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

LECTURER I/II IN 
HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Wanted from let September 
19B4 Lecturer la assist In ths 
teaching of anoyrnphy at rirst 
degrsn Tevel. 

Candidates should bs well 
qualified honours graduates 
with research experience. 
Teaching experience desirable 
though not essoniiul. Tho can- 
didate nupolntnd would bo 
expected to linvo sperlnl Inter- 
ests In one or more of Ilia fal- 
lowing areas of study: Tho 
Geography of Tourism and 
Recreation , Tlie Geoiii-itphy or 
Europe, Ilixilnnnl [’luiinlna. 

Salary 1.1 £6276 - £10362 
pa. Lll £7842 - £12193 mi. 
lin-lusivn of l.olidoil 

W olfllll I mi . 

Appllcnlloii fornlN and fnr- 
Ihor ilntiillN rrom Thu Clilnf 
Admlnlstnillvi- (llfirni- (Tl)/ 
tic). Ealing CoIUmiu of Higher 
EUiii'ntlon. SI Miiry’N Rond, 
Eulliifl, London Wn 31U-'. 

,,otP! m, ‘ j w* 


Kent County CouneO 
Education Commit!# 
Nonington College 

LECTURER II IN 
DRAMA 

1BB4 . COmmen ™ Se «*aW 

Applications Bra (nriMte 
a two ySBrappolatamiLiUi 
Drama Department. Tin at 
•on appointed will letiurtk 
acting, directing end net 
theory or drams to nudes 
following the B.A- IHnl 
degree counts. 

Further details mt k 
obtained from tbs FrtKtpit 
Nonington College, n» 
llinton, Dover. Ktat C1U 
4HH. Application* with ns. 
rlrnlum viUa and the dm 
and addresses af two refute, 
to the Principal not Lturtte 
lath July, 1 9B4. iioaSai hi 


Personal 


i« £20,00(17 ViiT” 

. smr ° w * { ' 


■r -i‘)‘i 
LOOIf 


’Courses 


STATISTICAL 

package for the 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

September 17— 19. HR. . 

A three day conns M.9j ' 

ueoef ThSspSs dels urt* 

computer package. 
j c .nu-ih, 5 ..dftWire ft® 1 
Dept.. University of Sine. 
Gulldfond QUa BXH. (1|L 


TCE88IDE POLYTECHNIC 

°*P«ri»nl of Electrical, fnitninuntiUon and Controf Engferi 

research as. distant 
(VORTEX FLOWMETERING) 

Whloh in Hi utmm 8il-ry: W,84B-C8,1 23 psr annum 
wicl. Includes paymant tor up u> 6 houra tsschlng snlgnn 

W6ft|( a 

body ^ commence with lh« auaumenl and optWatoisd* 

detection * 111 to madB 01 thwmri, opto) ind ifWscd 


Walton Bowmstof wifl bs used to, g* 


— vApo/xruHRflj wtxx. 

po«e«lnfl al toad a second dwiw* 


.^toreqi^to W0(H , efv ^ CNAAfcx . aMW *p tlDartdw ab , rn rt 
laachmfl wwa of ths Depe/lmenl lor up tostohanpareid-rt* 



HKTIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.7.84 


Research and Studentships 

continued 


Briahtnn 

^lytechnic — 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION STUDIES 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT ^feaSH 

IN PEACE EDUCATION I outpu {°nn tl wniS/mptlon da™ 

E4.947-E5.649 

SSsraMawSSeS ipss 
!SSSS,)ESSirffi“"«~ 


University of Sussex 

“-lar 1 *. 

research officer 
(ECONOMIST) 

SlrSte^i uXSer 3?rsffiSS 

ThI. «55t°£ “' c , hB «' Ltoonl 

co-opoj-atlpn?, might 
ou.pu, arid raneMRiptlon JSff 

!3 T mnn?C? l 5 tl,,ent wi!l b" Tor 

wmaas&vs* 


| CteiS dale 20 duty 1984. 

HERIOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 
Department of 
Mechanical Engineering 

SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING RESEARCH 
COUNCIL STUDENTSHIP 

An SERC studentship Is available 
for 3 years commencing 1st 
October, 1984 for research Tn one 
of the following areas: dynamics 
ol rotors, boiling and condensing 
heat transfer, particle separation 
from gas Hows, programmable 
automation and dynamics of 
marine risers. Interested parties 
irtro should possess 1st Class of 
upoor 2nd Class Honours degrees 
fn MacMnlcal Engineering or a 
mated discipline, should contact 
ms undirslgfled before the middle 
« July, 

PwlmtU Roto 
jfefttewaf of Mechanical 

University, 

Marlon. 

^kirgh EH14 4AS. 


* Tk ftUHlllmpml i,, , ft 

.Leeds 

School of Education 

Centre tor Studies In Bcionco 
ind Methematlcs Education 

HEBEARCH FELLOW 
(PUBLIC SCIENTIFIC 
LITERACY) 

Applications are Invited for 
-two-year 

Rueardi 

work Id Iha Raid of nubllu nrl 
EiitHla literacy, including tin, 
lOTutlBiticn of tlie eclantlflr 
BHalnmints or sslectad qrauns 
ol adults, the sKnloratlon pf 
their pereolvod noade Tor sd- 
eatjffc knowlodga snd skills, 
tad the relation of those to 
«LiHog formal and litrarmnl 
provlrione. 

' Applicants should have 
either a.Ph.D. or substantial 
Wproprleta experience and 
have e strong academic back- 
jround In RQrence. at least to 
tint degree level, and poat- 
eradUBU qualifications in a 
relevant field including trnin- 
F 9 . research techniques 
}•;»■ Education, Science Btud- 
le 1 . Psychology, Sociology: 
jppllcapt i with other relevant 
meerdi exporlence should 

WlylcVl. dBtBrTed fr ° m 

n.J u V y on H 1 ® Range or 
&«lwy scale for Reaeorch 
jof Anelogoue Sterf C£7 . 1 90- 
(li'BIB ) (under review) 
•^rtlng to bob, quellflca- 
Uone and experience. 

Application forms end fur- 
Particulars may be 
from the Registrar. 
JpS University, Leeds LS2 

(TO 0 "" 1 = 8 ‘ h July. 1984. 


Ad ml n 1st ra tor . 


'Rib University of 
Lancaster 

RESEARCH 
JJSBI8TANT s 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
TEXTS 

a r*2fii55. Uon, . BrB Invited for 

-HiS 1 5 d ltlop» Of the 
— lag fleet debate end 

WnVariM? •■'Vl posthumous 

aVr?a'.fe„T, ,or doc 


ngiish idiom, 
ven expert lie 
no of the follow- 
*.JUJ _edvant^e: 

w « lfe-"-8&tSS 

^^b^llogrjRdty 





sppli cations 
prevtou 
ante an 
ahm' 


University College of 
Swansea 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

sslwss'Sj ss?gXsss:sEss 

S3 ! W be e ?Srur?£d e ? 0 u te 

glOpf h o? Va, c V t ‘S, B pu S? 

SSffSSSSg tong'uuiiuiiK* 0 " 

2bov£ research outlined 

rescareh? f the mB ™“ 
n«S u 5i hBr dotalla and epplica- 

& j mDy o bo ,355 fSgp 

aWSgrtg 

5 4 ;;aSr" s s»ft 


The University of 
Leeds 

Dep s r J'u». > , t ^°. f ^y arnnnto «nd_ 

STUDENTSHIPS 

SEIU.* CASE awards am 
u vul till ilc In «lm Noil-AqtieutlS 
Halutluni aroup of die abovo 
department: 1 - Redox PfJ“- 

noinimu lit nmmunlnm snlt/liq- 
uld ummonal mixtures — a 
eaarcli for low tonipernturo 

Appllrontn must Hold n I or 
II (l) Cities Honours Degree In 
CltomlBtry nr o reluted erlpnce 
end will l»o oxpuctert t** s' , Jj{nlt 
for the Ph.D. «*onroo. I-m Uioi 

J utalh am nvullublo Irtinl lir 
D. Hill. Depart nmnt of 
iiurganlc njjri structural 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Computer 
Science 

RESEARCH FEIAOW 

TO THE THEORY OF 
COMPUTATION 

There Is a vacaiicy for an 


tlon of communication pra- 
tocola and VLSI syatems. The 

MaaaM ggS 

ther particu 
obtained from 

nesay. Dopt.^---- ^ Edln- 
enee, Uni vert ly «> Roodi 

jbukmf * BEF §f; 

University of 
Edinburgh 

Cancer Epidemiology Unit 

research 

associate 

human cantor. Wor^ BDd 

SSgSBS^SSSS. 

experience. 

5SBSLT* lodwj 


University of Essex 

Department or Computer 
Science 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

psss 

E3M''aA * 

based on age end experience. 

s&Sssux ?saai 

kn o^i^ 0B of itr" Principles of 
29™™ vari fleet Inn, LCP 

eilvantagBouaf WDU,d ^ 
the ttoglatrar tK/201/THESi 

finnvw uD AmmMtmrn * 

Department of CogiRMJSE S «i, 
enco (Tel. 0206 862286 axt 
2325). i 10810) HI I 


University of 
St Andrews 
Physics Department 

CASE RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 
DEFECTS IN 
SEMICONDUCTORS 

Atm Mentions ora invited 
front graduates (IK1 1) Honours 
degree or bettor) who wish to 
study for aPIt.n. degree. 

nuclear resonance me aauro ; 

with R.B.n.E., Malvern. 

Further details from Dr 
D, P. Tune tall. Department of 

pAyalcs, University of St 

Androwa. yR!? h v W*i Dh hga t 
Andre we, Fife KV16 Ben- 
(10826) H11 


Administration 


The Univeraity of 
Leeds 

Department of Physics 

d £°?T- doct °Ral 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

♦•.ARtolcutlona ere Invited for 

ffAilEr'? 1?,!! to ' vork ' he 

B .nd proper ties uf 
Jilghly oriented nulvmarn 

Ical°tBBtliin* ,l w 11BO “f ■pacha™ 

?■! laetlng. X-ray diffraction 

Thn * PQCt T oscop,c lachnlquea. 
rmiu'S 11 ? !! n,BI,t I* available 
1984 and 

nt Jl* do r ° r “ fixed period 
of up to two yaars. There may 

flxJd t£S2 ,1 SL ll i v or ■ Norther 
Si? a “HP contract there af- 
AppIkMU should have a 
f“ od honours dearee m Phy 8 ! 
Hl-? 11 amietry or Materials 

smsiAfisi&ssr Sclonc " 

RanLrrt J/ > Hanoe for 

(£7190 Slarr 

revlevv) according 3 * to* “"a^ 
quallflcatlone and experience! 

St e e P nte71 , ,° 8 ” 2> 

thw’ >P n?Mi2 n . rornlB and fur- 

ffld.asw%^g -ae 
*dfe.^ i,c c ^r„ 6 g“Sss d rS? 

applicactans 31 ^i]y 19 B 4 

HI I 

University of 
Strathclyde 
Industrial Control Unit 

research 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications are Invited fn, 

STBWMfia^jspangg 

^■'e'opmem of Blgorlthml 

lift 1 , naiifln. Tho work 

will Involve collBllno 

S5"d“S'.?A.^ ta ‘ ln B toc hnlquDB, 

“iiQ pursuina now davnlmtl 

LOOrJnt JiS methodoloov of 
an^mportont function or the 

nmiena^iTlJA? *S3S r 

research etafr. ^Saa benefit 
add B ^e." B n B U o# h ?hrK"¥?re*i 

should be aont to Dr M A 

E^fll near- — 


Property for Sale 

ORQOGNB - JUCCBMFUU 
SCULPTORS .House fp* - 
unusual _ and . aympa^Mlotlca^ly 

£ lounqpa plug 

BSWW , «W-« a * Wop 

(93560) 


Accommodation 
To Let 


nsmnr ?«;» mse 1 

® r er 

t Mny rente, (mod Done) Hey 


mane. 
Aresxo 
(108411) 


Slmonliohl, Caprone 

52033. Italy. 


SENIOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

Salary: Burnham FE Principal Lacturer , 

*£5rs ss««’ 0acwnfl 

Education Department 


CO-ORDINATOR 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 

toformaiton Technology , 0 and h \cEtlan Co h f r h d,l ? at ° r ,n 
eatablfahed by Ihe Sfui «nd Ca i!°. n whl ^ h ia being 
Committee of the ESRC as oart nf /muir, H „ uman D8V8 lopmant 
this area. 3 part of a ma J or Programme of work in 

■^*SS of ,hB c ,°' ordf nHlor will Include:- 

'SS^" asssaa ust s: 

'iSSS® s^JAiwsa 

'MBSyly 1 ' nMdS 01 0du “ ta relation to 

,or -'^"rKIns a^ongsl lhose 

"l?ort? 3tabllSt,ment and mainter *anco of data-base ol relevant 

ArrarSSms for secorxfmSil Sffbe conaldiwlf r flrat insIanca - 

S b o?«» 

Sssss 

flfrangementThe programme^ hu tS 1 J? w,l8r ^ 

“■ordinator at Senio? LSreJmeadar SSfh°, n UlB ^ 3,s of a 
«ton 8 are negollable. 

gr further Informalion, telephone Martin Kendar, 01-353 5252 


lEISIRia 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Registrar ’■ Office 

administrative 

assistant 

ii 1 LifJm Mft l n 1 VIM *! tf ‘ 

*» 

which It will be iKMoTbie i to 
develop e wide range of e- 
vnnt skills including tlio nee of 

camputorlaed lyiiBnii. 


Tho appointment will bo 

the lower end or the 

•alary scale £6.310— 


mado at 
natlo 


K.na P d n r™m“^e netabll-h- 
Lai tc aster 


LAI <Vw, taw, 

liana (five epplej) nn 
referees, should be aen 
later than 24th July 1984 
<108181 H1B 


LCQNQMC 
1 /WDSOCW 
RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


University of London 
Institute of Psychiatry 

SECRETARY 

Bre Invited for 

■ 1111111111 1 
(aeration, or higher education, 
would bo an advantage. 

The aalepy will be an Grade 
4 of the Unlversty Academic 
Related Scales ror ■dmlnletre- 
tl vs Btaff. currently £17.27 3 
■» and upwards plus *1,1*5 
pis. London Allowance 
according to qualifications 
snd exporlunre. 

Peyclilntry, Do CMSPlony 
park. Dennmrk Kill. V° n 552 
SGS bAF rrom vvhom furthor 
-erilcularB may be obtained, 
loslnu date ror applications, 

1 July 1984. 1*12 


Colleges of Further Education 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
South East London 
College 

Lewie ham VVig. London 8E4 

01-691 0006 <24 hour 

eniWAHnil aorvlc*) 

SENIOR LECTURER - 
COLLEGE 

CO-ORDINATOR FOR 
MULTI-ETHNIC 
EDUCATION 

(Ref. col. 5) 

Senior Lecturer m 

co-ordinator Tor multi -ethnic 
education acrosi Iho whale 
college renuirod to fill true 
new and ehallengljiH 92S™ 
ADDllcBtlan* are Invited from 
With E*wen o«anl» : 


Cheehiro Education 
Committee 

Kalton College of Further 
Education 

Klnaaway. Widnoa. Cneshlrn 
(Group 61 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

The post of Vice Principal 
becomes vacant . from * 
November 1984 following tlie 
promotion of the present 
postholder. Applications are 
Invited from well appointed 

r„r. c Mi""Toot,™ oo, 

lege which baa eetabflahei. 
excellent relaUonehlps uriOi 
local industry. The College 
provides a wide range or aca- 
demic and vocational course* 
at a variety of lavele. 

The Hatton District of 


uinnira luihi-i . 

of Runcorn, which la also the 

ss?.".a,"w)Mn’sr'ih¥. v s:i; 

dlsfKfLa: 


familiarity with a multi-ethnic 
college and with a wide range 
of wSueSe will be an «wn- 
uge. AppLleanis enould be 
■hie to demonstrate commit- 
ment to and exper len ce of 
working within a multi- ethnic 
environment. 

ucaeaeful candidate 
le a college 
anslble. to 


Further details and applies- 

gravfiist.ssssvffis^Wfl 

Runcorn 713322. to whom 

they shvyl^b^r^urned^ 


wJ_ ... 

co-ordlns 

the P 


the Principal ror xno oovoi«u- 
meot. implementetlon snd 
monliorlna of the AuOiorlty s 
and the < 3911000 ’ a policy for 
Multi-Ethnic Education. An 


idblliHM Into account 


alntmenl offara an “JJ Lr^ ■ Further information apd 

to build on devatopment already | S ^«S"JWr 58? cS&n « 


m the i Collage at 

the above address (tel. Ol’*** 
0006 - 24 hour anowerlngsor^ 
viral. It I« aseantlBi to Quote 


1 hour a net 




W ^ BOUNTY COUNCIL* ; w';. ■ ■; - ; ; k “ ; 


viral, m ikmiiuki « 

the correct refsronco numbw. 

■ 

w J fh 1 *7hr Bl !u , r n nh B a C S, 0r,, “I" 

Report:. 

Senior Lecturer]- On an 

s^wMBSajawM, 
Aiaisg 1 

training and axpertanca 


PLEASE MENTION 

thet.h.e.s. 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 









Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF BENIN, BENIN CITY, NIGERIA 

Staff vacancies exist In the underllsied Departments In the University cl Benin el the levels end areas of 

specialization as slated below: 

vuss^rjsst 

Elfex t °ata 

...... (8xc.pl fi.nlos) u..^ m 


(c) Lecturer I/ll - Genetics 
IL Department of Bleehemletfy 

(a) Professor -Molecular Biology. Immunology or 
Biophysical Chemistry. 

(b) Lecturer I/ll - Human Nutrition. Molecular 

Biology or Bfophysfcal 
Chamfary. 

(c) Assistant Lecturer - Blo-phyalcal Chemistry 
Graduate Assistant 

III. Department of Mathematics 

fa} Lecturer l/lt/Aselatant Lecture r/Gradu ate 
Assistant/ Research Assistant - Statistics, 
Numerical Methods, OPTIMIZATION. Applied 
Mathematics (Elasticity, Boundary Layers) or 
Operations Research, 
tv. Department of Geology 

Ja) Professor/Assocfale Professor - All aresB. 
v. Department of Microbiology 

(a) Assistant Lecturer - Microbial Genetics or 
Envfranrnental Microbiology. 

’ 2. FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

I. Department of Political Science A Public 
Administration 

fa) PROFESSORS/SENIOR LECTURERS - 
Candidates must hold PhD and specialize In 
the sub-ileld of Public Admlnstratfon or 
sub-Held of comparative politics with Interest In 
Nigerian Politics and/or Political Economy. 

II. Deportment of Accounting 

(aj Prafessor/Asaodata Profeasor - Management 
Accounting and Taxation. 

(b) Senior Lecturer - Auditing 

3. FACULTY OF CREATIVE ARTS 
I. Department of Fine Arte 
fa) Professor - Painting 
lb) Associate Professor - Sculpture 
<c) Lecturer UH - Art History, Sculpture end 
Painting. 

(d) Assistant Lecturer - Art History and Sculpture. 

4. FACULTY OF ARTS 

> r ££" w »r_ot.p0.ralgn Languages 

Philosophical Problems andAn»1^ ‘ n F,fl nch. 
(c) LocturerHI-ArchflSSftnV.- 5?? I * F919 - 

20 tti Centuries. Phltoso^S/'r?^ I 9 ®! MU 

h> 

(a) Pmreeeor/Aeaootate - - 


Department of Chemical Engineering 
(B)ProfeBaar - Process Design or Process 
Dynamics, Optimization and Control or 
Mathematical Methods In Chemical 
Engineering. 1( L . 

fbt Senior Lecturer - Mathematical Methods In 
Chemical Engineering. Process Design. 

■ Chemical Reaction Engineering, Process 
Dynamics, Optimization and Computer 
Application In Chemical Engineering. 

(a) Lecturer 1/11 - Any branch In Chemical 


v. Department of Petroleum Engineering 

(a) Protessor/Assoclate Professor - Drilling 
Technology or Numerical Simulation or Oil ana 
Gas Promi ction or Natural Gee Engineering or 
Reservoir Engineering. 

fb) Senior Lecturer - Oil and Gbs Production, 
Numerical Simulation, Enhanced Recovery 
Processes and Natural Gas Engineering. 

(c) Lecturer 1/11 - Any branch of Petroleum 
Engineering. 

Q. FACULTY OF EDUCATION ,, , 

I. Department of Adult Education A Extra-Mural 
Studies 

Proles sor/ Associate ProfflBSor/Senfor Lecturer/ 
Lecturer i/ll/Asslstant/Greduate Assistant - Adult 
Education, Community Development, Social Work 
and Sodotogy/Anthropology. 
il. Department of Physical i Health Education 
Associate Professor/Senior Lecturer • Physiology 
of Exercise. 

10. INSTITUTE OF PUBUC ADMINISTRATION AND 
EXTENSION 8ERVICES 

(a) Professor/ Associate Professor/Senior Lecturer 
- Public Administration, Local Government and 
Health Administration. 

II. FACULTY OF PHARMACY 

I. Department of Pharmaceutics and 
Phermsoeuilcal Technology 
Associate Profesaor/Senlor Lecturar/Leclurer 1/11 
- Physical Pharmaceutics. 

11. Department of Pharmacognosy 

fa) Profossor - Pharmacognosy/Phytochemlatiy 

fb) Graduate Assistant - Pharmacognosy. 

111. Department of Pharmaceutical Microbiology 
(a) Professor - Pharmaceutical Microbiology with 
emphasis on Biosynthesis of antibiotics and 

Salerlae 

uil i" - K1SSS ; 22S - ' 

! 86 :B I m 


uasssasra - Kit « - « So : s 


5. INBTTTUTE OF CGUphtkd Mim . 1 Nalta m I 

35??!»Scal terms for 


■■ wwS tf Pensionable terms for 

83nujBawaT sssr 

8. CenSCER Application 

J^jertan Universities 

.. jo) l*«yrer i/fi - j. _ . 


J 

vis ! -i^: 

s-tiW v ■ 

' di; J , ■ ■' 




EngtMMrina ' ^ ^ Electronic 


’ fP6J5-L n ® «' Electronic 

■ Bttssaa^^ 

■ moueatel in amt, ■ 


702. 7th Floor. 

Ottawa, Ontario, 

Cai *ada IQR 6 A 3 

SSSsaas.H 

Washtogjon jj C 2Q036 
5*™ntte8*fir' • . 


. _ 


tinmcHEM _ 



DIRECTOR 

MURESK AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Salary $51, 006 pa 


Applications are invited for the post of Director of 
Muresk Agricultural College. This is the senior po- 
sition at the Muresk campus. The appointeo will 
report to the Director of WAIT and will also have 
the title of Dean in a discipline appropriate to the 
area of personal expertise. An appointee with ap- 
propriate academic qualifications and record can 
be granted the title of Professor. 

The College, which Is on a 1600 ha farm, Is 
situated 98 km east of Perth and 12 km from 
Northam. Courses at the College cover 
agriculture, agribusiness, equine stud manage- 
ment and horticulture. The appointee will be re- 
quired to provide leadership and direction for the 
academic and short courses of the College, teach 
in an area of expertise and give further leadership 
and impetus to the development of the College as 
a centre of excellence in agribusiness and related 
areas. The College will seek a Principal Lecturer in 
Management in the near future. 

Applicants should have relevant postgraduate 
qualifications, appropriate experience at a senior 
level and a good knowledge of agriculture and 
allied service industries. The challenges offered 
by the position will call for special personal quali- 
ties and ability to develop strong links with the 
rural community. {Ref G85) 

Ueleiy: Tha iBlary quoted <• subject to o 2% incroose. plus a furthai 3% in 

1085 

Tenure: Tho past alien permanent academic tenure It la Institute policy 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SU PPLEMENT 

wmMM S'sft : 

DURBAN, SOUTH AFRKAi : 

■■HbmH Applications are Invited bv ' 
suitably qualified J?; 
regardless of S(Ufi 

COLLEQE 

' a SENIOR FELLOW ' 

Gt of Director of MAURICE^ j 


that poisons appointed at this tonal will be esslgnoil the appropriate duties 
lor an initial period ul six years with eligibility lor renewal Should ilia es- 
slgrmeni not be renewed, tho acadomlc toyol and salary sis routined 


for renowol Should ilia as- 


Condltlona Include leros lor appainioe end femily plus aislsionco with 
removal oipeniee. superannuation, on campus lenial raitdonce 
Appllcailone: Details including Hie namas and addioaaos ol three reletoaa 
atiauU be submitted in rluiiliceia nut laiui than 1 7 Autfiisi 1 9B4 to lho Mi- 
gration Ollicor. Wailorn Auslialla Mouse, lib Strand, lonilnn WC2I1 
OAJ, from whom furlhei inlot mat tun may be obis mod 
Whan opjXytng please quale Ral No and Coda IIE B 


I . ' ii l ? nVE 1 «Smr OF FORT HARE 

I went to the following post: 91 ^ for appoint- 

I _ _,J*? of ESSOR/SENIOR 
I M i ECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY 

I Mtatauim Requirements: 

I Kequirementa, W 

I p i^'S, 0 ' 288 P* S»i« 

I ?™ nce of 12 ^ Pa. Ispitfd ^ ddi,ion a Pensionable 
I wider certaS^oSoS 198 benofltB •» also available 

I onnrionhzm 

| nfeteea, should bo at least three 

RripnhUn of Ctifc.i, X13M, JU| a> , 

L^PMc addr« W ; ^ 

r— (1 6898) 

I HEDCO - 


h tho 

laa^JL E f>QINEEBINQ 

F| cr f D hnlcl0 n - Sanltaiy 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

i*n/M. LeCtUrer El0ctf onlcs 
HEbcb has »stJSS aph,c Technic| an 

Sfe 2 Includs 


r. unreal BUI 

a Masters qualKIcalos of h ‘ 
equivalent In a branch of t c i 
social sdancei Tfei 
successful applicant va I*, 
damonstraled an im&tu 
field of race relations t 
previous research m 
published work ol t m 
standard. An interest heunn 
problems race relations d , 
South Africa will beessenfis 

Salary In the range: Riuo- 
R26.930 par annum 

The commencing saiaiyntfi 
will be dependent on h 
qualifications andtor * 
perlence of the auccetfj 
applicant. In addition, a wti 
bonus of 93% of one mondi 
salary Is payable annually. 
Application forms, hits 
particulars of the post M 
Information on ptfiSA 
medical aid, group Insurers 
staff bursary, housing kauri 
subsidy schemes, long kM 
conditions and frab; 
expenses on first appdrerai 
are obtainable from tt 
Secretary, South 
Universities Office, CNeM 
House, 278 High Koto. 
London WC1V 7HE or ti 
Registrar, University of Ntt; 
King George V Awn! 
Durban, 4001, with si# 1 
applications, on the preset 

Iran aHWrt ttwf 

(he reference 053/84. 

J_ its 

The Ohio Stale 
University 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MECHANICS/ 
METALLURGY 

. Thr nminrtmont of Mi* 
luroiCiil b'nalneerlnB hu a 
ImniiullutD opening f* > 
poNtdocinral reeeerts 
afp In the area of mtcu* 

« ul machanlcel meltUm- 
to Ideal candidate wW 
•ess h strona lourtu * 
numerical maihods, wfue* 1 
tit ular emphasis onflpnej 1 : 

^ 1710110111110 (FEMl, rt 
round In The tnwiw* 
uenaviour of materlsli. W 
WfU contribute to a ft*)? , 
program to study the mw£ 

leaf constitutive equstlaoira 

metals end elloyi, w m«» 
ble to larga-etraln formlngee® 
failure analysis. 

An appointment P«rt°y 
at laaet two yeera. rensinM 
la sought . Salary end Wits* 

will be commensurei* *w 

ability and aiPBrients W 
bo not lees than 
year. Send r«umt, r«w 
publications, and tbeeamud . 
three referees to: Proft*! 
R. H. Wagoner. DSP**”® 

TL M oSiol«r'. S/ife 

116 West I Bin ArtfW. 

U?AVA. b U 6a 76? 1 * ° ^ 

,l JRfl5kgS' 1 ??5SSS^i 

LSGB needs En^Ith.“«KP' 

Professor on Saudi Mg’ 

Apply to Cultural 
Sudan Embassy. 31 
Gate. London 8w». * 
01-sAfl 4481. Ext. 1«- B |i 
(10844). H 


Colleges 

of Higher , j 
Education c on to 

Bedford CoUgjjPf 








fcjjl 
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JHETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.7.84 


Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

DEPUTY VICE CHANCELLOR 

The University of Botswana was established in July 1982 and 
currently has an enrolment of approximately 1,400 students 
fndudfng 180 pre-entry science course students) In the faculties 
of Education Humanities, the Social Sciences and Science. 

The Deputy Vice Chancellor will assist the Vice Chancellor in 
directing the academic and administrative affairs of the unlver- 
slly. The Deputy Vice Chancellor shall as Vice Chancellor when 
tte post of the Vice Chancellor Is vacant or when he C 
ChancaHor Is absent or unable to act. 08 

Appfcants should have a distinguished record In tertiary educa- 
tion, substantial experience In educational administration at hloh 
level, damonstraled qualities of leadership and manaaement 

^K a tSles ient t0 th8 nSed9 ° f advar,ced «SaUon Tn 

1118 T?! d U Si he .u PP S!! 0 5 wl11 a8sume duties as eariy as 
possible but not later than 3rd December, 1984 . 

Pi ?, 9 Unlver8ft Y of Botawana resen/es the right to 
sppofrt by Invitation upon auch terms and conditions as may be 
wtarrmnoa by It. 1 

Bask: salary: P22.008 p.a. (fixed) 

Refits and aNowances IncluciB medical aid plan, personal accl- 
danland life Insurance. Assistance towards unlvereltv eduf»Hnn 
ridapandant children and spouse, motor oar aSS aSS 
2 i ajowancs, contract addition of 30% of basic salary and 
gratuity payable to staff on expatriate terms of service ^ 

The university provfdes accommodation for which rent is 

pajaOWi 

Appllcatloiw/nomlnatfons close on 31 at July 1984 

a c.v. and names of three referees to: 

The Registrar 
university of Botswana 
Private Bag 0022 
Gaborone, Botswana 
Southern Africa 

(14 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 


-folJlT 


HISTORY 

AppScattona are Invited from candidates Q“S2 S ^£LJE!LJ5S5 


-WVIIH wiw UCUITUMUVI IWOWUiw.i. — l|| A #ll(Uia1 

ol the toflowing areas offered by the Detriment (Mot ev . 
Eady Modem, Australian and American) will be an advantage^ 
Worms! enquiries to Professor S. Araaaratnem ISD 61-87 73 
2066 

SALARY: A$24,353-A$31 ,994 per annum 
CLOSING DATE: 10th August, 1084 
POSITION NO: 609 

TJ» appointment will be to the permanent stall ^ but jnj 
Urtvetafty reserves the right to make the appointment 
probationary where It considers this appropriate. 

Othar conditions Include superannuation, assistance with travel 
»d removal expenses ana with buying or building a house in 
Amtidske. 

the nBmes and addresses of three 




™f Officer, Univer 


University of 
Copenhagen 

Associate Professorship in 
lndoiogy 



cl Ow Faoifty ol HumaittM wll snoU written 
SS52S5?"* **" #» memlwioJ 

oommWeg wti bs ciroUataJ to h •(*&*«.* 


AUSTRALIA 

TH C E U nK Y ° F NEW ENGLAND 

LECJ URESH|p s IN 

higher education 

A U ?'£" an n d C ph d .D reMaroh 

Position 1 (Position No. 507) 

concerned' with toe pSposes^Ss v2J aibl, J y , tor a 



UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

PROFESSOR/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 
STAFF VACANCIES: 

BUNDA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in 
Soil and Water Engineering 

iSSSHSfes® 

asssss?® 1 " 

DEPARTMENT OF CROP PRODUCTION 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in 
Horticulture 

SSSSTi" #8B8^ ‘ tovalop tnt,KhBnt voSle 

CoAdldBlaa should have a good Homxire Degree and a poMmuIihIs aueilllmkn in 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In 
Entomology 

gsggggss&ma sswsmbssh. 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in 
_ Pasture Agronomy 

ins BUCCflBStuI BOdHeant will ha nu.nl. .. 


SBSS&SB^ 


Pari-lumiihed 


S^rnSdwSd conmnei: ™Bnd^ve 
record In research and publication In this Held ability to 
provide dynamic and sensitive leadership to ^a ^ young and 
arowlna department a commitment to establishing the 
role of B the economics department in the research con- 
siihancy work and economic development efforts In 

The^Unlveralty would be prepared to ® n8ld ^ * h . e 
organisation. 

— — 

Exoat^staWII be entitled to contracl addition at30 

g-ssasss 

demlc referees to reach. 

The Assistant Registrar 
(Academic) University -of Botewana 
private Bag 0022 
Gaborone, Botswana 


The University of Botswana 

Invltas .ppUMtton* lor th. following P«*'* 

i. Department of Sociotogy , 

PR0FE8S0R/SBNI0R [bte tor sa t] 8 iactofy pertor- 

guld^ 

ssSs-agssss sasr 

AMittonBl information on request. 

2, Depwtntent of English 

LECTURER ■ ar>d gtujy skllta to first year 

Dutlee: To teach BiflMhjnflUJJ — M % re w m be some 

- a 

tanauage an advantage. ^ , „ ar 

senior Leouiw 

Application* (Academic), 

3mas to S3 0«2, Gaborone, , ; 



reminder 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 

in the 

T.H.E.S. 

should arrive 
not later than 
10 a.m. Monday 
preceeding 
publication 








